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Art. I.—1. Institutes of the Christian Religion. By John Cal- 
vin. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


2. An Exposition of the Confession of Faith of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines. By the Rev. Robert Shaw. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


This is our third and last paper on the subject of which it 
treats. In our first paper, we endeavored to show that, if tried 
by the principles of the inductive method, all nature will appear 
replete with proofs of the power and wisdom of God. In the 
second, we labored to establish and illustrate the moral glory of 
the idea of God, and to clear away certain awful obscurations in 
which it has been involved by the Calvinistic school of theology. 
In this, we shall aim, according to the best of our ability, to an- 
alyze, lay bare, and expose the logic by which the moral glory of 
God has been well-nigh extinguished, leaving the souls of men to 
wander up and down in an abyss of darkness, rendered doubly 
dark by the clouds and shadows of a false metaphysics. The 
idea of God, if fairly dealt with, and properly exhibited, will 
clear up the doleful hades of that abyss, and cause it to shine out 
into a heaven of gladness and joy. 

All that we ask from our readers, whether friends or foes, is a 

, dispassionate, calm, and patient hearing. If possible, we would 
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avoid every word, which could offend our most sensitive opponents. 
But how can this be done? How can we discuss themes around 
which so many convictions, and passions, and prejudices have clus- 
tered, and which have formed the subjects of so many fierce theo- 
logical conflicts, without wounding the feelings of some of our 
most highly-esteemed Christian brethren? No such effect is in- 
tended ; and, however greatly its occurrence may be deplored, 
this is no reason why we should shrink from what appears to us 
to be our imperative duty. 

But why should any one take offense? If our discussion be 
temperate, and always couched in terms perfectly respectful to the 
persons and characters of those whom we feel constrained to op- 
pose, why should they be displeased? We only wish to promote 
the cause of Christian truth, by taking out of its way those ob- 
stacles by which, as we believe, its progress among men has been 
most fearfully retarded. There is certainly no evil in such a 
design. If we be in error, our positions may be demolished, and 
the truth of God gloriously vindicated by its champions; so that 
we can hurt no one except ourselves. If, on the other hand, our 
views be true, then no passion or prejudice, no logic or rhetoric, 
can overthrow them, unless haply men may be found who can 
fight successfully against God. 

The glory of God is our theme; and therefore it is, that we 
dare not remain silent. Many voices will, no doubt, cry aloud,— 
‘Let the doctrines of election and reprobation alone; they only 
engender strife, and heart-burnings, and ill-will, and aliena- 
tion among Christians.’ But do our opponents let them alone ? 
By no means. Why then do they, or at least some of them, get 
angry with us, as often as we discuss the same topics? They 
write review articles, and books, and ponderous systems of theology, 
in which these great themes are learnedly and ably discussed. 
We have, at this moment, in our small library, at least fifty 
volumes, which advocate the scheme of predestination in both its 
branches of election and reprobation. ' We have read them all ; 
and yet we have never once got angry with any one of the great 
and good men by whom they have been written. May we not, 
then, have a patient and candid hearing? We have, indeed, for 
more than twenty long years, sat at the feet of Augustine, and 
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Calvin, and Edwards, and others of the same school, patiently 
weighing and considering all they have said in favor of their own 
scheme of doctrine; and we have never ceased to admire their 
acuteness, their learning, their genius, or their ,piety. They cer- 
tainly have a zeal for God; the only question is, whether that 
zeal be according to knowledge. We believe it is not. We 
believe, on the contrary, that they have done more to obscure the 
glory of God, and to retard the progress of his religion among 
men, than have all the atheists and infidels in the world. Hence 
it is, that we dare not remain silent. 

If any of their followers and admirers get angry with us, we 
respectfully ask them why, or wherefore? Have they ceased to 
write? Let the ‘Systematic Theology’ of Dr. Hodge, in three 
huge tomes, answer the question. With him, as with Calvin, 
Augustine is still the greatest of all the teachers of theology, and 
the decretum horribile is still the backbone of his scheme. What 
do those mean, therefore, who get angry with us, because we op-* 
pose his scheme? Do they wish to have it all their own way? If 
so, we are sorry that we cannot comply with their wishes. In 
getting angry, they may have it all their own way, and welcome. 
But in the discussion of these great themes, they cannot have it 
all their own way, until their opponents shall cease to imitate 
their example — their courage and zeal — in contending for what 
appears to be ‘the glory of God.’ They say, it is true, that if 
we only had more grace, or piety, we would agree with them. 
We shall not contest this point with our opponents. We admit, 
indeed, that we have no grace, or piety, worth quarrelling about ; 
and we should be exceedingly sorry to see any set of Christian 
men, however exzlted their attainments in grace, engaged in a 
squabble about their respective claims to the palm of piety. We 
had infinitely rather yield the point, than to enter into any such 
unseemly contest. But, however high or low the ebb of our 
piety, we aré still men, and the citizens of a free country. And 
we have, as such, the right,—the absolute and incontestable 
right,— to the calm and dispassionate advocacy of our own 
opinions. Our opponents are, in fact, the very last men in the 
world, who should get angry with us for so doing; for, if their 
doctrine be true, we are certainly predestinated to preach and to 
write against predestination. 
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We may here, indeed, read them a lesson of calmness, patience, 
and moderation out of Calvin himself. ‘If’, says he, ‘there be 
no more efficacious remedy for anger and impatience, surely 
that man has made no small proficiency, who has learned in this 
case to meditate on the Divine providence, that he may be able at 
all times to recall his mind to this ‘consideration, It is the will of 
the Lord, therefore it must be endured; not only because resist- 
ance is unlawful and vain, but because he wills nothing but what 
is both just and expedient . . . The conclusion of the whole is this 
— that when we suffer injuries from men, forgetting their malice, 
which would only exasperate our grief and instigate our minds to 
revenge, we should remember to ascend to God, and learn to 
account it a certain truth, that whatever our enemies have crimi- 
nally committed against us, has been permitted and directed by his 
righteous dispensation.’ Be patient, then, under all trials, and 
piously submit to the ‘ righteous dispensation’ of God, by whom 
‘all the ‘injuries of men’ have been ‘permitted and directed.’ 
‘To restrain us from retaliating injuries,’ Calvin continues, ‘ Paul 
prudently admonishes us that our contention is not with flesh and 
blood, but with a spiritual enemy, the devil, in order that we may 
prepare ourselves for the contest. But this admonition is the 
most useful in appeasing all the sallies of resentment, that God 
arms for the conflict both the devil and all wicked men, and sits 
himself as the arbiter of the combat, to exercise our patience.’ 
{ Institutes, vol. I., p. 203.] Be not angry, therefore, even with 
the devil, much less with Christian men ; for ‘God arms’ him, 
and sets him on us, ‘to exercise our patience.’ Be not angry, 
either with wicked men or with devils ; inasmuch as all they do is 
‘ permitted and directed’ by the ‘ righteous dispensation’ of God. 
Be not angry, unless it be with God himself, for ‘no evil occurs, 
which He has not performed.’ [Ibid., p.216.] We shall, with- 
out further preface, enter on our vindication of the glory of God, 
hoping to derive patience, not from the doctrine of predestination, 
but from the precepts, the example, and the Spirit of Christ. 

‘God is love.’ This, as it appears to us, is the most sublime 
revelation ever vouchsafed from heaven to earth. But even from 
this truth, so unutterably precious and divine, men have, by a 
most perverse alchemy, extracted the poison of soul-destroying 
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delusions. Hpw many imagine, for example, that because God is 
love, they may continue in their sins, and yet safely rely on his 
tender mercies! just as if they did not know, that his infinite 
love of all that is true, and beautiful, and holy, implies an equal 
abhorrence of all that is false, and deformed, and wicked. It is 
just because ‘God is love’, indeed, that he is also ‘a consuming 
_ fire’, devouring all that is incorrigibly evil, with no less energy 
than he restores all that may be saved. It is a fearful thing, 
therefore, for any man, with impure lips, or unholy desires, to 
fall into the hands of the living God. If, then, we would learn 
the way of life truly, we must lay aside our logic, and listen 
to his word. Human logic is, indeed, by far too frail a bark, 
in which to risk the eternal destiny of immortal souls. God’s 
word is the only ark: of safety. In this, and in this alone, 
we may securely outride the storms of time, and reach, at last, a 
haven of rest, and peace, and joy.. His word shall, then, be 
at once our ark, our chart, our compass, and our guiding star. 
Above all, as more cheering and transporting than all, we hold 
fast to these plain testimonies of Scripture, that God ‘will have 
all men to be saved, and come to a knowledge of the truth’; that 
‘he is not willing that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance.’ But yet, directly in the face of these Scriptures, 
the portentous scheme has arisen, that God not only wills the 
eternal damnation of many, but that they were from all eternity 
doomed to this awful fate. ‘Predestination’, says Calvin, ‘ we 
call the eternal decree of God, by which he has determined in 
himself, what he would have to become of every individual of 
mankind. For they are not all created with a similar destiny, 
but eternal life is foreordained for some, and eternal damnation 
for others. Every man, therefore, being created for one or the 
other of these ends, we say, he is predestinated to life or to death.’ 
[Institutes, Book ITI., ch. xxi.] Now, no one can or will deny, 
that this awful dogma of Calvin, seems to conflict with the bright 
word of God’s universal love. Is this conflict seeming only, or 
real? How may it be explained, or removed? The best way to 
answer these questions is, we believe, to consider, in the first 
place, the manner in which this apparent conflict between the 
word of God, and the word of Calvin, arose and established itself 
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in his mind. And besides, to trace the doctrine of predestination 
to its source, and observe the process of its formation in the 
laboratory of the mind from which it issued, is, perhaps, the 
clearest and most satisfactory way of exposing its opposition to 
God, and to his truth. 

It is the general opinion, that Calvin first derived his scheme 
of predestination from a devout study of the Scriptures, and then . 
bowed the neck of his reason to the yoke of his faith. But this 
is a great mistake. In fact, he pursued exactly the opposite 
course ; that is to say, he first derived his awful tenet from his 
logic, and then moulded the teachings of Scripture to suit the 
foregone conclusion. In other words, instead of piously sub- 
jugating his reason to his faith, he first established his faith by 
reasoning, and then sacrificed the clearest, the most unequivocal, 
and the most glorious utterances of God’s word, on the altar of 
his logic. Let us see, if this be not so. 

Calvin looks this word of God in the face, ‘ He is not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance’ ; and 
then refutes it by logic! He does not try to explain the word of 
God away; or to put such a gloss upon it, as will make it agree 
with his awful dogma, that God created a large portion of man- 
kind on purpose to damn them forever. No, he just takes the 
word of God as it is, in its clear and unequivocal meaning, and 
then proves, by metaphysical reasoning, that it is false! He 
meets the Almighty face to face, and puts down his word by the 
force of logic! However incredible this may seem, especially 
in one so boastfully submissive to the divine word as Calvin, it 
may be clearly and conclusively shown to be a fact. The argu- 
ment—the invincible logie—by which, at the early age of 
twenty-six, Calvin triumphantly refuted the word of God, is set 
forth on page 196 of the second volume of his Institutes of the 
Christian Religion. It is, as it strikes us, one of the most 
wonderful feats of logic to be found in the whole range of human 
literature, science, or philosophy. 

He begins, very modestly, with the admission, that the word 
of God does raise a plausible objection to his doctrine! God 
says, ‘He is not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance.’ He is willing that all should come 
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to repentance, and consequently to life. No, says Calvin, he is 
not willing to any such thing. On the contrary, he is willing 
that many should perish; for, according to the eternal purpose 
and design of God, they were ‘ foreordained ’ to ‘ eternal damna- 
tion.’ They were created on purpose to be damned forever. 
Now, if this is not a direct and fiat contradiction of the word of 
God, it seems impossible to imagine how one could be framed. 
Calvin may well admit, therefore, that there is an ‘ apparent 
plausibility in their objection, [to his doctrine, ] from the declara- 
tion of Peter, that ‘the Lord is not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.’ 

. But how does he meet this apparently plausible objection? 
Does he attempt to show, that the declaration of Peter has not 
been correctly translated? No. Does he insist that it has been 
misunderstood, or misinterpreted, by those who object to his doc- 
trine? No. He just takes the word of God as it is in itself, and 
as it is understood by his opponents, and then proves that it is not 
true. We invite the reader to look at this feat of logic, and 
behold, and wonder. 

It is in these words: ‘Conversion is certainly in the power of 
God ; let him be asked, whether he wills the conversion of all,. 
when he promises a few individuals to give them “a heart of 
flesh”, while he leaves others with “a heart of stone.”’ [Vol. IL., 
p. 196.] God says, he ‘will have all men to be saved.’ But 
Calvin replies, since ‘conversion is certainly in the power of God, 
let him be asked’, whether he really means what he says, seeing 
that he saves only ‘a few individuals’! Let him be asked, 
whether he will have all men to come to repentance and life, when 
he selects only a few as the objects of his converting power, and 
leaves all the rest, according to his eternal decree, to their fore- 
ordained doom of ‘eternal damnation.’ Let him be asked, in 
other words, whether his declaration, that he ‘will have all men 
to be saved’, is not clearly and obviously false. Let him be 
asked, in fine, if this grand show of his goodness, is not a miserable 
sham, and a mockery of those whom, from all eternity, he has 
doomed to everlasting torments. 

We have three remarks to offer on this wonderful feat of Cal- 
vin’s logic, which, from his time to this, has been the stronghold 
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of his followers. In the first place, it is logic versus the word of 
God. On which side are we? Is the logic of Calvin, or the 
word of God, to be our guide? For our part, the moment we 
discover that the conclusion of any logic, however plausible or 
well-constructed, comes into conflict with the word of God, we give 
it to the winds. We may not be able to detect the fallacy ; but 
we know the logic to be false somewhere, because it contradicts 
the word of God. .We know the logic to be false, because the 
word of God is true. 

But, in the second place, the fallacy which has so long lurked 
in the logic of Calvin, may be laid bare, and shown in its true 
light. It was long before we detected this fallacy, and much 
longer before we discovered that, if allowed to work its way into 
the depths of the Christian religion, it would prove a fatal worm 
at the roots of all its great, soul-saving, and God-glorying doc- 
trines. This destructive fallacy exists in the-premise of Calvin’s 
logic, in the assumption, namely, that ‘conversion is certainly in 
the power of God.’ 

This assumption is false. Conversion is not in the power of 
God, that is, without the codperation of the will of the person in 
whom it takes place. Conversion is not in his power alone, not 
because it is less than infinite power, but because it is not within 
the province of infinite power itself to produce, or give real ex- 
istence to, so monstrous, absurd, impossible, and self-contradictory 
a thing as a forced obedience, or a necessitated holiness. God 
may regenerate the soul, and enable it to obey his voice, but he 
cannot give the obedienee itself. This cannot be given from 
above ; it must be rendered from below. If God should bring his 
power, with all its infinite energy, to bear on a single soul; this 
might convert the man into a machine, but not the sinner into a 
saint. The soul must be converted, if converted at all, by moral 
means, not by physical force. The power of God may, if you 
please, turn the will about as he sees proper; but then there is, 
and there can be, no more moral obedience, or virtue, in such an 
effect, than in the turning of a stone, or a star. The will itself 
must turn, by its own self-active power, or it can never be con- 
verted from sin to holiness. God may, it is true, by his power, 
restore all the fallen and dilapidated faculties of human nature, 
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and thereby enable men to become holy. But he cannot give them 
the holiness itself; for what he gives them, or works in them, is 
not their obedience, virtue, holiness, or good works. This con- 
sists, not in the possession of God-given capacities for good, but 
in the obedient exercise of such capacities. Hence, after God has 
performed his part in the work of conversion, he has to wait, and 
call upon men, for the performance of their part. ‘As I live, 
saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his way, and live. Turn ye, turn 
ye, for why will ye die?’ But if they will not turn, they must 
die. There is no remedy for them. The power of God cannot 
convert and save them. God does all that is possible to infinite 
wisdom, and goodness, and power, for the conversion and salva- 
tion of sinners; but yet, after all, if they will not turn, they must 
die. God works in us to will and to do of his good pleasure; and, 
having done all to this end, he calls upon us to work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling. If, as all may, and as most 
actually do, we refuse this codperation, we must die. There is no 
hope for us. This codperation on our part—this last, decisive, 
and crowning act in the work of conversion, is man’s, and not 
God’s. If it were otherwise, then God would treat us as stocks 
and as stones merely, and not as rational and accountable beings. 
God is more than willing and ready to perform his part—to do 
all that is possible to infinite wisdom and goodness and power— 
toward the conversion of sinners; but if, after all, the sinner will 
not do his part, then is he inevitably, irretrievably, and eternally 
lost. There is no greater delusion under the sun, nor one more 
fatal to the souls of men, than the fond hope that God, in his 
boundless mercy, will, some time or other, convert and save the 
wicked. The thing cannot be done. The hope cannot be realized. 
Alas! for the vast multitudes of men, who, having rejected the 
offers of God’s infinite mercy and grace, rely upon his power for 
their conversion and restoration to purity: and peace, to holiness 
and bliss! They might as well expect him to convert stones into 
rational and accountable beings, by the use of ‘moral suasion’ 
only, as to transform sinners into saints, by the application of 
power. In other words, the assumption of Calvin, that ‘con- 
version is certainly in the power of God’, is in the highest degree 
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absurd in itself, as well as hideous in its consequences. Let us look 
at some of these consequences. 

We have already seen, that if the premise of Calvin be true, 
then his logic extinguishes the two most glorious lights of God’s 
word :—that he ‘is not willing that any should perish, but that 
all should come to repentance’; that he ‘ will have all men to be 
saved, and to come into a knowledge of the truth.’ But this is 
not all. For, if conversion be in the power of God, without re- 
spect to the codperation of man, then may all the great facts and 
doctrines of revelation be refuted by our logic, and the whole 
glorious system thereof reduced to one mass of ruins. 

If, for example, the conversion and salvation of all men might 
have been effected, by the mere word of divine power; then why 
did Christ come into the world ‘ to seek and to save that which is 
lost’? Why did he lay aside the sceptre of universal empire, and 
exchange the throne of his eternal glory for the form of a servant, 
in order to convert and save the souls of men, if this, without any 
such costly sacrifice, might have been accomplished by the mere word 
of hispower? Weare told, most truly, that the incarnation, the life, 
the sufferings, and the death of Christ, is the most stupendous 
display of the infinite wisdom and goodness of God the world 
has everseen. But this is true, only on the supposition, that the 
grand object of his advent could not have been attained by any 
exercise of mere power. If, on the contrary, he could have saved 
all men by the mere word of his power, who can see any wisdom 
or goodness in the fact, that, instead of so doing, he chose to 
encounter such inconceivable humiliations, and hardships, and 
toils, ending in so ignominious death, only to effect the same object 
to a very limited and imperfect degree? Nay, who would not 
see.in such an unnecessary sacrifice, both in life and in death, a 
wonderful display of folly and weakness? If, for example, one 
could save thousands from destruction, by simply stretching forth 
his hand, or speaking a word, would it not be the brightest pos- 
sible manifestation of his wisdom and goodness to do this at once, 
and to leave no part of the achievement unperformed? But if, 
instead of this, he should go around the world, toiling and suffer- 
ing for years, only to rescue a few of the thousands whom he 
might have so directly and so perfectly saved, leaving all the rest to 
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perish, who would, or could, have seen any wisdom or goodness in 
such a course? Nay, who would not have been compelled to re- 
cognize in such a course, a manifestation of folly and weakness? In 
like manner, if God could have saved all men by the word of his 
power, is not the doctrine of the Cross only so much humiliation, 
sacrifice, and suffering in waste? and, as such, is it not a display 
of weakness and folly? On the contrary, if God could not con- 
vert and save men by his power, then do we see that the work of 
Christ was necessary, in order to save that which was lost, and is 
consequently the highest possible display of the wisdom and love 
of God. Then do we comprehend, and contemplate with adoring 
wonder, the significance of the omnipotent yearnings of his infinite 
compassion over the ruins of a lost world. He could not save 
men by his power; and therefore it is, that he trod the wine-press 
alone, and dyed his garments in blood, in order that he might 
rescue them from destruction. He could not force their wills by 
his power; and therefore he sought to win them by his love. 
Behold, then, the glory of the Cross, whose effulgence fills the 
universe with a new song of gladness and joy! 

By the logic of Calvin, if true, that glory is extinguished, and 
all its effulgence goes out in darkness. For if God could save 
all men by the word of his power; and yet if, instead of doing 
this, he gives up his own Son—the companion of his bosom from 
all eternity—and devotes him to unutterable humiliations, sor- 
rows, sufferings, and death, in order to rescue only a small portion 
of them; then how dark — nay, how inconceivably dreadful — is 
such a view of his character! Is it not evident, then, that, by 
the logic of Calvin, the idea of God is obscured, and the glory 
of his universe eclipsed ? 

But the major premise, the foundation of his logic, is nowhere 
found in the word of God. It is the offspring of a false meta- 
physics, and the foundation of a false logic. Its fallacy is every- 
where implied in the utterances of Christ. He exclaims, for ex- 
ample, ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your house is left unto 
you desolate.’ Now, what shall we say of this pathetic lamenta- 
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tion — of these tears of compassion which our Redeemer wept 
over lost souls? Shall we say that they were not sincere? If 
by the word of his power, he might have converted and saved 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, then are we bound to doubt the 
sincerity of his sorrows and his tears. We may, indeed, adopt 
the style of Calvin’s logic, and say,—Let him be asked, if he is 
really sorry for the lost souls of Jerusalem, when, if he had so 
chosen, he might have saved them all by the word of his power? 
Let him be asked, if he really wished to gather her children to 
his bosom, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
when he refused to exert his efficacious power for that purpose? 
Let him be asked, in one word, if his sympathy is sincere, or if he 
merely sheds hypocritical tears, as he thus weeps over the lost souls 
of Jerusalem, when, if he had chosen, he might have so easily 
saved them all by the mere word of his power? Let him be 
asked — no, no—Jlet him not be asked any such impious ques- 
tions. His sorrow was sincere; and he wept over lost souls, just 
because his power could not save them, and because all the re- 
sources of his infinite compassion had been expended upon them 
in vain. 

Though he was the Son of God, and thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God; yet he nowhere claims the power to save all 
men unto the uttermost. On the contrary, he only says, I will 
‘save unto the uttermost, all such as come unto me. But if any 
will not come, they must perish. If any will not obey the voice 
of his love, nor yield to the influences of his Spirit, then, ex neces- 
sitate rei, is their house left unto them desolate. For, as he can- 
not force them by his power, so he can only seek to win them by 
his love; and if they will not yield to this, then must they die in 
their sins. 

Again, he says, ‘What more could have been done to my vine* 
yard, that I have not done in it? Wherefore, when I looked that 
it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes.’ Now, 
if the logic of Calvin be sound, these are merely idle words, and 
a miserable mockery of man’s estate. For, if conversion be in 
the power of God, we may truly reply, Let him be asked, if he 
really means what he says, when, if he had only spoken the word, 
his vineyard had everywhere brought forth grapes, and not wild 
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grapes merely? Let him be asked, if he really means that he 
could have dene no more to his vineyard, than he has done in it, 
when, if he had so chosen, he might have caused it to bring forth 
an all-glorious harvest of perfect grapes, to the honor and glory 
of God? The word of God demands, ‘What more could have 
been done to my vineyard ’—what more? Calvinism replies, in- 
finitely more ; for, in spite of thy solemn challenge, thou mightest 
have caused it bring forth nothing but perfect grapes. Does 
not his logic, then, give the lie direct to the word of God? 

These are only a few achievements of the logic in question. 
It just sets its mouth against the heavens, and blows out, one 
by one, all the great lights of revelation. If true, it is a fatal 
worm at the roots of all the great soul-saving, and God-glorifying 
doctrines of the Christian religion. It denies the sincerity of Christ ; 
it puts out the glory of the Cross ; and transforms the character of 
the ever-blessed God, whose very essence is Love, into a monster 
more hideous than Moloch. But it is false. It is as hollow in 
its foundation, as it is Titanic in its audacity. We give all such 
logic to the winds. In its first principle or premise, as seen in 
itself, it is false; and it is, moreover, shown to be false by the im- 
pious conclusions to which it necessarily leads. Thus, by the 
reductio ad absurdum, is brought to light the absurdity of a prin- 
ciple which, if true, would reduce the whole scheme of Christian 
doctrine to a frightful congeries of overwhelming absurdities. It 
is the great fundamental, all-pervading, and all-transforming 
principle of CALVIN’s INSTITUTES. 

In the third place, it is with this principle, that Calvin cuts the 
Gordian knot of the moral universe ; or, in the twinkling of an eye, 
solves the Problem of Evil. This problem is usually regarded 
as a mere matter of speculation, which does not affect, in any way, 
the great. practical truths of our Holy Religion. But this is 
a great mistake. The atheist builds his nest in ‘this enigma 
of the universe ’— the existence of evil—and thence distils the 
poison of his doubts into the minds of men. If there be, says 
he, an all-perfect God, as Christians contend, then he is both able 
and willing to prevent all evil. But if this were the case, then 
no evil would exist. Hence, since evil does exist, God must either 
be unable or unwilling to prevent it. Which shall we say? If 
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we say, willing but not able, we limit the power of God. On 
the other hand, if we say able but not willing, we limit his good- 
ness. Calvin impales himself on this last horn of the atheistic 
dilemma. That is, he says—‘ Able but not willing’; which 
exalts the power of God at the expense of his goodness. Is not 
this the worst horn of the dilemma in question? Is it not, in 
other words, betver to limit the infinite power of God, than to 
limit his infinite goodness? It is certain that Calvin, from his 
standpoint — able but not willing — only gained distorted and 
frightful views of the divine omnipotence, and, at the same time, 
dark and distressing views of the divine goodness. We do, 
therefore, shun this horrible horn of the atheistic dilemma ; especi- 
ally as we are admonished so to do, by the word of God, which 
assures us, that ‘he is not willing that any should perish, but that 
all should come to repentance.’ But if he is willing that all 
should come to repentance, leaving none to perish, it follows, that 
‘he will have all men to be saved.’ His goodness is, therefore, 
without the least sign or shadow of a limit. 

Shall we, then, embrace the other horn of the dilemma, and 
say—willing but notable? This position contains, we believe, the 
truth, but the truth most imperfectly and erroneously expressed. In 
order to bring out the truth, therefore, into a clear light, we divide 
this position into two distinct and clearly defined propositions, 
First, ‘God cannot work contradictions.’ This proposition is uni- 
versally conceded.- But this does not limit the power of God ; it only 
limits the objects of power to things which are possible, or which 
are involved in no contradiction. Secondly, if God should pre- 
vent all sin, and, by his power, bring all men to repentance, he 
would work a contradiction ; which is impossible even with God. 
Not because, we repeat, his power is less than infinite, but because 
it is not within the province of power to produce, or give real ex- 
istence to, such inconceivable nonentities, or crazy conceits. For 
the establishment of these two propositions, we must refer our 
readers to the discussion of them in our THeEopicy, [Part I., 
chapters iii. and vi.; Part II., chapters i. and v.] 

It is frequently said, by Calvinistic theologians, that ‘the 
event is the best interpreter of the divine isitention.’ Hence, as 
sin, and misery, and death reign over all, they conclude that God 
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did not intend to prevent them, or desire to see holiness, and 
happiness, and life in their place. He intended, on the contrary, 
—nay, he designed and decreed, all the sin, and misery, and 
death, by which the universe is afflicted. But we earnestly pro- 
test against the logic of this method. The word of God is the 
best interpreter of his intention. Hence, where this word is so 
clear and explicit, we utterly refuse to allow the dark event — 
the existence of evil — to interpret ‘ the divine intention.’ Especi- 
ally since the event itself has never been interpreted by them. 
How can we—in the name of common sense—how can we 
bring light from the dark, mysterious, and inscrutable event, to 
illuminate the very clearest declarations of Scripture? The at- 
tempt to do so, has, as we have seen, only served to extinguish 
the light of God’s word, and spread the awful darkness of the 
event over all that is otherwise glorious, clear, beautiful, and 
cheering in the suklime scheme of redemption. No, we repeat, 
the word of God is the best interpreter of his intention. By 
this word we stand, and, instead of plunging into the bottomless 
abyss of darkness created by the logic of men, we bask in the 
sunshine of God’s infinite goodness. We are not ihe disciples 
of the event,— no, but of Him ‘ who spake as never man spake,’ 
and who has revealed the Father as willing that none should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance, and life, and 
eternal blessedness. We read, we see, and we know. ‘ Logic’, 
says Dr. Barrow, ‘was not given to us, to put out our eyesight 
with.’ Much less was it gjven to us, to put out the light of God’s 
love, and involve the universe in darkness. But, as in former 
times, Aristotle and the Schoolmen used logic to corrupt and 
darken the light of nature, so is it still too often employed as an 
engine to extinguish the light of revelation. 

Having established the election of some to ‘eternal life,’ and 
the reprobation of others to ‘eternal damnation,’ by his logic, 
Calvin appeals to Scripture to fortify this foregone conclusion. 
Let us see, then, how he deals with this, the word of God. 

He attempts, in the first place, to explain away the words of St. 
Paul to Timothy. ‘I exhort, therefore,’ says St. Paul, ‘that 
first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks, be made for all men; for kings, and for all that are in 
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authority ; that they may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty. For this is good and acceptable to God 
our Saviour ; who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto 
the knowledge.of the truth.’ (I. Tim. ii., 1-4). That is, as Dr. 
Macknight puts it, ‘for all men, especially for kings, and all 
who have authority in the state.’ Calvin, seizing on this 
special mention of kings, and so forth, who specially need the 
prayers of Christians, concludes that St. Paul is speaking of 
different orders of men only, and therefore only means that God 
will have only some of all orders to be saved! St. Paul says, 
make ‘ supplications, prayers, intercessions, ... . ‘for all men,’ 
especially for kings and all others in authority, for God ‘ will have 
all men to be saved. But this only means, says Calvin, that God 
will have some of all orders to be saved! His theory requires 
this; and hence this must be true. But we submit it to every 
simple-minded, and honest Christian man in the world, if this be 
not to contradict the word of God as flatly as possible, and not 
to interpret it at all? 

But the next instance is, if possible, a still more flagrant viola- 
tion of the respect due to the divine word. He ‘is not wiles 
that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance,’ 
Now, there is nothing about orders of men here; it relates to in- 
dividuals exclusively. Hence, as we have already seen, Calvin 
takes the word of God just as it is, and then refutes it by logic! 
He does say, indeed, that ‘the willingness’ that all ‘should come 
to repentance must be understood in consistence with the general 
tenor of Scripture.’ The general tenor of Scripture! and is not 
this general tenor, we ask, all in favor of the obvious meaning of 
St. Peter’s words, and opposed to Calvin’s gross perversion of 
them by his logic? In the sixth verse of Tim. ii., St. Paul de- 
clares, that Christ Jesus ‘ gave himself a ransom ‘for all’; but 
this too, it seems, ‘must be understood in consistence with the 
general tenor of Scripture.’ Hence, the great Apostle must be 
understood to mean, not that Christ ‘gave himself a ransom for 
all’, but only for the elect! So, in like manner, are a hundred 
other clear and unequivocal texts of the divine record disposed of, 
and set aside, by ‘the general tenor of Scripture.’ The truth is, 
that Calvin finds ‘the general tenor of Scripture’ in a few passages 
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of St. Paul’s Epistles ; and then all the rest of the Bible goes for 
nothing. Calvin was, for his era of the Church, a truly great ex- 
positor of the Scriptures, when his theological prejudices and 
passions did not disturb the action of his marvellous. powers. But 
when his darling tenet of predestination was in question, he 
seemed to become absolutely blind and deaf to all things, except 
to the arguments which might be urged in its favor. Upon these 
he relied with the utmost and most undoubting confidence, with- 
out once subjecting them to the tests of Scripture, or reason, or 
common sense. The arguments, especially, which he drew from 
the ninth chapter of Romans, and which he regarded as the most 
unanswerable of all, are almost without a parallel in the history 
of human logic. They appeared so solid, at first view, so like a 
structure of impenetrable adamant, that he dwelt in them, as a 
fettered giant dwells in his cell, upon which all the light of heaven 
falls in vain. That light never once entered his mind, or dis- 
turbed his dogmatism. If, on the contrary, he had only let in 
upon them the dissolving light of other Scriptures, he must have 
seen, that he had mistaken words for things, shadows for sub- 
stance, and dreams for demonstrations. We speak with confi- 
dence ; because, after a contest of thirteen centuries, the great 
champions of predestination have abandoned that fortified tower 
and stronghold of Augustine and Calvin. Even Dr. Hodge, no 
less than Dr. Macknight, has deserted that fallen fortress of pre- 
destination, and entrenched himself in the eighth chapter of the 
same Epistle, as the last hope of a lost cause. It is, indeed, among 
the most striking signs of the wonderful age we live in, that the 
two extremes of Romanism and Calvinism are, at last, evidently 
declining, crumbling away piecemeal, and falling into dust and 
ashes upon their old foundations. We have no doubt, that some- 
thing unspeakably better than either will rise out of the ashes, 
combining in one system much, if not all, that is good 4nd im- 
perishable in both. Calvinism will contribute, we believe, by far 
the most important and vital elements of the new creation. But 
she will have to lay aside her frightful mask of metaphysics, and 
come forth in her own essential and awful beauty, before she can 
go forth, in the name of God, conquering and to conquer, shod 
only with the preparation of the glorious gospel of God’s eternal 
love. 
2 
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But what shall we say of Arminianism? Shall we overlook 
her position in history, or ignore her sublime claims to the grati- 
tude of mankind? By no means. But, if we would be her 
friends indeed, we must not overlook her faults. We must, on 
the contrary, search these to the bottom, and lay them bare with 
the same calm and immovable love of truth, with the same un- 
flinching courage, with which we have oppesed the logic of her 
adversaries. Arminianism was, in fact, a sublime protest of the 
intuitions of reason, and of piety, and of moral feeling, against 
the conclusions of the Calvinistic logic, without having cut loose 
from the fundamental assumption, or premise, from which those 
conclusions necessarily flow. Hence, instead of being able to cor- 
rect the logic of her great adversary, and remove the frightful 
mask of metaphysics from her face, she herself fell into manifold 
shallows, inconsistencies, and self-contradictions ; and consequently 
failed to perceive the essential glory of the soul of Calvinism. 
Let her cut loose, for good and forever, from the great funda- 
mental postulate, or premise, of the Calvinistic logic, that ‘ con- 
version is certainly in the power of God’; and then may she suc- 
cessfully grapple with her great adversary on the arena of logic 
itself. But until then, will the intuitions of her reason, the out- 
cries of her Christian consciousness, and the agonized utterances of 
her oppressed moral feeling, be heard in vain, by those who are 
wedded to the cruel and crushing conclusions of the logic of Cal- 
vinism. For Calvinists will still point to that; and say, show us the 
fallacy there, or elseacknowledge yourself defeated. But when ‘the 
fallacy there’ is shown, and the fundamental postulate of Calvinism 
is exploded, then may Arminianism complete her glorious work. 
Her shallows will deepen ; her inconsistencies will disappear ; and 
she will remain mistress of the field. Then will logic as well as 
feeling, reason as well as piety, rise up and call her blessed. The 
light of logic will then cease to obscure the glory of the Logos. 
The day will then dawn — nay, it has already dawned — in which 
it may be truly said, We are all Calvinists ; we are all Arminians. 

Now, it is for this great day, that we look, and long, and pray, 
God forbid that our labors, however poor and humble, should be 
animated by any low, mean, or sectarian design, instead of being 
directed with a single eye to the promotion of his glory, and the 
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progress of his religion upon earth. God forbid that we should 
have any meaner motive, than to be ‘ laborers together with him’, 
in speeding, according to the full measure of our very limited 
abilities, the appearance of the glorious day, in which logic shall 
be shorn of its claws — its cruel and crushing conclusions — and 
the Christian consciousness shall rejoice to be delivered from its 
terrible inflictions. The glorious day, in one word, in which the 
lion shall lie down with the lamb, and a little child shall lead 
them, and all shall see ‘the glory of the Lord.’ It is with this — 
design, and in this spirit, that we now propose to descend, with 
the lamp of a new logic, into the eighth chapter of Romans, in 
which so many dark and terrible things have been seen, and in 
which so many fierce fires of controversy have raged, with a 
view to explore the abyss for ourselves. It will be seen, if we 
are not greatly mistaken, that even over this long and fiercely 
contested passage of Scripture, Calvinists and Arminians may 
embrace each other, and there dwell together in the blessed ‘ unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ It will be seen that even 
this place of Scripture, which has so long been converted into 
an abyss of darkness, by the fulse metaphysics and logic of men, 
is really replete with ‘the glory of the Lord.’ Nor will this 
consummation, so devoutly to be wished, require either party to 
make any compromise of their Christian principles, or doctrines. 
It will only require both parties to lay aside the false principle, that 
‘conversion is in the power of God’, without the free, uncon- 
strained codperation of man, in order that ‘the idea of God’ 
may shine with equal lustre upon both. 

Such is the design which we have formed; or which, rather, 
has grown up in our minds during long years of patient, plodding, 
and protracted investigation. We now proceed to its execution. 
But, in descending into the abyss of darkness before us, (as it is 
commonly esteemed,) we must proceed slowly, step by step, and, 
on every foot of the way, cast the light of our little lamp. We 
must also, of course, define each step, or position, before it can 
be proved, or illustrated by us. We therefore begin with the— 

First position. We do not object to the Calvinistic interpre- 
tations of the eighth of Romans. We take them just as Mack- 
night, or Hodge, or other enlightened critic of the same school 
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gives them; for they seem to us to be correct. Hence, for our- 
selves at least, the everlasting wrangling about the meaning of the 
passage is at an end. We agree with our Calvinistic brethren 
about the contents of the passage in question. But, then, wemust 
insist, that they do not mingle their own notions, or false prin- 
ciples, with those contents ; so as to add to, or take from, the pure 
word of God. We must insist, in particular, that in the appli- 
cation of the principles gathered from the Word, by their own . 
interpretation, they do not allow the false principle, that ‘con- 
version is in the power of God’, to creep into their logic unawares, 
and corrupt their conclusions. With this precaution, we proceed 
to our— * 

Second position. ‘The called according to his purpose’. God, 
then, had a purpose; and that purpose was eternal, fixed, and 
immutable. And according to this, his unchangeable purpose, he 
did call some to everlasting life, and not others. So far, we are 
still agreed. In addition to this, we also freely admit, that the 
number of the called, or elect, is so definite and fixed in the 
Divine Mind, that it can neither be increased nor diminished. 
Or, to express the same thing in the words of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith,—‘ These angels and men, thus predestinated 
and foreordained, are particularly and unchangeably designed, and 
their number is so certain and definite, that it cannot be either in- 
creased or diminished” (Chap. III. Sec. III.] So far, then, we 
are good Calvinists ; and we rejoice to be, so far, at one with our 
Presbyterian brethren. 

Third position. We also agree with them, in regard to the 
perseverance of the elect; as firmly believing as any Calvinist 
that ever lived, that none of the elect, whom God has called, ac- 
cording to his eternal and unchangeable purpose, will ever be lost, 
or miss of everlasting life. But, while we thus agree with them 
in regard to three of ‘the five points’, when stripped of their 
metaphysics, and purged of all admixture of human logic, we are 
not the followers of John Calvin, or the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. Nay, although we agree with them to a greater extent 
than other Arminians, we are, nevertheless, more determined in 
our opposition to them than Arminius himself, or any of his fol- 
lowers. or, presently, we shall see them introduce their meta- 
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physics and logic, to corrupt the pure word of God, and spoil the 
whole doctrine of Scriptural election and reprobation ; and then 
the voice of our opposition must be heard. 

Fourth position. ‘Whom he did foreknow’. After noticing 
the different senses of the word foreknow, and the interminable 
disputes thence arising, Dr. Hodge reaches, as it seems to us, its 
true meaning in the verse before us. ‘The idea, therefore,’ says 
he, ‘ obviously is, that those whom God peculiarly loved, and by 
thus loving, distinguished or selected from the rest of mankind ; 
or to express both ideas in one word, those whom he elected, he 
predestinated, &c.’ [Hodge on Romans, viii. 29.] We are,: 
then, still at one with our Presbyterian brethren, and walking in 
delighted agreement. 

How complete the chain looks! For whom God elected from 
all eternity, ‘he also did predestinate to be conformed to the image 
of his Son, that he might be the first-born among many brethren. 
Moreover, whom he did predestinate, them he also called: and 
whom he called, them he also justified: and whom he justified, 
them he also glorified.’ How complete the chain seems! Some, 
who are elected from all eternity, are predestinated, called, justi- 
fied, and glorified. Is not the chain really complete? and does it 
not hang suspended to the foot of the eternal throne? Yes, but it is 
only by a false link, which the Calvinistic logic has forged, and 
used to fasten the chain to the foot of a Divine Fate. A mar- 
vellous link it is, too, and strong as any other in the adamantine 
chain of predestination, which seems suspended from the throne 
of the Omnipotent. But it will not bear inspection. A close 
and searching scrutiny detects the cheat, and lets the whole 
chain drop to earth. Let us see if this is not so. If, in other 
words, our Calvinistic brethren have not deceived themselves, as 
well as the rest of mankind, by this unconscious forgery of theirs, 

Fifth position. There was something back of election itself 
namely, the ground or reason of election, In the passage before 
us, there is not a word, nor 2 syllable, in relation to the ground 
or reason of election; and yet it is upon this question, that the 
whole controversy turns. But this question can never be settled, 
as long as both parties agree in the common error, that conversion 
is in the power of God; that he can, by coercion, bring the will 
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to repentance, faith, and good works, or holiness. For, if this prin- 
ciple be admitted, then both sides are in the wrong, and each may 
be easily refuted by the other. [See Theodicy, p.244-5.] Now, 
it is right here, where the Epistle in question is so profoundly 
silent, and the missing link occurs, that the false link is surrepti- 
tiously slipped in, to complete the chain, and fasten it to the 
throne of Omnipotence. Thus it is, that the only point in dis- 
pute, and the one upon which the-whole controversy hinges, is 
tacitly assumed by the one side, and overlooked by the other. It 
is to this link, therefore, in the so-called adamantine chain of 
predestination, necessity, or fate, that we would direct the atten- 
tic of our readers. 

The question before us divides itself’ into two: First, is there 
any ground or reason of election? and, secondly, if there be, 
what is that ground or reason? It is in regard to these two great 
questions, that our controversy with Calvinism begins; that we take 
our stand decidedly with Arminians. For, we are firmly persuaded 
in our own mind, that, in relation to these questions, the views of 
the Arminians are above those of the Calvinists, as high as the 
glory of heaven itself is above the gloom of the Pit. Let us 
compare them, and see. 

In regard to the first of the above questions, whether there is 
any ground or reason of God’s election of some to eternal life, 
and his preterition of all others, we join the glorious company of 
the Arminians. For we do not, and we cannot believe, that God 
makes so great a difference between the saved and the lost, with- 
out any ground, reason, or cause of his decision. We cannot 
believe, in other words, that He ever takes such as he leaves, or 
leaves such as He takes. On the contrary, it is an article of our 
faith in the glory of God, that, where He makes so awful a 
distinction in the destiny of his rational and accountable creatures, 
He sees some real difference between them. Otherwise He would 
be a respecter of persons, and not a righteous ruler or judge. 
Otherwise He would be an arbitrary and capricious tyrant; con- 
ferring eternal life upon some, and consigning others to eterna] 
death, without any reason for His decree. Even if we could not 
see the ground, reason, or cause of his decision; we know, not 
only that it must exist, but also that it must be worthy of his 
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infinite wisdom and justice. For He is a righteous Judge and 
Ruler, who distributes life and death according to rule, according 
to the eternal dictates of truth and justice, and not according to 
the weak, fond, capricious will of an odious tyrant, who, without 
reason, exalts his favorites to heaven, and thrusts all others down 
to hell. Nay, we had rather ‘doubt truth itself to be a liar’, or 
mercy itself to be malice, than to deem so unworthily of the ever- 
blessed God, in whom is life, and light, and love for all his 
creatures alike, and in whom there is ‘ no variableness, or shadow 
of turning.’ For, if there be no reason for His decision, then 
His rationality is gone, his wisdom is extinguished, and there is 
nothing left of Him but blind, omnipotent, arbitrary will. Who 
—O who, in the name of Christ, could worship such a God? All 
Arminians, then, without a dissenting voice, insist that God’s 
eternal decree of election, is based on wisdom and truth, as well 
as made known and executed in mercy to mankind. 

The answers of Calvinism to the same question, arc, on the 
other hand, as weak and wavering, as inconsistent and mutually 
destructive of each other, as they are dishonoring to the adorable 
majesty of the Supreme Ruler of the world. These answers may 
be reduced to three. First, there is no ground, or reason, of the 
decree of election. It proceeds from the bosom of God, as it was 
therein conceived, simply and solely because such was his good 
pleasure and omnipotent will. Thus, in regard to the question 
before us, Calvin says: ‘In the first place they inquire, by what 
right the Lord is angry with his creatures who had not provoked 
him by any previous offence; for that to devote to destruction 
whom he pleases, is more like the caprice of a tyrant than the 
lawful sentence of a judge; that men have reason, therefore, to ex- 
postulate with God, if they are predestinated to eternal death with- 
out any demerit of their own, merely by his sovereign will. If such 
thoughts ever enter the minds of pious men, they will be suffi- 
ciently enabled to break their violence by this one consideration, 
how exceedingly presumptuous it is only to inquire into the causes 
of the Divine will; which is in fact, and is justly entitled to be, 
the cause of everything that exists. For if it has any cause, then 
there must be something antecedent, on which it depends; which 
it is impious to suppose. For the will of God is the highest rule 
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of justice ; so that what he wills must be considered just, for this 
very reason, because he wills it. When it is inquired, therefore, 
why the Lord did so, the answer must be, Because he would. But 
if you go further, and ask why he so determined, you are in search 
of something greater and higher than the will of God, which can 
never be found. Let human temerity, therefore, desist from 
seeking that which is not, lest it should fail of finding that which 
is.’ [Institutes, Book ITI., chap. xxiii.] 

Now here we are told, as plainly as words could tell us, that 
when we ask, why God ‘devotes to destruction’ those who ‘had 
not provoked him by any previous offence’, the only answer is, 
‘Because he would’. If you seek the ‘why’, or the reason, you 
seek that ‘which is not’; because you seek ‘something greater 
and higher than the will of God.’ No such thing exists. It is, 
indeed, even ‘impious to suppose’ the existence of any such thing ; 
for, if it existed, it would ‘be greater and higher than the will’ 
of God itself. Calvin could not have written all this impious 
nonsense, we believe, if he had only known, and borne in the mind, 
the distinction between the two meanings of the phrase, ‘the will 
of God’, which we have taken so much pains to explain in our 
last paper on ‘The Idea of God.’ The distinction, namely, 
between ‘ the will of God’, when the expression is used to denote 
his power, or that by which he ‘ devotes the reprobate to destruc- 
tion’, or consigns them to hell, and the same phrase, when it is em- 
ployed to designate his wisdom, or that by which his plans and 
laws are all framed for the creation and government of the uni- 
verse. In one word, the distinction between his optative will or 
power, and his legislative will or wisdom. For if it be asked, why 
God does this or that, by his power, we may surely find the reason 
in his wisdom, without placing anything above the will of God, 
in any improper sense of the word. We only say, indeed, that 
his power is regulated by his wisdom ; or his will in one sense of 
the word, by his will in another sense of the word; all which 
is in exact accordance with the nature of things, as well as with 
the glory of God. 

Secondly, after having asserted, and tried to prove, that no 
ground, reason, or cause of the divine will exists, Calvin declares 
that there is one. ‘We must always return, at last,’ says he, 
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‘to the sovereign determination of God’s will, the cause of which 
is hidden in himself” ‘Thus, in one breath he asserts, that the 
thing does not exist, and that to seek it, is to seek that ‘which 
is not’; in another breath, it is asserted that it does exist, only 
it ‘is hidden in [God] himself.’ 

Thirdly, this ground, reason, or cause which does not exist, 
and which yet does exist among the secrets of the divine bosom, 
hidden away from all human eyes, Calvin finally sets before us, and 
explains to the entire satisfaction of his followers. The reason 
why God elects some to eternal life, is, say Calvin and all his 
followers, to manifest his mercy, and render it glorious in the 
eyes of the universe; and the reason why he reprobates others, 
and consigns them to everlasting torments, is to bestow equal 
honor and glory upon his justice. 

Thus are we required to believe, first, that no reason for elec- 
tion exists, and it is even impious to suppose its existence ; 
secondly, that it does really exist, but is hidden away from all 
human eyes, amid the inscrutable mysteries of the divine bosom, 
so that, as we are frequently admonished, it is the height of pre- 
sumption for ‘carnal reason’ to endeavor to pry into this secret 
of secrets ; and, thirdly, that it is brought to light, and explained, 
in Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Religion! It is not, and 
yet it 7s; it is inscrutable to human eyes, and yet it is seen and 
explained by John Calvin. How difficult, nay, how impossible 
is it for the very best minds to escape the penalty of self-contradic- 
tion and confusion of thought, if, instead of a search after truth, 
they devote themselves to the support of a theory! Such partisan 
minds, however marvellous their powers, may become great logi- 
cians, butnotgreatthinkers. They may astonish the world as Calvin 
has done, by the subtlety and acuteness of their logic, but, at the 
same time also, by the manifold inconsistencies into which they 
fall. Nothing can save them from such inconsistencies and con- 
fusion of thought, but freedom from prepossessions, and the calm, 
cautious, patient, and prayerful search after truth. ‘The harmony 
of any philosophy in itself’, says the Master of Wisdom, ‘ is that 
which giveth it light and credence.’ 

Our second question is, what is the ground or reason of elec- 
tion to eternal life? The eighth chapter of Romans, as we have 
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already said, contains no answer whatever to this question. ’ 


Hence, no one can find it there, unless he puts it there himself. 
The great Apostle begins with the simple fact of election itself, 
without one word as to its ground, reason, or cause. He only 
says, ‘For whom God foreknew’, [or fore-approved, or, as Dr. 
Hodge says, ‘elected’,] ‘he also did predestinate’, &c. He says 
nothing — absolutely nothing —as to the ground or reason of 
election or choice. Here, then, is the blank ‘to be filled, the 
missing link to be supplied; and we insist that it shall be filled, 
not with shadows or shams, but with solid truth. This is the 
point, therefore, at which we must watch our logicians, or they 
will practise upon us the legerdemain of jugglers, who, while our 
attention is called off in one direction, play their deceptions in 
in another direction.? 

We have already anticipated Calvin’s reply to this question. 
If we ask, why God would have only some to be saved, he simply 
replies, ‘Because he would’. This is no answer; and as to all 
the information it imparts, he might just as well have said— 
‘Because ’—and there stopped. Is not this more worthy of a 
child than of a Calvin? And if this is all he had to say, would 
not silence have been his greatest wisdom? But this is not all he 
had to say; for, in addition to this, he tells us, that God elected 
some to eternal life, in order to manifest his mercy, and glorify it 
in the eyes of the universe. But is not this too little of a good 
thing? Why should God confine his mercy to some, to a few 
select favorites only, and leave all the rest of mankind to perish? 
He expressly declares, that ‘the obstinate are not converted, 
because God exerts not that mightier grace, of which he is not 
destitute, if he chose to display it’. (Institutes, Book III., chap. 
xxiii.] But why did He not choose to display it? , Why, on the 
contrary, did he confine his ‘mightier grace’ to a few only, and 
leave all the rest to die in their sins? Was it because He ‘liked 
election, but loved reprobation’? Or, because he loved not elec- 
tion less, but reprobation more? The only answer which Cal- 
vinism returns to this question is, if God had elected all, or chosen 


1 We do not mean by this, of course, that they intend to cheat us. In fact, 


they are the dupes of their own legerdemain, and deceive themselves even 
more than they do their adversaries. 
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to save them, his justice would have been without its lawful prey. 
Or, in other words, he left the obstinate to perish forever, in order 
to manifest his justice, and magnify it in the eyes of his rational 
creatures. Thus, what is given to his mercy, is taken from his 
justice, and what is given to his justice, is taken from his mercy. 
Mercy claims and carries off the few; but the many are dragged 
down to hell by justice. Alas! that in this frightful contest, in 
this horrid conflict of equally legitimate claims, the justice of God 
should get the lion’s share! Is it not evident, we ask, that the 
logic of Calvinism, which breeds so many inconsistencies in its 
own system, has also introduced discord into the very bosom of 
God itself? Is it not evident, in one word, that it inaugurates in 
the bosom of the ever-blessed God, and celebrates, the everlasting 
war between the Lion and the Lamb? Does this accord with the 
true idea of God ? 

If this scheme be true, then, in order to mitigate the view of 
the divine mercy, which is therein presented, it becomes necessary 
to supply a sufficiently dark background on which its equivocal 
glories may be displayed. Accordingly, Augustine says: ‘ By 
Adam’s sin the whole human race became a corrupt mass, and 
justly subject to eternal damnation; so that no one can blame 
God’s righteous decision, if none are saved from perdition’. 
Again, he expressly declares :—‘ Why faith is not given to all, 
need not move the faithful, who believe that by one all came into 
condemnation, so that there would be no just complaining of God 
though no one should be freed’. Orice more, to the same effect, 
Augustine says: ‘The dominion of death has so far prevailed 
over men, that the deserved punishment would drive all headlong 
into a second death likewise, if the undeserved grace of God did not 
deliver them from it’! In like manner, Calvin, always true to the 
teachings of Augustine, quotes the following words from that 
father and saint :—‘The whole mass of mankind having fallen 
into condemnation in the first man, the vessels that are from it 
to honor, are not vessels of personal righteousness, but of Divine 
mercy.’ ([Institutes, Book III., chap. xxiii.] To which he 
adds :—‘ The Lord, therefore, may give grace to whom he will, 


1 Wigger’s Presentation, ch. xvi. 
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because He is merciful, and yet not give it to all, because He is a 
just judge; may manifest his free grace, by giving to some what 
they never deserve, while by not giving to all, he declares the 
demerit of all.’ [Jbid.] Indeed, according to the doctrine every- 
where set forth by Calvin, all men and children, having been cor- 
rupted by the sin of Adam, might be justly consigned to the fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels. They are only fit to serve 
as fuel for Tophet; and it is only to the glory of his infinite 
mercy, if a few are plucked as brands from the everlasting burn- 
ings. And, in order to prove this awful tenet, our Calvinistic 
brethren will quote Scripture: ‘Is thine eye evil, because God is 
good?’ Ah, no! but our eye is distressed, and perplexed with 
the awful darkness, because his goodness is made to appear so 
limited, so partial, so arbitrary, and so unmerciful to the majority 
of mankind. We believe in the mercy by which some are saved, 
but we do not believe in the justice, by which all, without a 
Redeemer or a remedy, might be consigned to everlasting tor- 
ments. We leave this belief to Augustine, and Calvin, and to all 
others, whose views of God’s mercy are so low, mean, and defec- 
tive, as to require such black and horrid pictures of his justice, 
in order to set them off to advantage by contrast. Sorry as they 
are, they do, indéed, shine forth with a lustre not their own, from 
the dark ground of such a representation of the divine justice. 
But is such the justice of God? Could he, for the sin of one 
man, or the corruption it brought upon our nature, justly consign 
the whole human race—nten, women, and children — without 
hope or remedy, to hell-torments forever? We had, for our 
part, rather believe that darkness is light, that hell is heaven, or 
that hate is love, than to entertain such an idea of the adorable 
and glorious justice of God. We had rather believe, indeed, that 
he had denied himself and ceased to be God, than that he could, 
for the sin of one man, condemn the whole race, without remedy, 
to such adoom. No, our God, it is true, is, for all incorrigible 
sinners, ‘a consuming fire’, but he is not himself the chief of 
sinners. He made all men for this purpose, and for this purpose 
only, to love, and to be loved; and therefore it is, that he ‘ will 
have all men to be saved.’ He ‘is not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.’ ‘ As I live, saith 
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the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his way, and live.’ 

Why, then, are not all saved? Why does God elect some, and 
leave others to perish in their sins? Because, we reply, all cannot 
be saved. Or, in other words, all cannot be made holy by power ; 
or, as Dr. Hodge truly says, ‘ Holiness is salvation.’ Calvin has 
involved himself, and others, in the darkness of his horrible 
heresy, just because he has been pleased to assert, that God could, 
if He would, save all men. But where did he find this asser- 
tion? Certainly not in the eighth chapter of Romans; nor in 
any other portion of Scripture. He asserts, that if God had 
given his grace to the reprobate, or the lost, they too would have 
been saved. But from whom did he learn this sentiment—from St. 
Paul or St. Augustine? Augustine, says Calvin, ‘makes the follow- 
ing quotations from Ambrose’s book on predestination: “ Whom 
Christ has mercy on, he calls. Those who were indevout he could, 
if he would, have made devout. But God calls whom he pleases, 
and makes whom he will religious.” If I were inclined to compile 
a whole volume from Augustine, I could easily show my 
readers, that I need no words but his.’ ... ‘The observation 
of Augustine therefore remains true, “that the grace of God does 
not find men fit to be elected, but makes them so.”’ (Institutes, 
Book III., chapter xxiii.] But if he will give us one word from 
St. Paul, it will have more weight with us, than ten thousand 
from St. Augustine. If he will show us where Christ, or any 
one of his Apostles, has said, that if God had given his grace to 
the reprobate, or non-elect, they would have been saved, we will 
then admit that he has the Bible on his side. But let him not 
attempt to prove his doctrine from the Bible, and then, in the 
darkness and confusion of his argument, bring forward his own 
word only, or the word of St. Augustine, to supply the missing 
link in the chain of predestination. If God had given his grace 
to the non-elect, they would not have been saved. It is for this 
reason, and for this reason alone, that they are not saved. It is 
not because His mercy is limited, that the elect only are saved, 
but because it is rejected and despised by the reprobate. They 
perish, because God’s infinite mercy, which is over all his works, 
cannot save them. 
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We reject the method, no less than the logic, of Calvin. He 
reasons from God downward ; we reason from man upward. He 
proceeds from the unknown to the known; we proceed from the 
known to the unknown. He proves, from the divine omnipo- 
tence, that God could save all, if he would; we prove from the 
word of God itself, that He would save all, if He could. He is 
not only wise above what is written, but with his wisdom, he ex- 
tinguishes the light of the written Word. He appeals to the dark 
event of sin and death, to contradict and disprove the word of God ; 
we appeal to the word of God, to cast its all-cheering light on the 
dark event itself. He makes the dark event, which he does not 
even pretend to interpret, ‘the best interpreter of the divine in- 
tention’ ; we make the word of God the best interpreter of his 
intention, and, in the light of that word, we interpret the dark 
event itself. 

The event only teaches, that some are saved, and that some are 
lost. The word also teaches, that the elect only are saved, while 
the reprobate are lost. But if we inquire, why is this? or what 
makes the difference? we must go to the word for the reason. 
The event is here as silent as it is dark. But the word tells us, 
that some are saved, because they codperate with the grace of God, 
which is given unto them; and thereby ‘make their calling and 
election sure’ ; and others are lost, because they do despite to the 
Spirit and refuse to obey his voice. Now here we have, in the, 
word of God itself, the ground or reason of election; for God 
knew from all eternity, who would thus yield a willing obedi- 
ence to His grace, and live; and those who, on the other hand, 
would reject His grace, and perish. God, who saw the end 
from the beginning, elected all those to eternal life whom he fore- 
knew would obey, and live; and left all others to perish in their 
incorrigible sins. The bare possibility of the salvation of some, 
was the ground of their election ; and the utter impossibility of 
the salvation of others, in consequence of their rebellious will, 
was the cause of their non-election. This ground of election is 
not in the eighth chapter of Romans, any more than is the asser- 
tion of Calvin; but then it is derived from other portions of 
Scripture— from the word of God himself, and not from the 
word of Augustine. 
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If this view be correct, we are, in several respects, much 
nearer to our Calvinistic brethren, than are most other Arminians. 
In the first place, we as closely agree with them, as they do with 
themselves, that it was not any ‘merit of congruity’, or other 
merit, which God saw in the elect, to mark them out as the ob- 
jects of his favor. It was all of pure, unmixed grace, that he 
chose them out of the mass of mankind, and put their names in 
the book of life. All that can be said is, that there would be in 
them no insuperable obstacle, or bar, to the saving work of God 
in their souls. Secondly, we agree with them in regard to the 
perseverance of the elect; for, if God elected only those whom 
he foresaw would obey and live, their perseverance is contained 
in the very ground or reason of their election. If God had, in- 
deed, elected any to eternal life, whom he foresaw would ‘fall 
from grace’, and finally perish, is it not evident that he would have 
made a great mistake? Thirdly, we agree with them in the 
opinion, that the grace of God is not given to all men, with a 
view to their salvation. For why should God bestow his grace 
in vain; or waste it upon those, whose obstinacy and rebellion 
would only cause it to increase their guilt and condemnation? 
Why may not he, who foreknows all things, withhold his grace 
in mercy, as well as bestow it in mercy? He bestows his re- 
straining grace, no doubt, for many purposes besides the salvation of 

. souls. But why should he bestow it for this purpose, in case he 
should foresee it would do no good, but only enhance the guilt 
and misery of the sinner? If we are not mistaken, we are apt 
to make far too free with the free grace of God, and deliver our- 
selves with too great confidence respecting points on which we 
have not sufficiently reflected. How often, for example, we hear 
it confidently asserted, that the grace of God is bestowed upon 
all men alike; just as if this were necessary to justify him in the 
condemnation of the finally impenitent. But neither his wisdom, 
nor his goodness, seems to require him to labor for the conversion 
of those, by whom he knows his grace would be despised and re- 
jected. If his grace were bestowed for the conversion of such 
persons, it would only aggravate their guilt and condemnation. 
Why, then, may not God, in some cases, withhold even the 
glorious gift of his Spirit in mercy, as well as bestow it in others ? 
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The restraining influences of the Spirit are, no doubt, given for 
many other purposes beside the conversion of souls; for such 
are the evil tendencies of human nature that, without them, the 
order of society could not be at all preserved. Who knows the 
human heart? or what it would make of this wicked world, but 
for the restraining hand of God’s infinite love? We do not know 
how it may appear to others; but, as for ourselves, the conclusion 
to which we have been constrained to come, by a life-long study 
of the mysterious.and awful subject, is, that the unregenerate 
heart of man is a nest of vipers, which are quiet only under the 
hand of God. Only let that hand be removed, and they will 
raise their heads, and hiss like things of hell. Has not history, 
as well as the word of God, revealed this truth to the thoughtful 
student of her lessons? But although ‘God is love’, why should 


he go about to convert particular souls, when and where he sees * 


his labor would be worse than in vain? We cannot see. 

But, while we thus come nearer, in some respects, to the teach- 
ings of our Calvinistic brethren, than do most other Arminians ; 
yet our opposition to them is there planted on a rock, which can- 

‘not be removed. The advantages, indeed, which this position 
seems to possess over that of the Calvinists, are so numerous and 
so great, that we would not exchange standpoints with them for 
a thousand worlds. 


1. For, as seen from our position, or standpoint, it is the , 


eternal decree of God, that the operations of his regenerating 
Spirit, must be followed by the codperation of man’s free will, 
before he is conyerted and saved. ‘This preserves the doctrine of 
man’s free agency, and makes it a part of the divine decree itself. 
The scheme of Calvinism, on the contrary, annihilates the free, 
moral agency of man, and saps the foundation of human re- 
sponsibility. However this inference may be denied by Augus- 
tine, and Calvin, and Edwards, and Hodge, we think its truth 
has been demonstrated, and all the subterfuges torn away, which 
have been invented by them to veil it from the eyes of the world. 
[See our Examination of Edwards on the Will, and our Theodicy }. 

2. We behold, too, in a sublime light, the equity of the divine 
character, in its dealings with man. If any be lost, it is not 
because they come into the world with a depraved nature, but 
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because they choose to go out of the world with a nature un- 
renewed by the grace of God. His ways are equal and alike equit- 
able to all. He never takes such as he leaves, nor leaves such as 
he takes. He sets life and death, heaven and hell, before all 
alike, and then calls upon all to choose. ‘I call heaven and 
earth to record this day’, ‘that I have set before you life and 
death, blessing and cursing; therefore choose life.’ [Deut. xxx. 
19.] This is his decree. It respects, it does not annihilate, the 
will of man. It anticipates, and aids in all possible ways, but 
does not destroy, the will of man. Our fate is, under God’s in- 
finite grace, in our own hands; but there is no fate above us. 
Neither is there a stoical fate, nor an atheistical fate, nor a theo- 
logical fate, above us, to interfere with the God-given power to 
serve him, or to excuse our sins, 

3. Our position shows the mercy of God to be infinite. No 
one, except those who place themselves beyond the possibility of 
salvation by their evil deeds, is ever lost. Hence, the love of 
God, which elects and saves all whose salvation comes within the 
range of possibility, has absolutely no limits. It could not 
possibly appear greater, or more beautiful, than it presents itself 
to our view. Calvin, on the contrary, casts the love of God out 
of his theology with the pitchfork of his logic, which proves, if 
it prove anything, that mankind was created, for the most part, 
as fuel for Tophet. It is for this reason, that we so earnestly 
’ desire to see ‘ his theology ’ cast out of all the creeds of Christendom, 
by the pitchfork of divine truth. By ‘his theology’, we here 
mean, of course, those things which are peculiar to itself, and not 
those which it holds in common with the teachings of St. Paul. 
Calvinism contains the substance of St. Paul’s doctrine ; ‘but it is, 
nevertheless, the most hideous caricature of divine truth the 
world has ever seen. It converts, indeed, in its outward form 
and expression, the glorious gospel of love into a hideous gospel 
of hate. If we could believe that there is one soul in hell, whom 
God might have saved, he would cease to be the God whom we 
adore. Ask us not to believe, then, that there are now in heil 
myriads of men, women, and children, by Love’s eternal design 
and absolute decree. Ask us not to believe, that they were 
created for this end; to which, from all eternity, they were 
doomed by the hand of God’s omnipotent and irresistible decree. 

3 
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4, From the vantage-ground of our position, we also behold, 
with adoring wonder, the infinite justice of God. This is neither 
limited by, nor does it limit, the infinite mercy of God. For it 
merely acts upon those who were not, and never could be made, 
the object of mercy; and acts upon these only according to the 
measure of their ill-deserts, and the exigencies of the moral 
empire of God. It has no limit, except those which circumscribe 
and bound the objects of justice. 

5. In conclusion, our position not only shows the mercy and 
justice of God, to be as great as can possibly be conceived, but it 
also exhibits the perfect harmony and agreement between these 
sublime attributes of the Divine Being. It robs mercy of nothing, 
in order to decorate the triumphs of justice; and justice of 
nothing, in order to display the glories of mercy. On the con- 


trary, it marks out and defines the orbit of each, and in which- 


each revolves in all the plenitude and perfection of its glory, 
without the least clashing or interference of either with the 
other. In one word, instead of the war between the lion and 
the lamb in the bosom of God, it shows us that, from all eternity, 
‘Mercy and truth are met together ; righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other.’ 

Such is The Idea of God to which our investigations have led 
us. We know not what others may think of it; but, as for 
ourselves, we would not exchange it for ten thousand little frost- 
bitten worlds like this. If our Calvinistic brethren denounce, 
we shall grieve; if they approve, we shall rejoice. But whether 
they denounce or approve, it will be a very small thing, when 
compared with the approbation of God. If from a good con- 
science, we can only reflect His approving smile, we shall have 
gained the great object of our labors. 

We add, in conclusion, that we see no sign or shadow of 
Calvinism in the eighth of Romans, or in any other por- 
tions of Scripture. That shadow was there once, like a fear- 
ful apparition from the. Pit; and it looked so exactly like a sub- 
stance, that it seemed impossible to dispel the illusion. But we 
could not embrace such a spectre, even if all our senses had 
sworn it was from heaven. For, in the words of Mr. Froude, 
which occur so strangely in his eulogy on Calvinism, it ‘turns 
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existence into a hideous nightmare’. It was the pressure of 
that nightmare on our reason, and its gloom in our imagina- 
tion, that would give us no rest, but keep us thinking, and scruti- 
nizing, and examining, and testing the scheme of Calvinism, 
till the light of reality seemed to dawn. It has now become 
‘high noon.’ The apparition of the Pit is laid; the ‘ hideous 
nightmare’ has vanished; and the universe of God is all over 
radiant with a Divine Beauty; and the song of the angels, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good will toward 
men,’ is ever ringing in our hearts. 

We had intended, at the conclusion of this paper, to dwell on 
the mischief which the Calvinistic idea of God has wrought 
among men. But this article is already too long. Hence, this 
branch of our subject, must be reserved for some other and more 
suitable occasion. 





Art. II.—The Poems of Henry Timrod. Edited with a Sketch 
of the Poet’s Life. By Paul H.Hayne. New revised Edition. 
New York: E. J. Hale & Son. 1873. 


Among the sad things of earth must be reckoned those regrets 
which come to us all, at some time of our lives, when we think 
upon the dead—regrets that we have omitted to render offices that 
might have lightened for them the pressure of life’s burdens, or 
the yet more bitter regrets that we have committed actual offences 
against them ; all the more bitter for the very reason that we re- 
cognize them to be unavailing. The dead are gone from us for- 
ever, and we feel that the laurel-wreath of glory, place it ten- 
derly as we may, upon the brow of the dead, can ill atone for 
the neglect to bestow sweet blossoms of sympathy and encourage- 
ment upon the living. 

The feelings of a whole people may partake of somewhat such 
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a character, when suddenly made aware that the light of a true 
genius has been extinguished in their midst ; that, from the ashes 
of an obscure and almost unmarked grave has arisen, phcenix-like, 
a reputation instinct with immortality. 

What an impressive lesson touching the vanity of human 
applause, to hear the highest encomiums passed upon a being 
who can no longer be benefited by them, when it is remem- 
bered how persistently the same were withheld when the 
fainting spirits of the suffering man so needed the tonic of such 
a cordial! If but a tithe of the appreciation had been bestowed 
upon the living Timrod which has been fruitlessly lavished upon 
his memory, it is perhaps not extravagant to say that he might 
yet be alive, and would more than probably have produced works 
to illustrate his country’s fame far nobler even than those which 
yet remain. How hollow sounds the voice of praise when the 
ear of him whom it celebrates is cold in death! How vainly fall 
tears of sympathy for the sorrows of one whose woes they can no 
longer alleviate! With what chill reverberation come echoing 
back from the caverns of death the feeble plaudits of human 
tongues! Vanity! vanity! is the burden of the sad refrain ; and 
we feel that if the poet’s aspirations meet with no higher fulfil- 
ment than this world affords—if his genius grow to no fuller de- 
velopment than is attained in the ungenial soil of earth, he is, 
alas! a creature unblessed indeed. One is ready to cry out in 
dismay: Wo! be to him who is gifted with endowments beyond 
his fellows. Wo! be to him upon whom has fallen the mantle 
of poetic genius. For, its concomitants of high-strung nerves, 
lofty enthusiasm, quick sensibilities and simple faith, are they not 
so many precious gifts, glorious in the sight of Him who gave 
them, beautiful in the eyes of the beholder, yet at the same time 
easily transformed into just so many winged arrows, whereby the 
soul of their possessor is pierced with pangs of sharpest anguish, 
and made to know that heart-sickness which is born of disap- 
pointment ? 

The small volume commemorative of Timrod which we have 
under review, was issued from the New York press in 1873. A 
brief account of the success it has met with may not be uninterest- 
ing, as showing the drift of public sentiment, which in this 
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instance took an unexpected direction. After the MS. had been 
repeatedly offered for publication and rejected by older and more 
influential houses, Messrs. E. J. Hale & Son, Murray street, 
courageously undertook to bring out the work ; not for a moment 
expecting it to prove remunerative, but urged by higher motives. 
To their surprise the first edition sold rapidly ; a second also, the 
volume having been enlarged by the insertion of additional poems. 
This edition also was enthusiastically received, soon exhausted, 
and duly followed by a third. The sale of the work is now more 
slow, but the demand for it is regular; and the publishers have 
reason to congratulate themselves that, through their instrumen- 
tality, Timrod’s poems have taken their place alongside of the 
acknowledged classics of literature. 

It is noteworthy that the work found sale at the North quite 
as much as at the South, although such sentiments of Southern 
patriotism as breathed through every page of Timrod’s verse must 
have jarred against many a cherished and bitter prejudice of the 
Northern mind. When such sectional prejudices are held in abey- 
ance and made to give way entirely before disinterested admiration 
for the genius of a quondam foe, as was the case with the most 
prominent critics of the North with regard to ‘Timrod’s Life and 
Poems,’ the magnanimity of the spirit shown should be recognized, 
and met on the other side witk reciprocal cordiality. 

Truth to tell, the advent of this dainty little volume gave to 
very many Southerners even, the first knowledge they possessed 
of the existence of such a poet as Henry Timrod. Alas! for 
Southern glory. Alas! for Southern pride, when with the tidings 
of the death of ‘ the ablest poet the South had yet produced’, came 
also the bitter tale of trial, poverty, and neglect, which had relent- 
lessly pursued their victim, until escape was found for him, at last, 
only in the dreamless sleep of the grave. 

That we had lost a genuine poet from our midst was not énough 
to learn; we were made to know that he had literally pined away 
and died from the effects of starvation. Alas! for the people 
whose boast has ever been of generosity, that such a thing could 
happen even in the hard times immediately succeeding the war. 
Charity suggests that the blame lay not with individuals, but 
that the poet’s retiring self-respect and reserve were the cause of 
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his suffering, and that he need only have made known his wants 
for hundreds to have flown to the rescue. The motive for making 
an unvarnished statement of the facts of the case, is assuredly not 
for the purpose of bringing any reproach against people or coun- 
try ; but because we feel it to be a sacred duty to study the re- 
cords of the past with a view to the better use of the present and 
future. People or individual were unworthy of their vocation to 
seek moral perfection of nature, to which we verily believe them 
called, who would wish past faults or mistakes of any kind to be 
hushed up and concealed from view. How much more hopeful 
as well as more honorable the case of those who probe to the bot- 
tom every festering ulcer that threatens to destroy heaith ; accept 
readily the sharp but effective intervention of the surgeon’s knife, 
and use every available means for effecting a thorough cure. The 
study of history only becomes practical when we erideavor to take 
home lessons of wisdom from the experiences of the past; and 
from the study of events which have recently occurred, from 
the sad fortunes of those, whilom our contemporaries, come, with 
far more touching earnestness than from the dim past, appeals to 


‘our conscience and heart, bidding us emulate virtues which we 


have seen nobly illustrated, or avoid errors whose fruits of bit- 
terness we are mayhap yet tasting in sorrow and dismay. 

We speak of Timrod in connection with those who have de- 
served well of their country for deeds of patriotic valor, because, 
although he bore not a.soldier’s share in the defence of his country, 
yet the voice of his thrilling ‘Call to Arms,’ ‘Carolina,’ &c., 
not only did more efficient service at the time than the puny 


strength of one human arm could possibly have done, but it 


speaks now, and it will speak to generations yet to come, in mov- 
ing accents, of what were the true principles, aims, and hopes, that 
nerved the Southern Confederacy to make such gallant fight 
against overwhelming odds, as shall undoubtedly win for it a 
place in the pages of history as one of the most interesting episodes 
there recorded. 

Timrod was one of those unfortunates whom circumstances 
compelled to accept literature, not as the gay companion of his 
leisure hours, but the stern mistress upon whom to depend for 
sustenance. Such a career as that of Timrod would be too heart- 
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rending to consider, were not the light of Christian hope shed 
upon the darkness of his early tomb, illuminating its shadows 
with joyous gleams from that paradise beyond, into a participa- 
tion of whose glory we devoutly believe that son of genius and 
sorrow has surely entered. If other apology were needed for 
such an introduction, let it be found in a desire to awaken interest, 
and attune the hearts of reader and writer the better to sympa- 
thize with the high-souled aspirations, dashed hopes and touching 
death of the poet, to whom we would in this article pay a humble~ ~ 
tribute of admiration. . 

Henry Timrod was of truly American lineage, although his 
parentage was of several nationalities. His grandfather, whose 
namesake he was, had been a German, and settled in South 
Carolina before the Revolutionary War commenced ; his grand- 
mother, a lady of Scotch descent, yet resident in Ireland at the 
time of her marriage, was highly educated, and of a family in 
affluent circumstances, bearing the good Scotch name of Grahame. 
Now, lovers of pure blood and aristocracy may object to having 
their escutcheon marred by any admixture of foreign elements ; 
yet children sprung from such marriages are frequently endowed 
with extraordinary gifts, inheriting apparently the talents and 
virtues peculiar to each country whose characteristics they repre- 
sent. Upon American soil the intermingling of blood from 
several sources, provided they be good sources, seems to pro- 
duce especially favorable results. It was evidently so in the case 
of William Timrod, the poet’s father, who from his early boy- 
hood showed, that with all the sturdy, honest independence of the 
Scotchman, he possessed the reflective powers and depth of mind 
characterizing Germany’s most favored sons. 

Karly deprived of a father’s care, his mother desired to have 
him educated for a lawyer, as the career best fitted for the devel- 
opment of the lad’s evidently brilliant intellect. Her plan was, 
however, frustrated by the wilfulness of her boy, who, passion- 
ately fond of reading, conceived the strong desire to become a 
bookbinder. He carried his point by running away from school 
and actually binding himself to a master of the trade he so much 
fancied. The sterling worth of his character was proved, how- 
ever, by the steadiness with which he pursued his chosen calling 
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after all its illusory attractiveness had disappeared before the 
stern realities of apprentice-life. In the most tantalizing manner 
he must needs work early and late at providing covers for books 
whose fascinating contents he may not even tarry to consider in 
the most cursory manner. It is not to his discredit that he be- 
came a skilful and approved workman. Yet his thirst for know- 
ledge was not to be quenched by the difficulties that presented 
themselves in the way of its gratification ; and we learn that the 
apprentice-boy would escape from his dark garret to the leads of 
the house, to read by the vivid moonlight of a Southern clime, and 
that he spent every available penny in procuring candles to enable 
him to prosecute his studies when the nights were dark. Shaks- 
peare was at that time his favorite companion, and he speedily 
developed not only considerable poetic taste, but power of poetical 
expression, writing odes and songs that were greatly admired. 
Of one such effort Washington Irving exclaimed with fervor, 
that ‘Tor Moore had written no finer lyric.’ At a later 
period he also composed a drama in five acts, which he regarded 
as, par excellence, the literary labor of his life, but by some strange 
mischance the MS. was irrecoverably lost, to the bitter regret of 
himself and family. Amidst the constant laboriousness of a 
busy mechanic’s life, he continued to lay up an enviable stock’ of 
solid learning, and was besides extraordinarily gifted in conver- 
sation ; so much so indeed as to become, in Col. Hayne’s words, a 
provincial Coleridge, and to attract to his workshop, habitually, 
many of the most cultivated and witty gentlemen of Charleston, 
drawn thither solely by desire to hold converse with this singu- 
larly learned and versatile mechanic. 

At the early age of nineteen, Wm. Timrod married a Miss 
Prince, at that time a beautiful girl of sixteen, yet one who proved 
herself to possess the more enduring charms of a lovely disposi- 
tion and well-balanced mind. She too seems to have possessed the 
poetic temperament in a high degree; and one of her daughters 
describes her in the following beautiful language : 

‘It was from her, more than from his gifted father, that my 
brother (Henry Timrod) derived that intense, passionate love of 
Nature which so distinguished him. Its sights and sounds 
always afforded her extreme delight. Shall .I ever forget the 
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almost childish rapture she testified, when, after a residence in the 
pent-up city all her life, she removed with me to the country? 
A walk in the woods was to her food and drink, and the sight of 
a green field was joy inexpressible. From my earliest childhood, 
I can remember her love for flowers and trees, and for the stars ; 
how she would call our attention to the glintings of the sunshine 
through the leaves; to the afternoon’s lights and shadows, as 
they slept quietly, side by side; and even to a streak of moon- 
light on the floor. She would sit absorbed, watching the tree- 
branches as they waved in the winds, and say, “ Don’t they seem 
to be whispering to each other in a language of theirown?” To 
this strong love of Nature, she added so correct a judgment in all 
things, so much sound practical sense, such self-abnegation and 
entire devotion to those she loved, and such sweetness, forbear- 
ance, gentleness, that I think I can truly say, she was one of the 
most perfect characters I ever knew. Her children loved her 
with a devotion rarely given even to a parent.’ 

We see, therefore, that from both sides of the house Henry 
Timrod had a right to the heritage of a poet’s nature, with all 
the trying concomitants of such a destiny. Who can fail to be 
touched by William Timrod’s poetic address to his infant Harry, 
in which a father’s feelings of present joy and pride mingled with 
the seer’s mournful prescience of coming woe? [p. 12-13]. 

Mr. Timrod was a violent Union man at the time of the great 
political controversy concerning Nullification, and employed his 
pen as well as all other possible means of influence in enthusiastic 
furtherance of the views of his party. He was appointed, in 
consequence of the prominence gained by his political activity, to 
an important post in the City Custom House, and was afterwards 
appointed to the captaincy of the German Fusileers, an esteemed 
volunteer corps of Charleston. At the head of his command he 
marched to the relief of St. Augustine, Florida, then attacked by 
the Seminole Indians; and the exposure and hardships of the 
campaign seem to have induced disease, of which he died in about 
two years after his return, in the 45th year of his age. 

His family seem’ to have been maintained in comfort upon the 
fruits of his industry, if we may judge by the fact that his son 
Henry enjoyed the, advantages of attending the best school in 
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Charleston. There it was that he formed an intimacy which was 
to prove life-long, with the poet, Paul Hayne, in whom he found 
most congenial companionship. Here these two exchanged con- 
fidences with regard to the earliest effusions of their poetic genius; 
nor were even chilled in ardor, when roughly assailed as dis- 
turbers of the order of school discipline by their harsh and un- 
appreciative master. Prof. Gildersleeve, of the University of 
Virginia, was also a school-fellow of Timrod, but says that in the 
little dark-eyed school-urchin of those days, there were no out- 
ward signs whereby he was marked to the casual observer, as one 
born to distinction and set apirt from the common herd. But to 
intimate.associates, there was apparent a keenness of relish in his 
appreciation of the beauties of Nature most uncommon in a boy 
of his age; and the exquisite delight which he evidently derived 
from Saturday rambles through meadow, field and forest, were 
a sure index of the existence of poetry in the soul, slumbering it 
is true in embryo obscurity, but hereafter to bud forth and blos- 
som in tropical luxuriance and earliness of maturity. For, as- 
suredly one of the most cherished and peculiar endowments of 
the born poet is a certain intense sympathy with Nature, an in- 
nate enjoyment of its thousand manifestations of beauty and sub- 
limity, which seems to constitute an essential part of his very life, 
conferred from on high as an investiture to qualify him for perform- 
ing one of the special duties of his calling, viz. to stand forth as an 
interpreter of Nature’s many-tovgued dialect, and impart to others 
in some measure of what she has so bountifully bestowed upon 
him. In this respect Timrod proved himself to belong legiti- 
mately and of right to the race of poets —a genus, by the bye, 
specimens of which we hold to be of rare occurrence; editors 
of the present day to the contrary, who boast that their bureaux 
are besieged by hosts of poets, and overstocked with richest sup- 
plies of poetry ; so rich indeed that poetry is a mere drug in the 
market. We believe the gift of poesy to be one of those rare 
precious blossoms which cannot be common, like wire-grass or 
parsley ; although it may be of hidden modest growth, like the 
pearly Indian pipe or sweet wood-violet,-whose value may be 
only revealed by the havoc wrought upon them by some careless 
footstep. Poets unrecognized have lived and died ; yet that they 
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trouble the earth with their multitude and the exuberance of 
their verse is nosuch thing. On the contrary, true poets like the 
laureate Tennyson, insult the public by palming off mystic in- 
coherencies as verse, from the supposed unscalable heights of as- 
sured fame and established fortune. The initiated affirm that 
plain, si:uple folk cannot understand the hidden music of such 
refined compositions. Yet, is it the design of poetry to confuse 
the mind and lend no thrill of pleasure to the expectant soul? 
Assuredly not ; and if Mr. Tennyson could speak directly and 
simply to the heart in his youth, why may he not do so now in 
the zenith of his fame? Who shall explain? Is not ‘so many 
guineas a line’, the true answer { 

Believing, then, poetic genius to be among the rarest =e most 
beneficent of Heaven’s gifts to man, we deem Timrod to have 
evinced from his earliest years qualities that marked him as a 
poet by right divine. One of these individualities was an ex- 
quisite sensibility to sights and sounds of beauty, whether strik- 
ing the senses through the medium of nature, art, or humanity. 
Although the country around Charleston is rather flat and unin- 
teresting, yet the ocean spread out before the poet’s enraptured 
gaze, with all its changing phases of grandeur and sublimity. 
Whether wrapped in cloud and swept by storms, basking in the 
play of golden mid-day sunlight, or reflecting the rosy tints of 
summer twilight, we may well believe that the responsive soul of 
_ South Carolina’s poet drank in new inspiration with every 
change of scene and hour. 

There is something exhilarating, we may say ennobling, in the 
surroundings of a great mart of commerce, such as Charleston 
was during Timrod’s youth, which were well calculated to expand 
the nobler faculties of the soul. For, setting aside the mere 
spectacle (pleasing enough to the eye) of sails whitening the 
bosom of the deep, the gay flags of many nationalities floating in 
the breeze, and wharves astir with ceaseless bustle; there is a 
feeling inspired of fellowship with one’s fellow-man, a nearness 
to the far-off quarters of the globe, which cannot enter into the 
composition of one whose life has been passed in the interior of a 
country, and whose ideas of humanity are confined to the per- 
sonale of his own narrow neighborhood. 
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Such considerations are not trivial, when we attempt to sum 
up the constituents which combine to form the character of an in- 
dividual, especially when that individual possesses the acute 
sensitiveness peculiar to the poetic organization. And-may we 
not read intimate converse with the mysterious voice of ocean in 
such lines as these ?— 


‘I hear a murmur as of waves 
That grope their way through sunless caves, 
Like bodies struggling in their graves, 
Carolina! 


‘And now it deepens slow and grand; 
It swells, as, rolling to the land, 
‘ An ocean broke upon the strand, 
Carolina ! 


‘Shout! let it reach the startled Huns, 
And roar with all thy festal guns! 
It is the answer of thy sons, 
Carolina!’ 


Although never reaching medium height, even at maturity, 
Timrod as a boy was full of vigor and spirit and an ardent 
participator in active sports. He had no brother to share his 
duties and his pleasures; but several sisters, one of whom, at 
least, was a near sympathizer in all his plans and pursuits, 
whose companionship must have lent a peculiar charm to the 
family circle of which they both formed a part. He was bright 
and quick at his books, and pursued the study of the classics es- 
pecially with ardent zeal. At the age of sixteen or seventeen 
he became a student of the University of Georgia, and would 
doubtless have distinguished himself by carrying off its aca- 
demical honors, if he had not been forced through ill-health 
and want of funds to resign all hopes of completing a col- 
lege course. The training there received was, however, by no 
means lost upon him, and the germs of culture there implanted 
did him good service in after-life. 

Upon his return to Charleston, so soon as sufficiently recovered 
from what proved to be but a temporary ailment, he entered the 
office of Mr. James L. Pettigru, as a student of law. He soon, 
however, discovered that his talents did not lie in that direction ; 
and resigning all thoughts of preparing for the bar, turned his 
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attention diligently to preparation for assuming the duties of 
teacher or professor. An anecdote, told on the authority of Judge 
Bryan, must not be omitted in this place, showing naively, as it 
does, the poet’s common infirmity of absence of mind, outcrop- 
ping through the would-be practicality fitted for so sober a char- 
acter as that of law-student. Timrod having been sent on a 
business message by Mr. Pettigru, remembered by the time he 
had gone half-way that he had unfortunately lost all idea of 
what his errand was. Returning crestfallen to report this lapse 
of memory to his master, Mr. Pettigru exclaimed in the sharpest 
tones of his shrill voice: ‘Why, Harry, you are a fool!’ ‘And’, 
adds Timrod, ‘I would have been a fool to Mr. Pettigry to the 
end of my days, even had I revealed in after-life the genius of a 
Milton or a Shakspéare !’ 

Yet, if he could not quite overcome the idealistic tendencies of 
his temperament, he proved, by the persevering steadiness with 
which he devoted himself to the equally arduous duties of a tutor’s 
calling, that he had sufficient manly principle to work for an 
honest livelihood, even though the only work that offered itself 
might require rigid self-denial, and be in many respects obviously 
uncongenial to the wants of his nature. For more than twelve 
years, then, he quietly and faithfully plodded along in the discharge 
of a tutor’s humble, trying duties; his only recreation being found 
in paying short visits to Charleston, for the sake of reunion with 
his friends. And yet he did not repine, but maintained such 
cheerfulness and buoyancy of spirits as made him the life of the 
small, select circle within whose limits he was wont to unbend 
and show the genial side of his character. 

The tone of society in Charleston was at that time elevated in 
no common degree, nor had the littérateur any difficulty in finding 
sympathy there in his beloved pursuit. “While the air of polished 
society reminded the stranger of Parisian salons, its unaffected 
sincerity and straightforward cordiality recalled the Old Do- 
minion in its palmiest days, when the laws of hospitality and 
good-fellowship reigned supreme. The refinement which pre- 
vailed there was of too genuine a kind to demand wealth as a 
passport to admittance into society; and so, during his youth, 

cheered by the soothing influences of pleasant friendships, basking 
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in the mellow sunshine and bracing breezes of his favored native 
clime, young Timrod’s lot was blessed beyond that of many. 
Such influences were surely calculated to nourish his genius to 
full development. 

William Gilmore Simms, who had already achieved fame and 
partaken of some of its substantial fruits, welcomed to his hos- 
pitable home many young aspirants to distinction, among whom 
none were more cordially entertained than Henry Timrod. At 
one of the pleasant little convivial gatherings there held by young 
men of literary tastes, it was decided to set afoot a magazine, as 
an exponent of Charleston genius and Charleston enterprise. A 
willing publisher offered himself on the spot, and for a few years 
‘Russel’s Magazine’ claimed a place among the periodicals of the 
day. Col. Hayne (its editor) alludes to .its having been an 
‘eleemosynary institution’, as the main cause of its failure, but 
congratulates its founders upon having at least warmed into life 
much of the latent talent of the community. Timrod’s commu- 
nications were chiefly poetical, although not exclusively so, and 
some of his pieces gained him quite a local reputation. One of 
his songs became so popular as to be set to music. But literary 
work was as yet a mere pastime with him ; the amusement of his 
leisure hours, not the grave business occupation of his life. 

Amid what may almost be called the rubbish of a large Uni- 
versity library, the writer turned over the torn and defaced 
pages of an old set of ‘Southern Literary Messengers’, searching 
with sad interest for Timrod’s contributions, which Col. Hayne 
says were frequent during the years 1849-53. Few pieces were 
to be found but what have been reprinted ; still it was not un- 
interesting to behold specimens of the life-work, not only of 
Timrod, but of its accomplished editor, John R. Thompson. 
Congenial spirits were they !— both, too, cut off in their prime, 
before, perhaps, they had measured their full strength in doing 
service for literature. 

Be that as it may, after serving so long and dreary an ap- 
prenticeship to teaching, Timrod at last determined to come before 
the public as an author ; bringing out a small volume of poems, 
which was issued from the press of Ticknor & Fields, Boston, in 
1860. No other reason is needed to account for the fact that Tim- 
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rod’s contribution to literature fell almost dead from the press, than 
the statement that its appearance nearly coincided with the break- 
ing out of the great civil war, which so filled the phblic mind 
with absorbing excitement as to render it deaf and callous to 
ordinary sources of interest. Hence it is not strange that to the 
sanguine mind of our poet, his first literary venture as a book- 
maker seemed a disastrous failure. Discerning critics, however, 
were not wanting, both North and South, to give the author his 
just meed of commendation, which may in some measure have 
soothed his chafed and wounded spirit. Let ‘The Tribune’ 
have the credit of paying a noble tribute to the merits of the 
unassuming volume; for Timrod was intensely Southern, and it 
speaks strongly of a generous mind, that courtesies of the 
sort were extended to one of the proscribed section, at such an 
hour. Unqualified encomium from the literary critic of ‘The 
Tribune’, then as now, carried with it no little weight. 

Now we come to a crisis in the history of the poet, as of 


‘his native land. Record of his comparatively obscure outer life 


has been lost in the ferment and confusion of the period; but 
Timrod was undoubtedly the poet of the war, constituted so by 
the inspired character of the brilliant verse in which were 
clothed his stirring, passionate appeals to the patriotism, first of 
Carolina, and through her to the whole South. It was plain to see 
that with the Southern cause were identified the strongest hopes 
and aspirations of his life. Like the whole Confederacy, he 
listened to the voice of enthusiasm and sound of duty’s call, 
rather than to the cool and calculating dictates of reason, which 
would have led them and him to estimate differently the strength 
and resources of the foe. True man that he was, Timrod felt the 
thrill of patriotism tingling in every vein ; and conscious that his 
own health was not sufficiently strong to odmit of his" embracing 
the military career, he yet did more effective service by urging 
his compatriots in burning words of persuasive eloquence to gird 
them for the fight. Words which yet live, when the cause they 
commended has long since perished, and which will hereafter fur- 
nish a lasting monument to the purity of motive and fervor of 
religious zeal that nerved the Southerner to engage in a war, ill- 
fated indeed, but one that called forth such splendid illustrations 
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of heroic valor and Christian principle as will ever make it a 
bright page in the scroll of the world’s history ; not one of whose 
mementoes will be hereafter despised. 

English literature may be scanned in vain for finer lyrics than 
‘A Cry to Arms’ and ‘Carolina!’ While his address ‘To the 
Unknown Dead’, to‘ Spring’, on his ‘Carmen Triumphale’, breathes 
so melting a tenderness of soul, that, though mingled with all the 
fire of war-like ardor, it seems almost feminine in its gentle, sym- 
pathizing strain. Through them all speaks a greatness of soul, and 
a power of poetic expression, that flows with such simple natural- 
ness and so melodious a rhythm as wins its way to the heart at 
once, and has the air of springing spontaneous from the impetus 

_of noble thought within. The issues of the war struck a deeper, 


more resonant chord in the poet’s soul than had ever been touched ~ 


before, so that from this time his powers seem to have expanded 
into more vigorous growth, and his verse to become more elevated, 
more distinctly soaring above the plane of mediocrity. 

Those of the South who now paused long enough amid the 
din of strife to heed the voice of song, admitted the existence 
among them of at least one master of the ancient art of poesy. 
Not that we would ignore the fact that the profound feeling ex- 
cited by the vital issues of the war, evoked more than an ordinary 
amount of poetic talent among the Southern people ; for amid 
much dross, some pure gems of genuine poetry shine lustrously 
alongside the precious ones bequeathed us by Timrod’s unique 
and brilliant genius. Fitly do they commemorate the existence 
of our short-lived Confederacy, so passionately loved, so de- 
spairingly mourned. 

If it is remarked that after all the public were slow in giving 
recognition to Timrod’s merits, yet we should remember the evil 
days upon which he had fallen, and how closely he was identified 
as poet with that despised section, against whose people and 
opinions so deep-rooted a prejtdice has been entertained, not only 
by the North, but throughout the limits of the so-called civilized 
world. We would not stir up feelings of bitterness or wrath; we 
merely allude to the results of that unhappy cenvulsion of our 
country, to account for Timrod’s want of a success equal to his 
genius. No, Timrod threw himself heart and soul into the 
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Southern cause, and the downfall of the Confederacy sealed his 
fate so far as his fortunes in this world were concerned. Nor 
were the hopes and aspirations of such a poet the least-to-be 
lamented part of the precious freight that went down with that 
ill-starred ship of state. 

While the war raged at its. height in 1862, Timrod met with 
one of the severest and most tantalizing disappointments of his 
life. Without his solicitation, a scheme was set afloat for bring- 
ing him before the public in such handsome style as should com- 
mand attention. Some of the most influential citizens of 
Charleston proposed to bring out an edition of his poems in Lon- 
don, which an English artist of some eminence offered to illus- 
trate. Yet this bright hope was doomed to disappointment; and 
as Colonel Hayne touchingly expresses it, ‘Every hour his once 
bright anticipations grew duller, until ultimately they smouldered 
out one by one in the anguish, solitude, and bitterness of his 
soul.’ Timrod remarked years afterwards, ‘The great plan for 
publishing an illustrated edition of my poems has (I believe) 
evaporated in smoke! So fades, so languishes, grows dim and 
dies, the hope of every poet who has not money!’ Again, 
‘ An unspeakable disappointment ; but I try to bear my lot, the 
lot of all impecunious poets.’ 

Timrod was for some time correspondent for The Charleston 
Mercury, and in this capacity visited the scene of war in the 
West. He speedily saw enough of carnage and misery to sicken 
his sensitive soul, and to intensify his longing for peace, so feel- 
ingly expressed even in the midst of his most heroic ode. 

Yet while war was dragging its slow length along, Timrod’s 
heart was stirred by other and sweeter emotions. He had been 
long attached to Miss Kate Goodwin, a young lady of English 
parentage, and but recently become a resident of Charleston. 
Toward the beginning of 1863 he removed with his mother and 
sister to Columbia, South Carolina, where he became editor and 
part proprietor of The South Carolinian, a daily paper published 
in that capital. The position seemed to secure to him permanent 
occupation and a moderate competence ; so that with buoyant 
hopes and ardent expectations of happiness, he brought home his 
bride‘on the 16th February, 1864. This step was taken, however, 
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at a time that could not even then have been deemed auspicious ; 
for many were the portents announcing disaster and defeat as im- 
minent. But what Southerner did not stake all his hopes of 
private happiness, as well as political independence, upon faith in 
the success of his country’s arms ? 

But, not to anticipate, for one brief year Timrod’s happiness 
seems to have been greater than usually falls to the lot of man ; for 
he had found a partner whom he regarded as the very pearl of 
womankind, whose companionship enhanced for him every enjoy- 
ment of life. His heart does indeed seem to have rested tran- 
quilly in the new-found joys of a beloved, if humble, home. 

Col. Hayne describes him in his capacity of editor as being 
unflagging in attention to duty, remarkably felicitous in many of 
his editorials ; and he himself said that it was his delight to prove 
that a peet could drudge as well as another man, if the incentive 
placed before hiza were sufficiently strong. Yet the biographer 
would be unfaithful to his task who did not admit that, for all 
this, Timrod did possess some of the infirmities of genius, which 
ill fitted him for the struggling lot assigned him in the world. 
He was inveterately absent-minded, child-like in his estimate of 
the value of money, and of such simplicity as made him the too 
easy dupe of designing men. 

On Christmas Eve of the next year was born Willie, his 
only child, a baby of uncommon loveliness, over whose cradle 
arched a rainbow of brilliant hopes. Yet the father’s glad song 
of welcome had scarce died upon his lips, or the parents grown 
familiar with their new, strange joy, ere the cherished object of | 
their affections was snatched from theirembrace. The child died 
when barely nine months old, and yet Timrod’s soul was stirred 
to its very depths by the loss of his boy. A mourner beside that 
tiny grave, he seems for the time to have been made oblivious 
even of his country’s doom. 

If it were true that patriotism had struck a new chord in the 
poet’s soul, awakening such lofty and animating strains as 
startling as unlooked-for, now the deep, though still current of 
parental fondness, welling up in his heart, seemed to pervade his 
whole nature, and find melodious and musical utterance in verse, 
if possible, more perfect than any he had ever before composed. 
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The tale of his unaffected grief was told in language simple, yet 
touching ; and then how wonderful the power with which he 
paints a common grief, in such a manner as to stir the heart of 
the coldest stranger ! 

With his baby’s death fell a dark shadow over all that was 
bright and joyous in Timrod’s life ; nor was it ever to be dispelled 
on this side the grave. His does not seem to have been an ordi- 
nary sorrow ; nor does his grief seem to have been more akin to 
that of common natures, than would their expression of experi- 
ences have compared with the beautiful language in which, speak- 
ing in his wife’s name as well as his own, he says: 


‘My babe! my tiny babe! my only babe! 

My single rose-bud in a crown of thorns! 

My lamp that in that narrow hut of life, 
Whence [ looked forth upon a night of storm, 
Burned with the lustre of the moon and stars! 


* My babe! my tiny babe! my only babe! 
Behold the bud is gone! the thorns remain! 
My lamp bath fallen from its niche—ah me! 
Earth drinks the fragrant flame, and I am left 
Forever and forever in the dark!’ 


Let any one who can, read unmoved ‘Our Willie’, and ‘A 
Mother’s Wail!’ Both are exquisite poems, but perhaps only 
those who have met with a similar sorrow can truly appreciate 
all their beauty and pathos. For, how slightingly do most men 
regard tears or lamentations made over an infant’s grave, of 
which fact the poet thus shows his consciousness : 


‘Shall we tell how in the times gone by, 
Beneath all changes of the sky, 
And in an ordinary home 
Amid the city’s din, 
Life was to us a crystal dome, 
Our babe the flame therein ? 
Al! this were jargon on the mart ; 
And though some gentle friend, 
And many, and many a suffering heart, 
Would weep and comprehend, 
Yet even these might fail to see 
What we saw daily in the child— 
Not the mere creature undefiled, 
But the winged cherub soon to be.’ 


We have extracted the above stanzas because they give a better 
idea of the two poems whence they are taken, than many words 
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of panegyric. Who can read them without admiring their author, 
and sympathizing keenly with the bitter sorrows of one so tender 
and true hearted ? 

But the poet had little time allowed him to indulge in repin- 
ings, and those sad meditations so soothing to the mourner. He 
must bestir himself, for other dear ones were still left, clinging 
to him for support, and the stern realities coincident with the 
Confederacy’s downfall were already upon him. On the 17th of 
February, 1864, Sherman’s troops entered Columbia; when fol- 
lowed its notorious sack, pillage, and conflagration, amid scenes of 
agony and despair calculated almost to paralyze feeling and chill 
the very fountains of grief in every Southern soul. With every 
prospect for life lying blasted before them, who could now grieve 
over a child ‘taken from the evil to come’? 

Timrod having of course rendered himself obnoxious to the 
Federal authorities by the patriotic spirit of The Carolinian, under 
his control, was compelled to absent himself during the time of 
the military occupation of the city. His office and printing 
press were among the first demolished, and with them his hopes 
of a livelihood. Thus, upon his return home, it was to find him- 
self ruined and the wolf already at the door. 

Thrown out of employment, with no resources of fortune to 
fall back upon, the situation was enough to appall the courage of 
a stouter man than Timrod ; yet he did not succumb, but struggled 
manfully to meet bravely the emergency of the hour. No doubt 


he greatly overtaxed the energies of his highly-wrought nervous 


system, in his almost superhuman efforts to escape the foreseen 
extremity of beggary or starvation, and to procure relief for the 
privations of those whose sufferings touched him far more nearly 
than his own. We find him at one time clerking from 9 o’clock 


in the morning till 7, sometimes till 10, o’clock at night, for a - 
£ ’ 3 > ’ 


pitiful salary. This opportunity for work was only temporary ; 
it was however welcomed, as procuring a present supply of ‘ bacon 
and bread.’ Then came an offer from the editor of The Caroli- 
nian, (which paper had meanwhile been removed to Charleston), 
who, while he ignored his part-proprietorship, yet offered him 
fifteen dollars a week for daily editorials. Through necessity 
Timrod accepts, but after laboriously delving at his task for four 
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months, finds that the gentleman does not, report says cannot, 
pay anything. 

The necessities of the hour become yet more pressing, and he 
must do something. Thus he writes to his friend Col. Hayne, to 
whom he was accustomed freely to unburden himself: ‘ What I 
am going to do, I can’t imagine. As for supporting myself and 
a large family—wife, mother, sister, and nieces, by literary work 
—'tis utterly preposterous! In a “forlorn-hope” sort of mood, 
and as a mere experiment, I forwarded some poems in my best 
style to certain Northern periodicals, and in every instance they 
were coldly declined. So all hope of turning my rhymes into 
bread must be resigned. Little Jack Horner, who sang for his 
supper, and got his plum-cake, was a far more lucky minstrel 
than I am! ... To confess the truth, my dear P , 1 not 
only feel that I can write no more verse, but I am perfectly in- 
different to the fate of what I have already composed. I would 
consign every line of it to oblivion, for — one hundred dollars in 
hand !’* 

Could anything be more speaking than that last confession ? 
At what depths of despair does it not hint? What a world of 
anguish summed up in those few words! Yet in the midst of 
all the soberness of the recital of his very real woes, he speaks 
with a sort of playful bitterness, which is the most touching of 
all modes of address, when we know what genuine misery gave 
occasion to this display of humor. For instance, after telling the 
sad truth, ‘Both my sister and myself are completely impover- 
ished ; we have lived for a long period, and are still living upon 
the proceeds of the gradual sale of furniture and plate,’ he sud- 
denly dashes off this sentence, ‘We have—let me see !—yes, we 
have eaten two silver pitchers, one or two dozen silver forks, 
several sofas, innumerable chairs, and a huge—bedstead!’ <A 
_sportive playfulness of temper seems indeed to have been one of 
his marked characteristics; and assuredly there is no phase in 
which human nature shows itself more lovable than in such a 
garb of innocent gaiety, as sometimes causes a smile to break forth 
through one’s tears, and gilds with momentary gladness even the 
shadow wherein dwell hearts weighed down by crushing griefs. 
In the midst of all this gloom there is only one source whence 
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months, finds that the gentleman does not, report says cannot, 
pay anything. 

The necessities of the hour become yet more pressing, and he 
must do something. Thus he writes to his friend Col. Hayne, to 
whom he was accustomed freely to unburden himself: ‘ What I 
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bread must be resigned. Little Jack Horner, who sang for his 
supper, and got his plum-cake, was a far more lucky minstrel 
than I am! ... To confess the truth, my dear P. , 1 not 
only feel that I can write no more verse, but I am perfectly in- 
different to the fate of what I have al-2ady composed. I would 
consign every line of it to oblivion, for — one hundred dollars in 
hand !’* 

Could anything be more speaking than that last confession ? 
At what depths of despair does it not hint? What a world of 
anguish summed up in those few words! Yet in the midst of 
all the soberness of the recital of his very real woes, he speaks 
with a sort of playful bitterness, which is the most touching of 
all modes of address, when we know what genuine misery gave 
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the proceeds of the gradual sale of furniture and plate,’ he sud- 
denly dashes off this sentence, ‘We have—let me see !—yes, we 
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sportive playfulness of temper seems indeed to have been one of 
his marked characteristics; and assuredly there is no phase in 
which human nature shows itself more lovable than in such a 
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comfort may be drawn; his earthly afflictions were evidently 
leading him to place his affections elsewhere. In his direct, 
straightforward way, in a private letter, after enumerating the 
difficulties by which he was surrounded, he says: ‘I am really 
learning, P. , to trust in God. Blessed lesson, which, if 
thoroughly learned, leaves nothing farther to be desired.’ God 
does indeed seem to have led his child, in this instance, by a way 
of such peculiar difficulty, that to traverse it safely called for the 
exercise of unswerving faith. But here, as so often elsewhere, 
the end of trial was nearer than any dreamed. The gold was fast 
being smelted by the Refiner’s hand, so that it should soon be 
pronounced fit for the Master’s own service in higher than earthly 
places. 

Once again an author’s delusive hopes were aroused within 
Timrod, upon occasion of the visit of a Northern publisher to 
Charleston. Mr. Richardson not only urged the poet to visit 
New York, as his guest, there to become personally acquainted 
with prominent literary men, who might assist him in finding 
some lucrative position suited to his genius, but also made an 
indefinite proposal to print an edition of his poems. This hope 
likewise was nipped in the bud, crushed ere it had waked into 
life. Thus ended the last effort made during his life-time to 
bring Timrod into public notice, and the failure, in each case, re- 
sulted from lack of pecuniary means to push forward the enter- 
prise. 





In the January of 1867, Timrod, addressing his friend, Judge . 


Bryan, says: ‘ My term of service in the Executive office ended 
at the close of the session. It was no child’s play. On two occa- 
sions I wrote from 10 o’clock in the morning until the sunrise of the 
next day (a brief intermission for dinner being allowed). A labo- 
rious life, but not half so laborious as having nothing todo! The 
wages of the office I held barely sufficed to feed our family. We 
had still to depend upon the sale of furniture and plate for rent. 
On the 24th we must perforce leave the house we now occupy. 
I’m looking for a small hole to squeeze ourselves in.’ Utter 
despondency seems to have settled down upon his once buoyant 
spirits. 

Patiently, uncomplainingly, however, he suffers when he cannot 
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do, until in the spring of 1867, he at last accepted the oft-repeated 
invitation of his beloved friend, Col. Hayne, to visit him in the 
country ; not, however, until actually ordered so to do by his at- 
tentive physician. Col. Hayne describes his home among the 
pine-hills of Georgia as a very primitive establishment ; for, al- 
though he breathes no complaint on his own score, it is plain that 
neither had he come forth from the war unscathed in purse and 
property. Yet how pleasant, after all, is the picture he draws of 
the poor, overworked, dying poet, so revived and refreshed as to 
seem, for the time, quite built up in health and spirits. 

After a month’s full enjoyment of this rural retreat, where the 
communion of kindred minds sweetened into almost perfect bliss 
the modest entertainment, which alone was afforded at that time 
at Copse Hill, Timrod returned to Columbia and to care. Again 
we hear the same sad tidings of distress. Col. Hayne reiterates, 
‘Let it be distinctly and finally understood, that in alluding to 
Timrod’s poverty, I do not mean the factitious poverty of your well- 
to-do ingrate, whether epicure or gourmand, who, in the midst 
of substantial plenty, whimpers over a lost paradise of venison, 
French patés, and champagne; but that frequent actual lack of 
food, those grim encounters with starvation, which sap the life, 
chill the heart-blood, madden the brain !’ 

In August his watchful physician again recommended him to 
seek change of air, and, above all, to cease a while from work. 
Too glad to rejoin his friends, once more Timrod partook of the 

. hospitalities of the same family, for the term of one brief month. 
And who can but rejoice to behold this well-nigh worn-out 
traveller through earth’s desert, refreshed at such an oasis, ere he 
enters upon the last painful stage of his journey. Just fancy the 
discussions of the two poets concerning literature in general, their 
own specialties of pursuit in particular. How they quoted favorite 
passages of poetry, and read as they listed from books, new or 
old; and in short, for the time being, shook off dull care and en- 
joyed a veritable school-boy’s holiday. The last ray of sunshine 
falls upon the poet, as we behold him stretched out at full length 
beneath the pine-trees on the lawn, under the canopy of the open 
sky. And lovingly do the shadows of twilight seem to have 

closed around him, as he lay there enjoying the tranquil spirit of 
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the hour. If enticed by the soft charms of a summer moonlight 
night, he dreamed bright dreams of beauty, glory and infinitude, 
were they not soon to be realized, yea, more than fulfilled ? 

We next hear of him upon a bed of sickness and pain. He 
had hardly been at home ten days when he had a severe hemorr- 
hage from the lungs. It came upon him ‘without warning, while 
abroad upon the street. From his sick-bed he still found strength 
to communicate the sad tidings to the friends from whom he had 
so recently parted in cheerfulness. He adds: ‘I did not come 
home a moment too soon. I found them without money or pro- 
visions. Fortunately, I brought with me a small sum—I won’t 
tell you how small—but six dollars of it was from the editor of 
The Opinion for my last poem.’ 

Once again, and for the last time, he penned a short note to the 
same beloved friend, in pencil-mark, stating that he had had 
another and severer hemorrhage. Again it occurred upon the 
street, telling the same sad tale of a felt necessity for exertion, 
while still unfit for work. Yet, he sends for criticism a sonnet, 
which strangely enough was an obituary. It reminds one of 
Mozart, writing, to the order of a stranger, what proved to be 
his own requiem. ‘Then came some weeks of anxious suspense 
-on the part of his friend, followed by the sad intelligence that 
all was over — that Henry Timrod was no more. 

Soon afterwards, however, arrived from that beloved sister, 
Emily, whose companionship had been such a solace to him in 
life, and who was so soon to follow him to the grave, the follow- 
ing letter, which is so exact and faithful a description of the 
poet’s last days, so beautifully written, and so touching in all 
respects, that I cannot forbear copying it entire: 

‘ My dear friend :— You are, I know, anxiously awaiting the 
particulars of those last sad days! Painful as the effort is, I feel 
that to you, his dearest friend, I ought at once to write. 

‘You will remember that my last letter was scarcely as hopeful 
as the former had been. Hal’s apprehensions of another hem- 
orrhage seemed to increase. Each cough he gave I saw the look 
of uneasiness on his face, and each cough sent a thrill of terror 
to my heart! The idea that he was to choke to death by a 
sudden rush of blood from the lungs, haunted him like a spectre ; 
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no persuasions could induce him to believe that there was really 
no danger, His fears, alas! proved too sure premonitions of the 
truth, On Wednesday morning, (2d of October), at two 
o’clock, I was roused, to witness once more the life-stream flow- 
ing from his lips, while every instant respiration became more 
difficult. The hemorrhage, however, was soon checked, but its 
effect on his nervous system was fatal. He never rallied again. 
Doctors Gibbes and Talley spent hours by his bedside, endeavor- 
ing by every human means to arrest the progress of the disease ; 
but the pneumonic symptoms made their appearance, and hope 
was. gone ! 

‘On Friday morning, Dr. Gibbes said, “ Mr. Timrod, I think 
‘ it my duty to tell you that I see no chance of your recovery.” 
Never shall I forget the fearfully startled expression of my 
brother’s face at this announcement. After the Doctor went, 
he said to me, “ And is this to be the end of all—so soon! so 
soon! and I have achieved so little! I thought to have done so 
much! I had just before my first attack fallen into a strain of 
such pure and delicate fancies. I did think this winter I would 
have done more than I have ever done; yes, I should have 
written more purely, and with a greater delicacy. And then, I 
have loved you all so much! Oh! how can I leave you?” A 
little while after, he said, “ Do you not think I could will to live? ” 
adding with a smile, “1 might make an effort like Mrs. Dombey, 
you know!” And indeed, so resolutely did he seem to combat 
the powers of death, that the rest of that day, (Friday,) he 
appeared to grow stronger, and the symptoms were more favor- 
able; so much more so, in fact, that both physicians, at night, 
pronounced a change for the better. 

‘Capt. Hugh Thompson sat up with him that night, I bearing 
him company. He begged us to talk, saying he liked to hear our 
voices ; and in the morning observed, “I have enjoyed this night ; 
I slept when I wanted, and listened when I liked.” 

‘I must not omit to say, that from the first serious hemorrhage, 
his mind turned to religious subjects, and that the New Testament 
was always near his pillow. He would every now and then ask 
me to read a chapter from the Cospels, and to pray with him. 
‘On Saturday morning he seemed cheerful, and even sanguine; 
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but in the afternoon the great pain in his side, and difficulty of 
breathing returned. He requested the subcutaneous injection of 
a portion of morphine. This had given him relief several times 
before. It was done, and he fell into a gentle sleep. 

‘T sat up with him again, intending to call his wife to take my 
place at two o’clock; but at two he awoke, and Oh, God! that 
awakening! It was the commencement of the last struggle. The 


strongest convulsions shook his already worn-out frame. To listen © 


to those groans, those shrieks, was unutterable horror !—was agony 
antold! For hours the struggle lasted, and then came for a space 
partial quiet and consciousness. He knew that he was dying. 
“Oh!” I murmured to him, “you will soon be at rest Now.” 
“Yes,” he replied, in a tone so mournful, it seemed the wail of a 
life-time of desolation ; “yes, my sister, but love is sweeter thar 
rest |” 

‘In the early hush of that Sabbath morning, he for the first 
time commemorated the love and sufferings of our ascended Lord ; 
the Holy Communion having been administered to him by a 
clergyman of our church. Most strange, solemn, and sad was the 
sight to those who stood about his death-bed. He looked upon 
the struggle of life and death as if:from the position of an earnest 
but outside observer. Once he said, “ And so this is death! the 
struggle has come at last. It is curious to watch it. It appears 
like two tides—two tides advancing and retreating, these powers 
of life and death. Now the power of death recedes; but wait, it 
will advance again triumphant.” Then with a look of eager but 
hushed expectation, he seemed to watch the conflict. Again he 
said, “So, this is death! How strange! Were I a metaphysician, 
I would analyze it; but as it is, I can only watch.” Words fail 
to describe the awful solemnity with which these dying words 
of the poet impressed all who heard him. Everybody was in 
tears. 

‘Once turning to me, he asked, “Do you remember that 
little poem of mine? 


“Somewhere on this earthly planet, 
In the dust of flowers to be, 

In the dewdrop and the sunshine, 

Waits a solemo hour for me.” 
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Yes,” I replied ; “and now that hour, which then seemed so far 
way, has come.” Often he would fold his arms, and repeat two 
nes of hi§ favorite hymn : 


‘Jesus, lover of my soul,” etc. 


At every conscious interval his prayers to our atoning Lord were 
unceasing. 

‘ During the earlier part of the last night he slept for many 
hours. Awaking, he missed me, and asked that I might be 
called. On my going to him, he said, “ Well, Emily, I am really 
dying now, but my trust is in Christ.” Then quoting those lines 
of Milton, “ Death rides triumphant,” etc., he added, “Oh, may 
I be able to say, Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ!” 

‘An unquenchable thirst consumed him. Nothing could allay 
that dreadful torture. He whispered, as I placed the water to 
his lips, “ Don’t you remember that passage I once quoted to you 
from King John? I had always such a horror of quenchless 
thirst, and now I suffer it.” He alluded to the passage— 


“And none of you will let the Winter come, 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw!” 


Just a day or two before he left us on a visit to you at Copse Hill,. 
in one of our evening rambles he had repeated the passage to me, 
with a remark on the extraordinary force of the words. 

‘Katie took my place by him at five o’clock (in the morning), 
and never again left his side. The last spoonful of water she 
gave him he could not swallow. “Never mind,” he said, “I 
shall soon drink of the river of Eternal Life.” Shortly after he 
slept peacefully in Christ. 

‘He died at the very hour which, years ago, he had predicted 
Se be his death-hour. The — “He is gone,” went forth 

“day purpled in the zenith!”’ ... 

” On a bright day of October, the remains of this man of genius 
were laid in the grave-yard attached to Trinity Church, Columbia, 
one of the principa! Episcopal churches of the city. Nature, now 
in the full tide of her autumn glory, gorgeously attired in crimson, 
gold, and russet, must have seemed to look down mockingly upon 
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the tragic fate of him who had been one of her most ardent wor- 
shippers and favored interpreters ; yet, he who looked deeper, felt 
that it was only in seeming, and that there was spiritual - signifi- 
cance and a subtle link of sympathy still subsisting between 
Nature, and him who had loved her so well. For, had not this 
child of misfortune at last found shelter from all earth’s storms? 
Had he not gained the shore, ‘where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest’? Had not the day of his 
death been verily better than the day of his birth? Was it not 
well, then, on such a day, that the skies were blue, the birds sing- 
ing, sil the forest clad in crimson sheen, as peti to whisper in 
human ears of that inconceivable glory beyond the skies, into 
which the redeemed spirit had already gained admittance? 

Modest was that funeral in all its appointments, yet deep and 
genuine the grief of many a mourner, who that day felt that the 
earth was closing over as noble a man, as true a poet, and as 
humble a Christian, as his country could boast throughout her 
broad domain. 

Timrod has been fortunate in his biographer, who seems in un- 
dertaking the task to have been actuated by the purest motives ; 
wishing on the one hand to memorialize the rare excellences of 
his lamented friend, and, on the other, to do mankind the service 
of presenting to them in permanent form precious mementoes of 
genius, well worthy to be rescued from oblivion. If we exclaim 
at the biography’s being so brief, is not that an error in the right 
direction? How much better this than the voluminous style of 
memoir-writing, whose demand is, that a man consume two- 
thirds of his time in reading other men’s lives. It is lamentably 
the fashion to issue from the press huge volumes commemora- 
tive of quite small men. If then Col. Hayne’s life of Timrod 
is brief, it speaks to the purpose, is truthful, just, and written in 
an unaffected yet elegant and charming style. Interest is kept 
alive from the very first page, until it rises to absorbing emotion, 
as it depicts the pathetic close of this human life, so quiet and 
uneventful, yet so rich even in its incompleteness. Although then 
a poet of wider notoriety than his friend, nothing can be more un- 
obtrusive than the manner in which he speaks of himself in con- 
nection with Timrod ; and altogether the impression left upon the 
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mind regarding the writer of this little memoir, is a most pleasing 
one, whether viewed in the light of author or man. 

Again,*exception may be taken to the high rank claimed for 
Timrod as a poet, on account of the small amount of poetry 
written by him. Yet we should ever remember that it is the 
quality, rather than the quantity, of his work that proves the artist. 
Just let us consider for a moment the circumstances of Timrod’s 
life—the hard and bitter struggle which he had ever to maintain 
with pinching poverty, wherein his poetical talents seemed rather 
to cleg than proffer him any aid; and we can understand that he 
actually felt compelled to lay aside every effort of the sort, just as 
he would have denied jimself any other personal indulgence or 
luxury forbidden to the poor man. If it be true that the sum- 
total of his legacy to literature be contained within the lids of 
this rather diminutive volume, yet there is enough to make it 
very precious to the lover of true poetry. Let us pause ere we 
tax the poet’s brain with lack of fertility (there were manifest 
signs to the contrary), but rather blame the age in which he lived, 
and that state of society which had no guerdon to bestow upon 
the poet, by whose aid he might have been enabled to redeem 
time for cultivating his natural gifts. No,— blatant Fame with 
her cringing attendant Mammon, came not near poor Timrod, 
until he was lifted far above the necessity of being benefitted by 
their too tardy homage. We have seen him, in view of grim 
Death’s speedy approach, lament, with what pathos! his ‘inability 
to give to others the benefit of fancies, bright and beautiful as 
they had presented themselves before him ; at the same time ex- 
pressing confidence, that, if spared a little longer, he would write 
better and with higher purpose than ever before. Doubtless he 
would have kept his word ; nevertheless, few though his poems be, 
they are worthy of being treasured. 

In summing up Timrod’s character, we find one of the most 
eloquent tributes to his worth in the fact that those who knew 
him best, esteemed him most. Modesty, that crowning charm 
which virtue seems to set as her seal upon intrinsic merit, was 
his in an eminent degree. In the midst of the pressure of strait- 
ened circumstances, he preserved integrity intact, and was em- 
phatically a just and upright man. A certain ‘feminine gentle- 
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ness’ has been pronounced by one of his delineators, to have been 
the key-note to his social character; yet he was by no means 


wanting in vigor and manly firmness. There was a sparkle of 


playfulness evidently inherent in his nature, which could throw 
a sad lustre over his darkest hours, but must have lent an un- 
speakable charm to his society in times of cheerfulness, when care 
and trouble were forgotten in the companionship of those he 
loved. In his temperament he had all the characteristics of the 
true poet, concerning which we have already said enough. But 
to crown all, he had that unshaken faith in God of which so 
many geniuses have fallen short, and which in him seemed to 
brighten and strengthen with every new shock of temptation, and 
cast a serene splendor over the otherwise deep gloom enshroud- 
ing his (in our eyes) untimely death and interrupted labors. 


In personal appearance Timrod was below medium height, 


slightly built, and with rather a stooping gait, and quick nervous 
movements. The only remarkable feature in his face seems to 
have been the eye, which was large, dark, and expressive. He 
was shy and timid in his manners to strangers ; ‘ yet’, says Judge 
Bryan, ‘there was that about him which forbade familiarity of 
approach, and inspired those who came near him with involun- 
tary respect.’ 

As for a full analysis of his poetical productions, it would 
lengthen too greatly this already extended article, to enter upon 
the task. We would rather refer the reader to Col. Hayne’s book 
itself, which deserves a careful and appreciative examination. 
How gladly would we know that a copy graced every Southern 
home. : 

Dear as the South is to all her sons, and instinct as they believe 
her to be with intelligence and soul, yet her genius, they must 
admit, has not been illustrated, as it should have been, by many 
and immortal contributions to literature. Whatever may have 
stood in the way of her taking a proud position in this respect, 
the reason, we trust, is not to be found in a want of literary taste 
and appreciation ; and as an earnest that henceforth, as a people, 
we would aim higher and effect more in this most honorable of 
pursuits, let us see to it, that all reverence and honor be paid to 
those few poets and scholars whose works deserve to be held in 
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undying remembrance. That genius should be unhappy, is, alas ! 
no strange thing ; and if, therefore, we cannot appeai to its novelty 
to interest you in Timrod’s sad story, yet we have recounted its 
incidents, and challenged your admiration of his muse, in the full 
confidence of obtaining from you warm sympathy and cordial 
assent. The writer was never more deeply moved than by the 
perusal of the volume under review, and hopes that the history 
may not fail in making its impression, even as received through 
the more indirect recital here given. For the same reason, par- 
don the hope that this attempt to portray the life, and call atten- 
tion to the poetry, of Henry Timrod, may not be labor thrown 
away, but be acceptable to many as a timely reminder that there 
recently existed among us so sweet a singer, so patriotic a bard. 





Art. III.—1. Annual Reports of the Chief Signal Officer to the 
Seeretary of War. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1872-1873. 
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1871. 


3. The Atmosphere. Translated from the French of Camille 
Flammarion. Edited by James Glaisher, F.R.S. New York : 
Harper & Bros. 1873. 


4. The Weather Book. A Manual of Practical Meteorology. 
By Rear-Admiral Fitzroy. London: Longman, Green, Long- 
man, Roberts, and Green. 1863. 


The term Meteorology, which is now used solely with reference 
to atmospheric phenomena, formerly included the science which 
treats of the vast regions of interstellar space, as well as of 
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the origin, the positions, and the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
As astronomy approximated to its present dignity, the general 
term became gradually narrowed down, more and more, till it 
was finally limited to its present significance. 

Meteorology was studied with deep interest by the ancient 
world. From the mythological story of Prometheus stealing 
fire from heaven, down through the days of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, allusions are continually found in classical writers 
to the significance of familiar phenomena of the atmosphere. In 
none of these countries, however, did the theoretical knowledge 
gained lead to any practical results. Most of the observations 
made, until of very late years, were made upon the more violent 
and striking atmospheric phenomena. Hurricanes, water-spouts, 
and lightning, naturally draw the attention more forcibly than do 
the gentler, but no less wonderful, fluctuations which are of daily 
and hourly occurrence in our atmosphere. Devices have been 
used, in some cases, which are curiously at variance with our own. 
In China, Japan, and Ceylon, for instance, the fire from heaven, 
instead of being drawn harmlessly off by conductors, was averted, 
or the attempt to do so was made, by attaching balls of non-con- 
ducting material to the highest points of the building which they 
desired to protect. 

The annals of meteorological science until the latter part of 
the last century, are singularly wanting in great names and im- 
portant discoveries. From ancient times to modern, not a single 
name is made illustrious by the addition to the science of either 
facts or theories of any great value. Until the days of Hadley, 
Dampier, and Halley, no real advance was made, and even then 
the progress was slow. . 

The main impulse was given to this science, in our own coun- 
try, by Dr. Franklin. His experiments, which are too well 
known to require description, were very simple; in the light of 
our present knowledge they look almost childish, and yet the fact 
that, for thousands of years, they had escaped the attention of 
every thoughtful mind, entitles him to his high place as a discoverer. 

Franklin published the results of his observations at different 
times, between the years 1740 and 1770. During the latter years 
of the eighteenth and the earlier of the nineteenth centuries, much 
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valuable meteorological information was collected and made public 
by Spanish marine surveyors ; and anything Spanish in the annals 
of physical science is remarkable enough to deserve especial 
notice. 

Early in the present century, Humboldt directed his attention 
to the subject of meteorological inquiry. From that day to the 
present, a long line of illustrious names is to be found in its annals 
and discovery after discovery has flashed out over the darkened 
heavens, till at last the nations waked up to the practical im- 
portance of the continued, systematic, and intelligent observation 
of all facts connected with the condition and changes of the at- 
mosphere. As commercial interests grew in magnitude, the 
facts and laws of meteorology assumed a new and ever-increasing 
importance. The several governments of civilized peoples united 
to institute a system of observations, which have already proved 
of incalculable benefit to merchants and navigators. 

In consequence of the valuable information‘given to the world 
in the Sailing Directions and Wind and Current Charts, issued 
from the U. S. Observatory, navigators have been enabled 
materially to shorten their voyages. Admiral Fitzroy estimates 
that the time required is one-fourth, and in some cases one-third, 
less than formerly; a great saving, not only of time and ex- 
pense, but also of valuable lives. 

In 1853, the principal maritime powers of Europe authorized 
a Conference to be held at Brussels, to discuss the question of 
meteorology at sea. Long before this time, systematic observa- 
tions had been instituted at the Cape of Good Hope, at the sug- 
gestion, and under the partial direction, of Sir John Herschel, 
who resided for several years in Southern Africa, while making 
his Survey of the Southern Heavens. Agents were appointed, at 
the Brussels Conference, and stationed at various ports. Through 
them books, instruments, and charts were supplied to a limited 
number of ships. Since that time more than a thousand mer- 
chant-ships, besides numerous men-of-war, have been so supplied, 
and regular registry made of the phenomena observed during 
their voyages. . The surface of the globe is supposed, according to 
this system, to be divided out into squares, which are numbered 


and lettered on maps for reference. Large books are then pre- 
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pared, so numbered and lettered as to correspond with the maps. 
Into these books every observation, after correction, may be re- 
corded, and afterwards transferred to the maps. 

The Signal Service of the United States is not supplied with 
men and officers from among the people at large. The depart- 
ment is not a small army maintained at the expense of the nation, 
merely for the purpose of taking scientific observations upon me- 
teorological phenomena. The great benefit derived by the com- 
mercial, agricultural, and nautical interests of the country would 
fully warrant such an outlay of the public money, even if such 
were the case. With a wise economy, which does not always 
characterize the expenditure of the public funds, the Service ap- 
propriates the labor, time, and energies of the standing military 
force which must be maintained in times of peace. All the drill 
in observation, telegraphing, &c., which supplies the needed me- 
teorological information to headquarters, is, at the same time, 
necessary practice, which is essential to the safety of the country 
in times of war. It is a kind of military drill which possesses 
the double advantage of bestowing benefits upon the country at 
large in times of peace, while it keeps in readiness and practice 
the apparatus and men necessary in case of war. 

Before going into the subject of Weather Probabilities, it will 
be necessary to consider the question of the causes of aérial cir- 
-culation. In order to do this, we must return to the conception 
cused in our:previous articles. We must bear in mind that the 
earth is surrounded by an atmospheric ocean which is forever 
-seeking to attain equilibrium. Unlike the ocean of water, which 
fills the deeper depressions of the earth, the ocean of air is highly 
compressible, with, of course, the correlative power of expansion. 
In consequence of this property, it comes to a level in a manner 
very different from the sea. The upper portions of the aérial sea 
become more and more rare as the pressure of the superincumbent 
mass of its substance grows less, till finally it fades by insensible 
.gradations into the ether of space. 

The motive-power which gives rise to every zephyr, wind, or 
churricane about our globe, is referable to the continued action of 
a difference of barometrical pressure, solar heat, gravity, the at- 
traction of the moon, condensation of aqueous vapor, &c. The 
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atmospheric tides, occasioned by the attraction of the moon, are, 
no doubt, an element in the composite force which guides the 
winds ; but influences of barometrical pressure, heat, electricity, 
and condensation, are so much more powerful, that the tidal flux 
and reflux is, in many cases, completely masked. 

The atmospheric sea is in perpetual motion, and it is this 
ceaseless motion which makes it an agency of blessing to man- 
kind. Without this perpetual circulation, popularly known as 
variable, regular, and special winds, the air would be a vast reser- 
voir, into which life and death pour the poisonous and deleterious 
elements which are the results of each alike: the exhalations of 
life and combustion would settle down and form a superficial 
layer, surrounding our earth, in which no living thing could exist. 
It is by the agency of the winds that a constant renewal of the 
lower stratum of the air is effected. ‘The great atmospheric cur- 
rents’, says Flammarion, ‘the winds, general and special, «ce 
nothing else than the unceasing pursuit towards an equilib: ‘um 
which is perpetually being destroyed by the various influerves of 
the sun.’ [p. 270,] 

At some latitude near the equator, (the particular parallel being 
determined by the season of the year,) the rays of the sun fall 
vertically. The air beneath the vertical rays is, of course, raised 
to a higher temperature than that which receives the oblique rays. 
The body of air which has its temperature thus raised above that 
of the surrounding volume, expands, becomes lighter, and rises 
till it reaches the stratum of the atmosphere having a density 
equal to its own. Over this heated parallel of latitude the atmo- 
sphere becomes heaped up in great. masses, which break into two 
portions, and flow away toward the poles. A counter-current is 
at the same time generated on the surface of the earth. The 
partial vacuum created by the ascending current of heated air in 
the equatorial zone is filled by an inrush of colder air, which has 
come originally from the polar regions. 

A circulation is thus established and maintained in the atmo- 


sphere: every portion of air, as it reaches the parallel directly 


beneath the sun, becomes heated, expands, rises, and flows at a 
distance of some miles above us, toward the’ poles, After a time 
this upper current loses its heat, contracts, and falls; part of it 
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then joins the polar, and, as a superficial cutrent, returns to supply 
the need at the equator; and the remainder rushes onward to the 
poles. 

If the earth were suspended in space with its axis perpendicular 
to the plane of its orbit; if it did not revolve around its own 
axis, and if the globe were covered with an unbroken expanse of 
sea, these currents would probably be invariable ; but many modi- 
fying causes interfere to prevent. During the summer months, 
the vertical rays of the sun fall upon a parallel of latitude about 
twenty-three and one-half degrees north of the equator. It is 
toward this line, then, rather than toward the equator itself, that 
both northern and southern polar currents flow. In the winter, 
the parallel on which his direct rays fall is the same number of 
degrees south of the equator, and the direction of the currents 
is, therefore, gradually changing during six months of the year, 
only to swing slowly back through the other six, and so complete 
the yearly cycle of the trade and counter trade-winds. Every wind 
which covers any considerable area of the earth’s surface, is, when 
it blows from the poles toward the equator, fed from the upper 
currents; when it blows from the equator toward the poles, it 
gives off air in the upper regions to feed the currents below. 

We have now to consider a new force which is introduced, 
and modifies the direction of every atmospheric current. We 
will consider it here only in its relation to the trade and counter 
trade-wind. Its effects in some special directions will be fully 
considered, further on in the present article, in connection with the 
law of storms. This element, in the composite force which con- 
trols the motions of the winds, is due to the rotation of the 
earth around its own axis. Any point upon the earth’s surface 
which lies upon the equator, moves, by virtue of the daily revo- 
lution of the earth, at the rate of about one thousand miles an 
hour. As the whole earth revolves about its axis once in every 
twenty-four hours, every point upon its surface will complete its 
revolution in the same time. A point on the equator will have 
to pass over a path of about twenty-five thousand miles; while a 
point lying in the latitude of Paris, or Montreal, will go over. 
only twenty thousand miles in the same time. The one will pass 
over a thousand miles while the other passes over about eight 
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hundred and twenty., The velocity with which any point upon 
the surface of the earth moves is therefore dependent upon its 
distance from the equator, becoming less as the circles which 
mark the parallels of latitude become smaller, till at the poles it 
is null, 

Now, imagine air, at the equator, which is moving at the rate 
of one thousand miles an hour, to be transported to Paris without 
any loss of velocity. It would then gain upon the ground 
- beneath it about one hundred and eighty miles per hour ; the air 
moving a thousand miles, while the earth moved only about eight 
hundred and twenty miles an hour beneath it. The regular, or 
trade-winds, which blow six months in the year from northeast 
to southwest, and the other six from southeast to northwest, along 
the eastern coast of Asia, are these superficial currents of which 
we have just been speaking. Though the direction north and 
south in some places is diametrically changed, the trade-winds 
invariably trend to the west. 

As the polar current flows towards the equator, it passes by 
parallels the size, and consequently the speed, of whose rotation 
constantly increases. The moving air thus lags behind the more 
swiftly moving earth, and a wind is the consequence ; just such 
a wind as we feel blowing upon us when we dash through the 
still air in a railway-train. 

The great difference between land and water, in their relative 
capacity for the absorption and radiation of heat, is a powerful 
agent in the production of special and variable winds. The water, 
which absorbs less heat than the land during the day, radiates 
less during the night. Toward evening, when the earth has 
become thoroughly heated by the action of the sun’s rays, it 
sends heavenward its column of expanded air, and the cooler sea- 
air rushes in to fill the partial vacuum. Toward morning, the 
earth has thrown off so much heat by radiation as to be cooler 
than the sea, and the superficial current sets seaward. ‘There is 
always a counter-current, above the superficial current of which 
our senses take cognizance, and this counter-current flows in the 
opposite direction to the superficial one. The motion of these 
upper strata has been determined by the observations of aéro- 
nauts, and by the directions in which the clouds are seen to 
move. 
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In the case of the counter trade-winds,; the existence of a 
counter-current has been very conclusively proved. The lofty 
cirrus clouds are frequently to be observed sailing in a direction 
diametrically opposite to that in which the wind upon the sur- 
face of the earth is blowing. A very striking confirmation of 
the fact is to be found in a phenomenon observed on the first of 
May, 1812, on the Island of Barbadoes. On the previous even- 
ing, a number of violent explosions were heard to the west of 
the island. The garrison of the Chateau St. Anne lay under 
arms all night; in the morning the sun was obscured by a heavy 
cloud, so dense and black, that night seemed to have returned 
upon the earth. The secret of this. appalling darkness soon 
revealed itself. A quantity of ashes, emitted by a volcano in 
the Island of St. Vincent, had been caught in the current of the 
upper or counter trade-wind, and carried to the distance of fifty 
miles in a direction exactly opposite to that which was blowing 
on the surface of the earth. The force of this upper current 
may be deduced from the fact, that the weight of the ashes cast 
down upon Barbadoes stripped many of the trees of their foliage, 
and laid low the entire sugar-crop upon the island. 

‘ Beyond the changing limits within which blow the trade-winds 
and the periodical breezes of the two hemispheres’, says Flam- 
marion, ‘the temperate zones are the seat of the variable winds. 
Europe, for instance, is entirely subject to this régime, and the 
masses of air float off sometimes in one direction, sometimes in 
another. Now and then one kind of wind will prevail for weeks 
together ; sometimes, on the other hand, the wind will blow from 
two or three different points of the compass in as many hours; 
sometimes, again, the air remains calm, and there is not a breath 
of wind to agitate even the foliage of a poplar-tree.’ [p. 297.] 
Inconstant as the wind, is almost, if not quite, a proverb with 
us, and yet the fluctuating, shifting, restless wind obeys, in every 
movement, laws as inexorable as those which: guide the planets 
in their appointed paths round the sun. The apparent caprice 
which guides them, seems caprice to us only because we are igno- 
rant of the forces, and combination of forces, under which they 
move. Gradually one law after another has been announced, 
and one more element in the problem is thus transposed from 
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the unknown to the known. The great advance made in mete- 
orological science, during the last half-century, bears with it the 
promise of future discoveries still greater.. 

We now come toa problem much more difficult of solution 
than the problem of the trade-winds, namely, that of the variable 
winds which we all know so well. ‘ We have seen’, says Flam- 
marion, ‘ that the upper trade-winds which travel from the equator 
to the pole, modify their primitive direction and Veer gradually 
to the southwest as they reach higher latitudes. They lose at the 
same time both in velocity and heat, and gradually come nearer 
to the ground. About 30° latitude they are almost on a level 
with the surface of the earth. This southwest wind, in fact, pre- 
vails throughout Europe. Thus, amidst the variety of winds, we 
already find that there is one which is regular, since it is no other 
than the upper trade-wind which has descended thus far, and 
which occupies the largest place in the meteorology of our climate.’ 
[p. 298.] 

A system of observations upon the winds was adopted in 
Europe some years ago, and has since been in use. Carefully 
compiled tables, deduced from the record of these observations, 
show that there is a certain regularity in the winds that prevail 
throughout Europe, which underlies their daily and hourly fluc- 
tuations. The preponderance of the southwesterly winds shows 
itself very plainly in these tables. The southerly, southwesterly, 
and westerly winds, when estimated together, blow over England 
more than half the year. It is to the soft, moist, southerly winds, 
more even than to the Gulf stream, that England owes the mild- 
ness of her climate, and Ireland the beauty of her exquisite ver- 
dure. It is not easy to remember that Edinburgh lies on a 
parallel of latitude which passes through the heart of Labrador, 
that Paris has the same latitude as Newfoundland, and Naples as 
New York, and yet every map bears witness to the fact. France © 
and England, and indeed all Europe, except the extreme northern 
and eastern portions, are under the benign influence of the equa- 
torial current for more than half the year. 

By an examination of the tables of Relative Frequency of Dif- 
ferent Winds, we find that the wind which holds the second place 
is the northeast. This is the polar current, which is blowing 
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toward the equator, to fill the partial vacuum created there by the 
ascending masses of heated air, and is at the same time deflected 
westward by the earth’s rotation. 

The temperate zones form the battleground where these con- 
flicting winds struggle for the mastery. Now it is the equatorial, 
now the polar, current which prevails. Each produces its own 
effect upon the meteorological condition of the country where it 
prevails, upon the crops, and all other vegetable productions. 
The essential difference between these two winds, also manifests 
itself in the form and appearance of the clouds which accompany 
it. The prevalence of the equatorial current brings soft clouds, 
possessing a watery and undefined outline, except occasionally on 
their upper edges, where they are influenced by the polar current 
above. The.electrical conditions of these currents manifest them- 
selves very singularly on the chemical mixture which is used in 
the manufacture of the ordinary weather, or camphor-glasses. 
The southerly and westerly winds cause the solid particles in the 
mixture to sink down into a shapeless mass, like melting white 
sugar. 

The prevalence of the polar current brings, on the other hand, 
hard and oily-looking clouds, with clearly defined outlines. The 
mixture in the camphor-glass announces its presence by striking 
changes. The solid particles arrange themselves along definite 
lines, and at definite angles, and out of the shapeless mass grow 
forms like fern leaves, or the crystallization of hoar-frost. As the 
wind shifts, these changes in the camphor-glasses follow each other 
with unerring regularity. 

The force and direction of the variable winds of the temperate 
zone are very greatly modified by the character of the ground 
over which they blow. In the lofty Alpine ravines there is often 
perfect stillness, while the tempest is howling and raging around. 
‘Even in countries which are not very hilly’, says Flammarion, 
‘and in the plains studded with houses and plantations, the wind 
does not blow with the regularity of the trade-winds at sea, but 
advances with a succession of blasts, each of which represents a 
victory: of the atmospheric current over some obstacle on the 
plain. At the level ef the ground, the wind is always inter- 
mittent ; whereas, in the heights of the air it almost always pro- 

ceeds with the regular and majestic motion of a river.’ [p. 300.] 
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We shall touch slightly upon some of the winds known as 
‘special winds’. These are winds peculiar to certain countries, 
and which seem to form an exception to the systems of regular 
and variable winds, of which we have already spoken. One of 
these is a polar current, which occasionally comes sweeping down 
from the northern seas over France, Spain, and the neighboring 
countries. In France, it is known as the bise; in Dalmatia, as 
the bora, and in Spain as the gallego. The harimattan is a wind 
which blows three or four times a year from the interior of Af- 
rica toward the Atlantic. The distressing effects of this wind 
makes its name familiar. Under its sultry breath, the orange 
and lemon-groves parch, and begin to die; the covers of books, 
even when carefully protected, warp as though they had been ex- 
posed to a scorching fire. In such an atmosphere, it is not, of 
course, possible for the human body to escape: the skin dries, 
and sometimes peels off—the eyes and lips burn and smart. 
Strange as it may seen, the harmattan is eminently beneficial in 
a sanitary point of view. The remittent diseases, so prevalent in 
those countries, disappear as if by magic when this wind sets in. 
Strength returns to those persons who have been weakened by 
the barbarous practice of blood-letting praciised there, and no 
infection seems possible, not even the artificial infection of vac- 
cine virus. 

The simoom is too well known in its characteristics and “effects 
to need a fuli description here. It is, like most special winds, 
due to agencies at work in far-away places of the globe. The 
meteorologist, as his knowledge becomes wider and fuller, learns 
to refer every great convulsion of the elements, to causes which 
lie far away from the locality where they occur. The simoom 
is only ‘a worn-out and wasted cyclone’, which has come wheel- 
ing over the vast oceanic plains, till it reaches the Great Desert, 
and there, finding the necessary conditions to its existence want- 
ing, it soon disappears. In the Desert World, Mangin says of the 
simoom, ‘It never prevails over any considerable area, and be- 
yond its limits the atmosphere remains serene and calm; the 
phenomenon is of brief duration, the atmospheric equilibrium is 
speedily restored ; the heavens recover theif serenity ; the atmo- 
sphere becomes clear, and the sand-columns, falling in upon them- 
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selves, form a number of little hills or cones, apparently con- 
structed with great care, like those mimic edifices of sand made 
by children as their pastimes.’ He also mentions a severe simoom 
which was ‘over in a couple of hours’. When we come to look 
into the nature and laws of storms, we shall see what are the 
peculiarities of cyclones, and these, of course, are likewise char- 
acteristic of the simoom. The well-known winds which blow over 
Southern Europe, called in Italy the sirocco, and in Spain the 
solano, are hot and dry in the extreme. They produce the same 
physical distress as the harmattan, but are utterly unlike it in 
their sanitary influence: instead of strengthening, they enervate ; 
and instead of bearing health upon their wings, they bring acute 
sickness. 


Various anemometers are employed for measuring the force 
and velocity of the winds. Some idea of the ‘ power of the air’ 
when in motion, may be gained from the records of the West 
Indian hurricane and East Indian typhoons. During a hurri- 
cane in Guadaloupe, July 25th, 1825, a piece of deal thirty-nine 
inches long, ten inches wide, and nearly an inch thick, was borne 
through the air with such force that it went right through the 
trunk of a palm-tree eighteen inches in diameter.* In the 
same storm, three twenty-four-pounders were blown from one end 
of a battery to the other. ‘In 1681, an Antigua vessel was 
carried out of the water to a point ten feet above the highest 
known tide. In 1825, the vessels which were in the harbor of 
Basseterre disappeared ; and one of the captains who had escaped, 
said that his ship was lifted by the hurricane out of the sea, and 
was, so to speak, “shipwrecked in the air.”’ [Flammarion, p. 
317.] 

‘The only difficulty’, Flammarion goes on to say, ‘in explain- 
ing these phenomena, is to discover how the air can attain in the 
atmosphere so prodigious a velocity.’ The progress made by the 
storm in a direct line will not at all account for the awful devas- 
tation worked in its path. The only explanation seems to lie in 
the theory of storms propounded and developed by Redfield, 
Espy, Fitzroy, Dové, and others, which teaches us that all ex- 
tended storms have two motions: a motion of revolution, and a 
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motion of progression; the former being, in general, much more 
rapid than the latter. 

As the ‘wild and wayward’ elements come more and more 
under the domain of recognized physical law, we see more clearly 
the possibility of predicting or forecasting the weather. There 
is as little occult science in these forecasts as there is in the an- 
nouncement of an eclipse, or a comet. It requires the same 
accurate observation, the same careful calculation, the same cau- 
tion in considering every force which goes to modify the result. 
These results are less certain, only because the causes are less 
thoroughly understood, but lie alike within the region of the 
knowable. 

‘Certain it is’, said Admiral Fitzroy, long years ago, ‘that 
although our conclusions may be incorrect, and our judgments 
erroneous, the laws of nature and the signs afforded to man are 
invariably true. Accurate interpretation is the real deficiency.’ 
[p. 190.] Any forecasts which may be made of the weather are 
not prophecies or predictions; ‘the term forecast’, says Fitzroy, 
‘is strictly applicable to such an opinion as is the result of a 
scientific combination and calculation, liable to be occasionally, 
though rarely, marred by an unexpected downrush of southerly 
wind, or by arapid electrical action not yet sufficiently indicated 
to our extremely limited sight and feeling.’ [p.171.] | 

We find, in Fitzroy’s Weather Book, many suggestions which 
have since been carried into practicé, and much information as to 
the history of the present meteorological system. But our chief 
information we owe to the Annual Reports of the Chief Signal 
Officer ; the War Department Circular for the Practical Use of 
Meteorological Reports and Weather Maps; and, above all, to the 
extreme kindness and courtesy of the officers in the Signal Ser- 
vice Bureau in Washington. 

Before entering upon the study of the law of storms, we desire 
to say that, in some unaccountable way, a serious mistake occurred 
in our first article on The Atmosphere, which appeared in the 
January No. of THE SouTHERN Review. The barometrical 
pressure at the sea-level, which is there given as twenty-eight 
inches, should have been thirty inches. 

There is no single condition of the atmosphere of more impor- 
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tance in weather prognostications than barometrical pressure. The 
barometer has been held in great contempt by many old-fashioned 
seamen ; but it is generally themselves, and not the instrument, 
which is to blame. An occasional observation of the barometer, 
when a storm seems to be brewing or clearing away, is of very 
small value. It is to the barometrical fluctuations, or to a ditfer- 
ence of pressure in adjacent localities, rather than to the absolute 
height of the mercurial column, that navigators should look for 
the information which is of such great value in a practical way. 
For this purpose, observations must be made, and records kept 
regularly, in fair weather as well as foul. 

A low barometer always precedes or accompanies a storm. In 
many instances the lightness of the atmospheric column is due to 
the presence of aqueous vapor, in large quantities, in the air. 
Aqueous vapor is lighter than air, and when mixed with it, makes 
the compound lighter than the same volume of dry air. When 
it pervades the atmosphere, it displaces air which would weigh 
heavier than itself. Fitzroy suggests chemical and electrical ac- 
tion between the watery vapor of the air and its own chemical 
elements. ‘ An electrician’, he says, ‘ at a table can cause a little 
breeze that moves toy-boats in a trough, and can make rain in 
drops by an electric current through the air we are breathing —a 
miniature analogy to operations in Nature.’ [p. 90.] But how- 
ever this may be; whatever may be the chemical or electrical ac- 
tion which accompanies a low barometer and saturated air, the 
direct effects are powerful agents in the generation and propaga- 
tion of storms, as we shall hereafter see has been prowed by the 
labors of meteorologists and physicists. 

The work done at the Signal Service Bureau, one result of 
which the public daily receives as ‘ Weather Probabilities’, is in 
great measure founded upon the Law of Storms as developed by 
W. C. Redfield of New York. These results were published in 
a serics of papers reaching from the year 1821 to 1857; the ma- 
jority of which appeared in Silliman’s Journal. In the face of 
opposition and contempt, and in spite of difficulties which would 
have daunted a smaller man, he worked out the system which 
guides the meteorologists of the present day. In past times, the 
study of the translation of storms from place to place was next 
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to impossible; a few observations, generally recorded some time 
after the events had happened, constituted the data from which 
conclusions were to be reached. The present theory of storms is 
amply sustained by the facts every day recorded and systematized 
at Washington; but when this theory was propounded by Red- 
field, the materials were so scanty, and the facts apparently so 
contradictory, that the truth must have been reached by one of 
those ‘happy guesses’ which it is the prerogative of genius alone 
to make. The solution of the difficult problem could have 
been accomplished only by a mind capable of purifying itself 
from prejudice, and of holding patiently within itself the scattered 
elements of truth, till they crystallized into symmetry and beauty 
beneath its brooding meditation. 

Tn speaking thus of Redfield, it is with no intention of detracting 
from the other great men who have worked in the same depart- 
ment of research, and done a work almost, if not quite, as im- 
portant. But one cannot read’ Redfield’s earlier papers, and 
the published replies to them, and fail to be stirred to admiration 
by the spirit of the man—by his steadfast faith in the truth of his 
own discoveries, no less than by his quiet and modest assertion of 
that faith. 

The system which is put into practice at the office in Washing- 
ton, we shall consider, after we have looked into the laws of 
storms, upon which it is founded. This system ‘assumes nothing, 
supposes nothing, but, from thousands of actual and actually re- 
corded observations, it presents the phenomena’, and from the 
phenomena deduces the theory of storms. 

The tendency which the atmosphere has to come to an equili- 
brium, would not cause such violent storms as are very frequently 
cxyeriomnel, unless these storms were rotatory. The term cyclone 
has been incorrectly limited, in popular language, to violent and 
devastating storms. It is seniennlliy used with reference to the 
terrific hurricanes of the West Indies, or the dangerous typhoons 
of the China seas. ‘It simply means’, says a recent authority, 
‘a storm which acts in a circular direction, and whose winds con- 
verge by radials or sinuous spirals, toward a centre.’ Taking this 
as a correct definition, there is little doubt that all extended storms 
are cyclonic. In the northern hemisphere, the gyratory motion of 
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the winds is against the motion of the hands of a watch, if laid 
horizontally face upward. In the southern hemisphere the cir- 
culation of the winds is in the opposite direction, or with the 
hands of a watch similarly placed. 

If, at any place, the barometer indicates a lessening at- 
mospheric pressure, at that place we have the nucleus of a storm. 
Should a large mass of water be suddenly removed from some 
spot in mid-ocean, the surrounding water would rush in on every 
side, to fill the vacancy and restore equilibrium. In the same 
way, the removal of a volume of air from the aérial ocean causes 
an inrush of atmospheric currents to supply its place. If the 
earth were not revolving upon its axis, the rush of the fluid cur- 
rents would be radial; we should have thousands of currents 
pouring in straight lines from every point of the circumference to 
the centre of the depressed area. 

It is a fact well established, both practically and theoretically, 
that every moving body in our hemisphere tends to fly to the 
right of that path along which its motive power would impel it. 
Railway trains, in practical recognition of this principle, are made 
to bear more heavily upon the right-hand track, and gravity is 
thus made to neutralize the tendency. The mobility of fluids 
renders them peculiarly susceptible to the action of this force. 
All the great oceanic currents, in obedience to this impulse, de- 
flect toward the right. The Gulf stream bends eastward, the 
polar stream westward; the equatorial currents, as they sweep 
from the east, turn northward. What is true of the oceanic cur- 
rents, is even more emphatically true of the aérial. Every par- 
ticle of moving air, as it seeks the centre of a depressed area, is 
deflected toward the right. The polar wind, as it rushes south- 


ward to fill the area of atmospheric depression, is deflected . 


toward the west, and so enters the storm area as a northeaster. 
The southerly wind in its uprush travels eastward, and comes in 
as a southwester. The east wind comes as a southeaster, and the 
west wird “sa northwester. Mr. William Ferrell of Cambridge, 
Mass., has demonstrated mathematically that sych deflection must 
arise from the diurnal revolution of the earth. 

The diameter of a storm and its distinctly cyclonic character 
depend upon a thousand causes. Storms have been known whose 
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diameter was five thousand miles in extent, and they range from 
this enormous size to those which possess a breadth of only a few 
hundred feet. The distinct gyrations of the winds depend upon 
the relative power of the tangential and centripetal forces, which 
are acting simultaneously upon each particle of air. 

However great may be the geographical area covered by a 
storm, its phenomena are very much the same. Lach current of 
air which seeks the area of low barometer, in order to restore the 
disturbed equilibrium, takes a spiral course, and the whole volume 
of air is, of course, thrown into gyratory motion. The inward 
rush of the winds, as they revolve in a spiral which contracts as 
it approaches the surface of the earth, produces great condensation 
of air in its centre. This pressure is relieved by the generation 
of an ascensional current, which rises in a gradually widening 
spiral. The moisture which accompanies, and is the cause of the 
low barometer in the first instance, is carried aloft in the upward 
current, is condensed first into clouds, and then falls in the form 
of rain. This precipitation of large volumes of watery vapor re- 
duces the barometrical pressure still more, and the winds rush in 
to the storm area more furiously. The same process goes on till 
the atmospheric moisture is very nearly exhausted. 

In illustration of the powerful effect in generating and propa- 
gating storms, which is produced by the condensation of aqueous 
vapor, we quote a paragraph from Flammarion. ‘Of all the 
causes which are assigned to the winds’, says he, ‘ one of the most 
powerful is, beyond doubt, the condensation of vapor in the at- 
mosphere. Sometimes one inch of water will fall, in the course 
of an hour, over a wide tract of country, especially in the equa- 
torial regions. Now, suppose this tract to be but a hundred 
square leagues in extent. If the vapor necessary for the produc- 
tion of a depth of one inch over a hundred square leagues were 
in an elastic condition in the air, and had only 50° temperature, 
it would occupy a space a hundred thousand times greater than 
in its liquid state; that is to say, it would occupy a space of a 
hundred square leagues by eight thousand eight hundred and 
sixty feet in height. Such, therefore, would be the dimensions 
of a void resulting from this condensation.’ [p. 280.] 

It is not difficult to see how the inrush of the winds would be 
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intensified by the precipitation of the vapor present in the air, 
and how the precipitation would be increased, as long as moisture 
was present, by the inrush of the winds. This action and reac- 
tion, which alike tend toward the same result, shows how easily 
a small atmospheric eddy, under favorable conditions, may become 
a vast cyclonic storm, spreading terror and destruction in its path. 
Mr. Clement Ley considers that the fact of condensation is suffi- 
cient in itself to explain the formation of storms. It, undoubtedly, 
is one very important element in their generation. The transla- 
tion of storms from the western to the eastern portion of our con- 
tinent, is due to the same causes which thus develop a great 
cyclone out of an atmospheric eddy. The storm advances, just 
as does a prairie-fire, in the direction where lie the elements 
necessary to its continued existence. The great curve of an ad- 
vancing fire extends in the direction where its fuel lies, and leaves 
behind it the scorched and exhausted plain, from which it has ex- 
tracted the elements that supported its combustion. Just so the 
storm sweeps eastward from the high and arid plains of Western 
America to the moister regions about the Mississippi valley and 
the Atlantic coast. It is curious to watch the advance of the 
storm-centre on the daily weather-maps, issued by the War De- 
partment, and see how nearly invariable is this eastward move- 
ment of the storms generated in the Rocky Mountain region. 
The monsoons, generated in the high plateau of Central Asia, 
just north of the Himalaya Mountains, together with the Asiatic 
wet monsoon, form one immense cyclone, which extends into the 
Indian Ocean, having a radius of forty degrees of latitude, and 
the same of longitude. ‘The whole system of wet monsoons’, 
says a recent writer, ‘may be justly regarded as a grand cyclone, 
whose centre is stationary over the heated plains of Central Asia, 
whose intro-moving winds, bearing the evaporations of the 
Asiatic seas and oceans, feed it with meteoric fuel for six months 
in the year, and whose periphery may be regarded as embracing 
nearly one-third of the entire eastern hemisphere. . . . It is of 
incalculable importance to observe, and carefiljy digest the fact, 
that when a storm-centre, or area of low barometer, is once 
formed, it is the nucleus for a vast aggregation and marshalling 
of meteoric forces. No matter how small at first, under favor- 
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able atmospheric conditions, the ascending current is formed, 
condensation aloft sets in, and the precipitation only serves to add 
“fuel to the flames” of the cyclonic engine. This process 
widens in geographical area, and, after a few hours have elapsed, 
the storm may so develop as to cover a continent with its por- 
tentous canopy of cloud, while simultaneously strewing an ocean 
with wrecks, and throwing out, in the upper sky, more than a 
thousand miles in its front, the fine filaments of premonitory 
cirrus and cirronus clouds, 

As a general thing, however, cyclones are not stationary. 
There are instances where the rush of the winds around the 
storm-centre is oi extreme violence, while the onward progress 
of the storm is very slow. In one of these storms the India- 
man Charles Heddle was carried round and round the storm- 
centre for five days, while it progressed only ninety miles a day. 
Such a storm as this is determined in its course by the current of 
air in which it is enclosed, just as the eddies of a stream are 
borne forward by the current of water. A cyclonic storm of 
this kind is maintained as long as its centre passes through a 
region of the atmosphere supplied with aqueous vapor. No 
storm, of whatever violence and strength, can maintain itself in a 
dry, parched atmosphere. The most fearful eastern typhoons 
shrink into insignificant whirlwinds, or short-lived simooms, 
when they enter the arid and rainless plains of Africa. The 
element upon which it feeds its fury is gone, the very conditions 
of its existence are wanting ; and it ceases to be. 

The popular belief that storms follow the warm currents of 
the ocean, has been frequently contradicted ; but the experience of 
the Signal Service leads it to confirm the popular belief, and to 
embody this confidence in the American Sailing Directions. 
Navigators are there warned against taking advantage of the 
current of the Gulf Stream, on account of the disastrous storms 
met in the course of that oceanic current. ‘In the Pacific, the 
Loochoo Islands lie just in the path of the Kuro Siwo, the 
great Pacific Gulf Stream of the Japanese, and are visited by 
the most fearful typhoons ; but the Bonin Islands, in the same 
parallel, but on the extreme margin of the Kuro Siwo, have very 
mild and moderate storms.’ 

6 
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Many theories have been advanced as to the origin of cyclones. 
Prof. Dové, the great Berlin meteorologist, believes them to be 
due to the invasion of the lower trade-winds by the current of 
the upper counter trade-wind. The following theory is that 
which seems to us to bear the strongest evidence of truth upon 
its face, and of this we shall endeavor to give a brief exposition. 
The origin and peculiarities of the trade-winds of the northern 
and southern hemisphere, we have already given. These winds, 
we have seen, do not blow toward the equator, which would be 
the case if the axis of the earth were perpendicular to the plane 
of the ecliptic. They blow, on both hemispheres, toward that 
portion of the earth’s surface which receives the vertical rays of 
the sun. The belt of winds then oscillates in ‘ response to the 
apparent annual motion of the sun, as he crosses and recrosses 
the equator’ Observations and mathematical calculations show 
that there is a heaping-up of the atmosphere in the northern 
hemisphere. This preponderance is due to the relative amount 
and the configuration of land and water in the northern and 
southern hemispheres. The region of the southeast trade-winds 
of the southern hemisphere, is much larger than that of the 
northern. They reach across the equator sometimes io the 10th 
or 15th degree of north latitude, while the northeast trades 
rarely reach the equator at their southern limit, and generally 
range between 9° and 29° north latitude. The meeting of the 
two conflicting winds is, therefore, neither at nor near the equator, 
but on about the 10th or 12th degree of north latitude. 

‘This slender zone of debatable ground, is the battleground 
of the two opposing bands of trade-winds. There is really no 
need of observations to tell us as much. But millions of ob- 
servations attest the fact. Every seaman knows it. Every me- 
teorological writer tells the same story. You have only to ex- 
amine physical charts, from the time of Columbus and Magellan 
to this, to see the absolute unanimity of testimony, and to dis- 
cover that the hypothesis now advanced, and the known facts of 
- the case, are in perfect and minute accord.’ 

The effects thus produced by the meeting of the trades are 
greatly intensified by the fact that the southeast trade is heavily 
laden with vapor, which becomes condensed when it meets the 
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colder, dryer northeast trade. Terrible local storms have been 
occasioned by the meeting of an ordinary polar and equatorial 
current in the temperate zones. The celebrated Royal Charter 
storm, so graphically described, and clearly traced to its source, 
by Admiral Fitzroy, is such a one. But whenever storms occur, 
either extended and persistent storms, or those of local character 
and short duration, the cause is the outflow of air from areas of 
high pressure, and the inflow of the same currents of air to areas 
of low pressure. From every area of high barometer, the winds 
blow out in a spiral direction, with the hands of a clock in our 
hemisphere. Though the direction is contrary to that in which 
they enter the storm-centre, a moment’s reflection will show that 
they all obey the same law and trend to the right. 

If the barometrical pressure be very nearly uniform over large 
areas, gentle winds, extending for only a few miles, are often 
created by local causes. Slight local differences of moisture and 
temperature, affecting as they always do local pressure, give rise 
to light winds. The force of any local wind depends primarily 
upon the relative barometric pressure at different points ; but it is 
also materially affected in force and direction by the character of 
the ground over which it passes. A wind with a given velocity, 
when blowing over the ocean, will possess but one-third or one- 
fourth of that velocity when it blows over a hilly country. 

The combined effect of the deflection to the right of every 
breeze, the trend of the coast, and the friction of the land, gives 
the northward trend to our afternoon sea-breezes, and the south- 
ward direction to our evening land-breezes along the Atlantic 
coast. The friction of the earth has more influence over strong, 
than over feeble winds; it therefore interferes more with the tan- 
gential than with the centripetal movement of the air in cyclones 
and tornadoes. In the upper regions of the air, as on sea, the 
currents being less impeded by frictional resistance, move more 
rapidly than on the surface of the earth. Aéronauts have fre- 
quently been carried along ata speed of one hundred miles an 
hour, (a wind which on the land would constitute the most fearful 
hurricane,) while the air below was blowing with no especial 
force. 

One very remarkable phenomenon is presented by Redfield, in 
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connection with the retarding influences of friction. It some- 
times happens that the higher portions of the gyrating, cyclonic, 
atmospheric mass overrun the lower, and, bending down, reach 
the surface of the land. In this case, the cyclone revolves in 
the opposite direction from that which is the rule, or with the 
watch hands in our hemisphere. This reversal of the revolving 
motion of the winds is always followed by the true base of the 
storm, whose revolutions are in the normal direction. This fore- 
runner of the cyclone ought to present other peculiar phenomena 
in the form and direction of the inner and outer spiral currents, 
as doubtless it does, though no mention is made of the fact. 

Heavy gales occur wherever a great difference of barometrical 
pressure is observed in adjacent localities. The existence of 
local winds is often observed above the earth’s surface, when 
the barometers read alike below. This is due to a difference 
of temperature. At two stations, where the barometrical pres- 
sure is alike, the temperature is, say, respectively 75° and 90°. 
A mile above the earth, a smaller quantity of the atmospheric 
column has been abstracted from the lighter air at 90° than 
from the heavier at 75°, and a difference of pressure at that 
elevation would exist, between the two points, of one-tenth of 
an inch ; sufficient to cause a wind of considerable force. [War 
Dep. Circular, p. 20.] In considering the effect of moisture in 
diminishing the pressure of the air, we ascertain that a decided 
difference of barometer on the surface of the earth may be ex- 
actly reversed a mile or two above it, and weather changes are 
dependent in great measure upon the upper strata of the at- 
mosphere. 

In descending from higher to lower altitudes, the motion of 
air is affected by gravity, quite apart from the motion due to dif- 
ference of pressure; at times these two forces act together, pro- 
ducing intensified effect; at others they act in opposition, pro- 
ducing an effect proportional to their difference. ‘ Winds of this 
class’, says the War Department Circular, ‘are sometimes to be 
considered as the pushing effect of a heavy descending gas ; while 
ordinary winds are considered as the effects of the drawing action 
of areas of low pressure. Both cases, however, more properly 
should be regarded as simple cases of the transfer of air, in the 
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continual struggle going on to maintain that equilibrium of pres- 
sure, for which the atmosphere is ceaselessly struggling, but which 
it is not possible for it ever to realize except for brief intervals 
of time.’ [p. 21.] 

Sir John Herschel says, that at the Cape of Good Hope ‘the 
southeasterly wind which sweeps over the Southern Ocean, im- 
pinging upon the long range of rocks which terminates in the 
Table Mountain, is thrown up by them, makes a clean sweep over 
the flat tabie-land which forms the summit of that mountain (about 
3,850 feet high), and then plunges down with the violence of a 
cataract.’ [Meteorology, p. 96.] 

The thermometric changes of the atmosphere are in great 
measure due to convection. Fluids, which are bad conductors of 
heat, gain a uniform temperature from the mingling of currents. 
The part which is most heated expands, and rises, giving place 
to colder portions. The daily rotation of the earth around its 
own axis, and its yearly revolution around the sun, bring different 
portions of the earth’s surface under the vertical solar rays. This 
alternate heating and chilling generates thousands of currents, 
which come in as secondary causes of change of temperature. 
Aqueous vapor and cloud are, as we have already shown, most 
important elements in the distribution and conservation of solar 
heat. There is a much closer relation between temperature and 
barometrical pressure than one would imagine. Severe frosts and 
extreme cold have been experienced in Great Britain, which could 
be directly traced to an abnormally high pressure over Iceland, 
The icy polar air heaped up in the regions of the far north, poured 
down over the countries south of them, sometimes successively for 
several years. 

The laws which govern the motions and phenomena of the at- 
mosphere being to a certain extent known, their practical appli- 
cation is obvious. It is not difficult to see how, by the aid of 
telegraphy, much serious evil has been avoided and many sub- 
stantial benefits obtained. Some account of the means by which 
this is accomplished may be not uninteresting to those who look 
each day, as they unfold the morning paper, at the ‘weather 
probabilities’, and modify the day’s plan in consequence of the 
forecasts of the Signal Service. 
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The system which we have among us, is very much the same 
which is in use in most of the civilized countries of the globe. 
At the central office in Washington, the chief work is, of course, 
performed. There are, however, connected with the department, 
eighty-five stations, which daily send their reports to the central 
office. These stations reach from Eastport, Maine, to Key West, 
Florida, and from Boston to San Francisco. In addition to the 
stations within the United States, there are stations in Canada and 
the West Indies, with which daily communication is held, to the 
mutual benefit of all concerned. There are stations for observa- 
tion, upon the top of Mt. Washington, Mt. Mitchell, and Pike’s 
Peak, as well as along the lowlands of the Atlantic coast. From 
each of the eighty-five stations above-mentioned, three daily ob- 
servations are made, at 7:35 A. M., 4:35 Pp. M., and 11:35 P. M., 
Washington time. The reports are then telegraphed to Wash- 
ington in cipher, where they are deciphered, and recorded upon 


a bulletin, upon which are printed the names of stations and the — 


different phenomena to be noted by each observer. ; 

The bulletins give, for each station, the following: 1. Height 
of Barometer; 2. Change of Barometer in last eight hours; 3. 
Thermometer ; 4. Change of Thermometer in last twenty-four 
hours; 5. Relative Humidity in per cent.; 6. Direction of Wind; 
7. Velocity of Wind; 8. Pressure of Wind in pounds per square 
foot; 9. Force of Wind reduced to Beaufort Scale; 10. Amount 
of Upper Cloud; 11. Amount of Lower Cloud; 12. Rainfall in 
last eight hours; 13. Change of River for last twenty-four hours; 
14, State of Weather. The cipher in which each of these four- 
teen items is telegraphed from the eighty-five observing stations, 
is, of course, used simply to facilitate transmission. The morning 
and afternoon reports are posted in each of the local Signal Ser- 
vice offices, and at a number of public places in every city in 
which there may be an office. Copies of the midnight report are 
given gratuitously to the morning papers, and of the afternoon 
report to the evening papers of such cities, that the information 
may, as far as possible, be sown broadcast. 

In the office at Washington, the records of the meteorological 
condition of each station are entered on blank maps ; a heavy blue 
line is drawn, connecting the points of equal temperature, and repre- 
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sent, of course, the daily isothermals. Red linés are drawn in the 
same way, connecting the points having equal barometrical pres- 
sure, and represent the daily isobars. From the daily maps, the 
mean is taken, and monthly maps of the weather are made, maps 
of the translation of areas of high pressure and of areas of low 
pressure, as well as of the paths of local storms. 

The method of representing statistics by charts, which is now 
so largely and so effectively used, possesses nowhere such marked 
advantages, as in the weather-maps of the Signal Service. The 
atmospheric conditions over our whole country can be taken in at 
a single glance; this, however, is effected by means of great 
labor, which is performed in the central office at Washington. 
All the intellectual: work which is saved to the mind that con- 
templates statistics, thus presented without their dryness, is saved 
by the previous work of careful digestion and arrangement. The 
thousands of disjointed facts represented by a bulletin, are com- 
bined and organized into a harmonious whole in the weather-maps. 
These maps, as well as the bulletins, are published three times a day. 
The perfect working of the office-machinery may be gathered 
from the fact that these weather-maps are issued only a few hours 
after the telegram in cipher has been received. 

One glance at a weather-map shows with great clearness where 
lie the areas of high and low pressure. We have seen that the 
winds blow radially out from areas of high pressure, turning 
spirally toward the right, or with the hands of a watch. We have 
also seen that they blow into the areas of low pressure, in the same 
way and with the same trend, or against the motion of the watch- 
hands. These facts, together with a knowledge of the pressure, 
humidity, and temperature of the atmosphere surrounding these 
two areas, make it possible in many instances to forecast a storm, or 
to predict the future state of the weather. These forecasts have 
created great confidence in the public mind: a greater confi- 
dence, it would seem, than the weather-prophets at Washington 
claim for themselves. The outcry which arises when, now and 
then, the predictions are utterly falsified by the event, show that 
the public give them credit for being more than is claimed under 
the modest title of Probabilities. 

The Signal Service Department will probably always be liable to 
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mistaken judgment, though greater and greater precision is being 
attained. The vast region of the Northwest, where the areas of 
high pressure originate, are beyond the outermost line of observ- 
ing stations. The vast area of the Atlantic does not now possess, 
and .an hardly hope to possess for some time to come, ocean sta- 
tions. But even if the daring, the energy, the ingenuity of man 
could together obviate all these difficulties, and bring under view 
the meteorological conditions of the untrodden wastes of land and 
sea, yet there lie above us miles of air, in which changes are 
going on far more swiftly than in the lower strata; and it will 
probably be some time before we shall have stations there. Bal- 
loon observations would hardly come under that denomination, 


and they have been very few and far between, though extremely . 


valuable in their way. 

The lines which mark an equality of barometric pressure 
throughout our great continent, are not, apparently, fitful and 
wayward in their course. We generally notice an area of high 
pressure, and around it concentric irregular curves marking the 
isobars of lower and lower pressure, which decrease as they reeede 
from the central area. Around the low pressure areas, in the 
same way, the isobars follow the curve, only decreasing as they 
approach the area. | 

Looking at the maps which follow each other consecutively dur- 
ing the progress of a storm, we see the high pressure, very often, 
to the far northwest. The vast atmosphereic wave which it re- 
presents, rolls on eastward ; sometimes toward the north; some- 
times toward the south ; and not infrequently it breaks into two 
masses, one of which flows to the northeast, and the other to the 
southeast. 

Just before the memorable spell of intense cold, beginning 
about the tenth of last February, we were in the Signal Service office 
in Washington. One of the officers in charge was explaining the 
use of the weather-map. To this gentleman we gladly make 
acknowledgment for his unfailing courtesy and kindness, as well 
as for information’ which could not have been gathered from 
books so satisfactorily, nor so easily, if at all. In speaking of 
the weather-maps of that day, and several preceding ones, he 
remarked: ‘There has been, in the far northwest, an area of high 
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pressure, greater than I have ever known in the years since I 
have been in this office. It is a perfect Himalaya of icy air.’ 
The wave rolled on over the eastern part of the country, or 
rather the intensely cold winds flowed out and sought the area of 
low barometer which lay near the Atlantic coast. ‘A polar wave’ 
was predicted, and surely it was a polar wave which we experienced. 

The eastward movement of storm-centres, the cause of which 
we have before given, has been proved in many ways. Steamers 
bound from New York to Liverpool frequently overtake storms 
and pass through them ; both are moving eastward ; but the ship 
having the greater velocity, outstrips the s.orm. The‘logs of 
steamers coming from Liverpool to New York show just the re- 
verse; the advancing storm-centres are met, and quickly passed 
through ; moving in opposite directions the ship soon crosses the 
storm area. 

It is found from comparison of many weather-maps, that areas 
_ot low pressure move northward more rapidly than southward, 
and areas of high pressure move more readily in the contrary 
direction. The prediction of an extended storm is merely the 
determination of the path over which the area of low barometer, 
or storm-centre, will pass, and the velocity which it will 
attain. ‘The general distribution of the principal masses of 
cirrus, and cirro-stratus clouds, combined with the distribution of 
the areas over which the temperature and pressure have risen or 
fallen with abnormal rapidity, will safely indicate, at least for 
the winter months, the immediate region into which the storm 
will pass, and occasionally give a premonition of its breaking up 
iato two portions, each drawn in different directions.’ [War 
Dep. Cir., p. 36.] 

It is necessary, in order to understand the ordinary weather 
signs, to keep in mind the course of the polar and equatorial cur- 
rents. The former current, being colder, makes its presence felt 
earlier than the: latter, because it lies nearer the surface of the 
earth. The equatorial current, blowing far above the earth, 
much more frequently gives warning of its approach, by the 
long bands of cirrus clouds which stream out in its van. This 
is the ‘mackerel sky’, which is considered so sure an indication 
of rain. 
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It is impossible, in an article like the present, to enter into any 
details of weather-signs. Se much more depends upon the rela- 
tive condition of pressure, heat, humidity, &c., than upon any 


one positively ascertained condition, that it is very misguiding ~ 


to trust to the latter, with any certainty. Like the barometers 
which mark fair, stormy, set-fair, &c., they are so often mislead- 
ing, that one is tempted to throw them aside with disgust, and 
utterly to renounce faith in their teachings. But, studied care- 
fully, compared with accuracy, the signs of the coming weather 
are quite as unfailing as most other signs in this world, where 
we, poor puny creatures, are wont, when we conquer a little ter- 
ritory from the vast regions of the unknown, to call its frontiers 
the limits of the universe. 

The self-registering instruments in the office at Washington are 
marvellous in their accuracy and delicacy of adjustment. One 
might think, perhaps, that a self-recording thermometer, a ba- 
rometer which fixes its changing moods on a photographic nega- 
tive, an anemometer which, quietly within, records the force and 
velocity of the rushing winds without, could never inspire en- 
thusiastic admiration. And yet one can scarcely stand unmoved, 
and watch the unerring fidelity with which each change of the 
outer air is recorded. Why does that which looks like life, and 
yet is wanting in the vital principle, strike us so much more 
forcibly, than life itself with all its unapproachable mystery ? 
Is it the mere familiarity or unfamiliarity which causes the dif- 
ference? or is it not that we look upon these wonderful contriv- 
ances as exponents of something higher than vitality? Do we 
not unconsciously see the thought of some human brain, and 
unconsciously feel that that thought has been wrought out into 
sensible form by the creative power of will? 

There are few things which rouse within us a more exulting 
sense of man’s power, than the sight of mighty wheels, and the 
sound of the rush and rattle of machinery. It is mind subjuga- 
ting dull matter to its purpose, guiding it by its will, accomplish- 
ing, by it, ends of its own, which carries with it this strange 
sense of delight. If the power of the human will is illustrated 
by the gigantic forces chained down and subjugated by it, to 
accomplish its own ends; the exquisite delicacy and adaptiveness 
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of the same mental quality, is felt with peculiar force, when we 
see it embodied, as it is in these marvels of ingenuity. 


The atmosphere, God himself has chosen as the symbol of 
that Divine Presence in which ‘we live and move and have our 
being’; the winds as the physical type of the Spirit of God. 
Not only are they typical of the Spirit in its creative function ; 
when, ‘in the beginning’, it brooded over the dark and formless 
chaos, till out of it sprang light, and life, and beauty ; but espe- 
cially of the Spirit in its re-creative power, when it broods over 
the darkness and desolation of a sin-stricken soul, tills it grows 
into the Divine likeness. 

As we become more and more familiar with the physical 
properties of the air, and of its relations to life, the significance 
of the Divinely-chosen symbol] becomes more manifest. Every 
condition of physical life is directly or indirectly dependent 
upon the air. No less certainly is every condition of spiritual 
life dependent upon the presence of the Hoiy Ghost. With- 
out the Spirit, the very Sun of Righteousness would shine in 
vain. In His parting message to the little band who confessed 
His divinity, Christ said: ‘It is expedient for you that I go 
away: for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I depart, I will send him unto you. And when he 
is come, he will reprove the world of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgment.’ 

When the fulfilment of this promise came, with the rushing 


| mighty wind on the day of Pentecost, how fully was it redeemed! 


The darkened hearts that had slain the Prince of Life in their 
ignorance, were illumined by His glory, and the number of them 
that believed ‘ was about five thousand.’ 
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Art. IV.—1. The Old Curiosity Shop. By Charles Dickens. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


2. Dombey & Son. By Charles Dickens. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Bros. 


3. The Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot. Ncw York: Har- 
per & Bros. 


If we were asked what distinctive element, above all others, 
characterizes modern romance, we should say that it is the intro- 
ducing of child-life into its pages; not incidentally, and not in a 
subordinate capacity, but with a deep and penetrating analysis of 
its nature, and a life-like delineation of its phases, such a delinea- 
tion as only a loving and skilful artist can give. 

In the romances of the past, (under which heading we include 
all that have not been produced within the last forty years,) there 
are, indeed, a few lay-figures called children, which are casually 
introduced, and occasionally to be seen flitting about in the back- 
ground. In The Inheritance, for instance, we have an amusing 
picture of the little Fairbonds, whose weakly indulgent mother 
made them obnoxious to all her acquaintances. We are told that, 
on a certain occasion, ‘ they did not have dessert for dinner, as it 
did not agree with Master Bobby ; but to atone for it, Miss Eliza’s 
sampler was shown, and Master William Pitt repeated in a 
mealy, squeaking voice, ‘My name is Norval!’ 

Such casual introduction, such one-sided phases of child-life, 
we meet with occasionally in several of the old romances ; but the 
artist whose genius.and whose study give him an insight into the 
nature of these wondrous little beings, belongs to the present age ; 
and, of all the forms that people the realms of modern fiction, 
none are so exquisite, none awaken such wide-spread sympathy 
and delight as these. We see, in the modern romance, little 
children for the first time adequately represented by the novelist ; 
their strong individualities, their quaint fancies, their strange ques- 
tionings, their exquisite halo of innocence, freshness, and purity, 
for the first time drawn to the life. To illustrate the truth of this 
remark, we shall first refer to Dickens, he being perhaps more 
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widely popular and more generally read than any novelist of the 
day. Never have his most finished portrayals of man or woman, 
his most dramatic pictures of their struggles, joys, or sorrows, so 
endeared him to the reading world at large, as his delineations of 
child-life. ‘The bright, consummate flower’ never awakens half 
the tenderness we feel for ‘ half-opened buds of April’; and 
there is scarcely a human being on earth, however overlaid 


with dust may be his purposes, his thoughts, or his life, who does 


not entwine a pure and tender feeling, (or it may be a memory,) 
around some little child. . Paul Dombey and Little Nell, above 
all the characters ever drawn by Dickens, have caused his 
name to be a beloved household word in thousands of homes. 
Had Dickens no other claim to the ranks of genius, a sufficient 
one would be afforded by the delineation of Paul Dombey. Where, 
in our imaginations, do we find a more vivid picture than that of 
the quaint, earnest, old-fashioned child, who asked such startling 
questions, who had such strange fancies; to whose quickened 
inner hearing, the swell of the rushing river bore him prophe- 
cies and wondrous messages, and in whose weird fancy it seemed 
to run parallel with his own little life? Even to the last hour, it 
seemed to him that the river, which had so strangely influenced 
him, so strangely mingled with every thought and fancy, was 
drawing towards the ocean, just as he was drawing towards eter- 
nity. ‘ How fast the river runs between its green banks and the 
rushes, Floy’, he said. ‘ But it’s very near the sea. I hear the 
waves. They always said so.’ Presently he told her that the 
motion of the boat upon the stream was lulling him to rest. 
‘ How green the banks were now, how bright the flowers growing 
on them, and how tall the rushes.’ Where the curtain drops 
on little Paul, we believe there are few scenes in modern fiction 
so full of pathos and sweetness. 

Scarcely less beloved than this quaint ‘ old-fashioned’ child, is 
Little Nell, whose sweet, innocent life and early death are alike 
so touching. Familiar as this work is, we cannot forbear 
quoting a passage, which, apart from its pathos, is remarkable on 
account of the force, and exquisite purity and simplicity of the 
language. By a few trivial alterations, or transpositions of the 
words, it could be formed into blank verse: 
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‘The bell she had so often heard by night and day, and 
listened to with solemn pleasure, almost as a living voice, rung 
its remorseless toll for her, so young, so beautiful, so good. 
Decrepit age and vigorous life, and blooming youth and helpless 
infancy, poured forth, on crutches, in the pride of strength and 
health, in the full blush of promise, in the mere dawn of life, 
to gather round her tomb. They carried her to an old nook 
where she had many and many a time sat musing, and laid their 
burden softly on the pavement. The light streamed on it 
through the colored window, a window where the boughs of 
trees were ever rustling in the summer, and where the birds sang 
sweetly all day long. With every breath of air that stirred 
among those branches in the sunshine, some trembling, changing 
light would fall upon her grave.’ 

Dickens suggests to our mind his great cotemporary, Thackeray, 
who is highly successful in portraying a certain class of children— 
we mean school-boys. A host of sturdy little fellows rise to our 
mind—brave, manly, se/fish little fellows—such as Arthur Pen- 
dennis, Clive Newcome, and various other heroes, whom Thack- 
eray introduces to us in the bud, and the delineation of whose 
boyish virtues and defects are alike true to life. Thackeray does 
not portray the same style of children that Dickens does; yet they 
are both equally true to life. Thackeray deals in muscular boy- 
hood ; whilst Dickens’ most famous types of childhood are those in 
which the spiritual outruns the physical, and, consistently with 
reality, he represents these children as dying early; for, it has 
been truly said, ‘the history of such children is always written on 
the tombstone.’ All physicians, and indeed all persons of any 
observation, know that a great development of the intellectual 
faculties, and a vivid apprehension of spiritual things in a child, 
always point to an early death. In addition to this class of 
children, however, Dickens gives us some very good specimens of 
flesh and blood childhood, such, for instance, as Peepy Jellyby. 

George Eliot gives us an admirable picture of child-life and 
child-nature, especially in the first part of Mill on the Floss. 
Her representation of Tom and Maggie Tulliver, as children, 
shows as deep an analysis, as marked an individuality, as careful 
a finish, as her portrayal of them, later, as man and woman. It 
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is an interesting study to watch how these childish characters 
gradually swell, and widen, and deepen into the proportions of 
maturity. Even in those early days, Maggie was wilful, gen- 
erous, impulsive, aspiring, self-sacrificing ; and Tom showed a 
certain narrow-mindedness and inflexibility which, combined with 
rectitude, formed the basis of his maturer character. Modern 
fiction affords few passages so powerful and so affecting as the one 
describing their end, when ‘brother and sister went down in an 
embrace, never to be parted,—living through again, in one su- 
preme moment, the days when they had clasped their little hands 
in love, and roamed the daisied fields together.’ 

Jean Ingelow has entered very deeply into the nature of 
children, as she shows in the characters of Dorothy and Snap 
in Off the Skelligs,a work which, though deficient in plot, is 
valuable for its stray bits of wit, wisdom, and sentiment, and 
still more for its charming pictures of child-life. In a chapter 
entitled, ‘In those days there were giants,’ she touches very 
interestingly on a prominent characteristic of childhood,— we 
mean the tendency of a childish imagination to magnify all 
the persons and objects with which it comes in contact. We 
never know what a delightful privilege this is, till, in riper 
and sadder years, we find persons and objects dwindling in 
importance; lessening in their power to please or to astonish 
us. Nay, they seem to dwindle, even in the literal sense of the 
term, as was exemplified to us a few years ago, in visiting a 
house which we had not seen since childhood, but which we 
remembered as being very large and beautiful. We found it, 
in reality, a small, plain cottage, which it was difficult to iden- 
tify withthe ideal and recollection of childish years. But 
children live in fairy-land, where all objects seem great and fair ; 
that fairy-land, which, according to Novalis, ‘is everywhere and 
nowhere, and in which we might all dwell but for the weakness 
of our organs and of our powers of self-excitation.’ 

In our own country, the faculty of entering into a child’s 
nature, and depicting it in natural colors, is by no means un- 
known. Miss Alcott’s fresh, healthful pictures of child-life, are 
like a breeze of pure, bracing mountain air® Her ‘little women’ 
all stand out strongly defined,—especially the impetuous, uncon- 
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ventional Joe, and the gentle, dove-like little Beth. Mrs. Stowe’s 
Eva Sinclair is also a creation of great sweetness and purity, not 
unlike Little Nell in the innocence and tenderness of her dis- 
position. Whilst dwelling on the various female writers who 
have depicted childhood with suc sweetness, grace, and fidelity, 
Miss Bremer rises to our mind; and although she is a foreigner, 
yet her works have become so well known and loved in our 
country, that we cannot forbear mentioning her together with her 
American and English sisters. In Home, she gives us some 
delightful and vivid pictures of child-life ; and each one of the 
children she introduces is full of individuality, —the sedate, 
motherly, painstaking Louise ; Henrik, ‘ the summer child’ ; Eva, 
‘the rose-bud’; Lenora, the sickly and morbid; Gabrielle, the 
household pet ; ‘and Petrea, dear, warm-hearted, heedless, Quix- 
otic Petrea! 

Our subject suggests the little sketch on which Bret Harte’s 
fame is principally founded—The Luck of Roaring Camp ; and 
we hope this little digression may not be deemed irrelevant, as it 
goes to prove that childhood is studied with a closeness, and de- 
lineated with a force and beauty, in this age, which was never 
the case before. Bret Harte’s wit had gained him reputation 
before he wrote The Luck of Roaring Camp; but this gained 
him glory. The picture of that little child, left motherless 
amongst a set of rough, wild Western miners, who became gradu- 
ally civilized and softened by the influence of the tender, innocent 
little presence amongst them, was drawn with a power and pathos 
which at once established Bret Harte’s fame. Old conservative 
literary journals in Europe, whose standard was almost hyper- 
critical, and who were accustomed to scan with special severity 
all trans-Atlantic productions, hailed Bret Harte after the ap- 
pearance of this sketch, and extended to him the right-hand of 
fellowship. 

The modern novelist undoubtedly gives a truer, deeper, and 
wider picture of life than could formerly be found in the pages 
of fiction ; and nothing has more largely contributed towards pro- 
ducing this result than, the introduction of child-life into the 
annals of modern romance. It is as though the novelist pre- 
sehted us with a garland of charming variety, where tender buds 
and spring violets nestled amongst the glowing, full-blown roses. 
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Art. V.—1. The Roman Catacombs. By J. Spencer Northcote. 
London: Charles Dolman. 1859. 


2. The Testimony of the Catacombs. By Rev. Wharton B. Mar- 
riott. London: Hatchards & Co. 1870. 


3. The Catacombs of Rome. By Rev. W. H. Withrow. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. 1874. 


About three hundred years ago,—on the Ist of May, 1578,— 
some laborers, digging pozzolana in a vineyard, on the Via Sa- 
laria, came suddenly upon an ancient Christian cemetery, ex- 
tending its vast subterranean labyrinths, far and wide, beneath 
the city of the Cesars. The piety and scholarship of Rome were 
stirred to their very depths, ‘The city was amazed’, says Ba- 
ronius, who himself examined and described the newly discovered 
Catacomb, ‘at finding beneath her suburbs long-concealed Chris- 
tian colonies.’ The immense interval of one thousand years in 
the history of Christianity could now be filled up. Devotees, 
artists, and antiquarians crowded to the spot. To the astonished 
gaze of Europe were now unveiled the long-buried memorials of 
the early Church, with their mute expressions of faith and hope 
in the newly risen Lord. The names of the martyred saints were 
still fresh on the walls; the monuments and epigrams breathed 
of the mystic strength by which their souls were sustained ; and 
the recesses were as dark and tortuous as in the days when. they 
were described by Jerome and Prudentius. 

‘ Among the cultivated grounds not far from the city of Rome’, 
says the Christian poet Prudentius, ‘lies.a deep crypt, with dark 
recesses. A descending path, with winding steps, leads through 
the dim turnings, and the daylight, entering by the mouth of the 
cavern, somewhat illumines the first part of the way. But the 
darkness grows deeper as we. advance, till we meet with openings, 
cut in the roof of the passages, admitting light from above. On 
all sides spreads the densely-woven labyrinth of paths, branching 
into caverned chapels and sepulchral halls; and throughout the 

: % 
subterranean maze, through frequent openings, penetrates the 
light.’ 
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‘When I was a boy’, says Jerome, ‘ being educated at Rome, I 
used every Sunday, in company with others of my own age and 
tastes, to visit the sepulchres of the apostles and martyrs, and go 
into the crypts dug into the heart of the earth. The walls on 
either side are lined with bodies of the dead, and so intense is 
the darkness as to seemingly fulfil the words of the prophet, 
“They go down alive to Hades.” Here and there is light let in 
to mitigate the gloom. As we advance, the words of the poet are 
brought to mind: “ Horror on all sides; the very silence fills the 
soul with dread.”’ 

If we compare these descriptions of the Catacombs with one 
which was written by Charles Dickens, a few years ago, we shall 
find that the fourth century accounts are especially applicable to 
the nineteenth century. 

‘A gaunt Franciscan friar, with a wild bright eye, was our only 
guide’, he says, ‘down into this profound and dreadful place. 
The narrow ways and openings hither and thither, coupled with 
the dead and heavy air, soon blotted out, in all of us, any re- 
collection of the track by which we had come; and I could not 
help thinking: “Good Heaven! if in a sudden fit of madness 
he should dash the torches out, or if he should be seized with a 
fit, what would become of us!” On we wandered, among mar- 
tyrs’ graves; passing great subterranean vaulted roads, diverging 
in all directions, and choked up with heaps of stones, that thieves 
and murderers may not take refuge there, and form a population 
under Rome, even worse than that which lives between it and the 
sun. Graves, graves, graves; graves of men, of women, of little 
children, who ran crying to the persecutors : “ We are Christians! 
we are Christians!” that they might be murdered with their 
parents; graves with the palm of martyrdom roughly cut into 
their stone boundaries, and little niches made to hold a vessel of 
the martyr’s blood; graves of some who lived down here for 
years together, ministering to the rest, and preaching truth, and 
hope, and comfort, from the rude altars that bear witness to their 
fortitude at this hour ; more roomy graves, but far more terrible, 
where hundreds, being surprised, were hemmed in and walled up ; 
buried before death, and killed by slow starvation. “The 
triumphs of the faith are not above ground, in our splendid 
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churches,” said the friar, looking round upon us, as we stopped 
to rest in one of the low passages, with bones and dust surround- 
ing us on every side ; “ they are here ! among the martyrs’ graves.” 
He was a gentle, earnest man, and said it from his heart ; but 
when I thought how Christian men have dealt with one another ; 
how, perverting our most merciful religion, they have hunted 
down and tortured, burnt and beheaded, strangled, slaughtered, 
and oppressed each other, I pictured to myself an agony sur- 
passing any that this dust had suffered, with that breath of life 
yet lingering in it ; and how those great and constant hearts would 
have been shaken — how they would have quailed and drooped 
—if a foreknowledge of the deeds that professing Christians 
would commit, in the great Name for which they died, could have 
rent them with its own unutterable anguish, on the cruel wheel, 
and the bitter cross; and in the fearful fire.’ 

The rediscovery of the Catacombs occurred at a time when the 
Reformation had enabled men to throw off the trammels of super- 
stition, and to seek a purer and more primitive mode of worship 
than could be found in the Chureh of Rome.: The spirit of 
religion, as revealed by the life and teachings of our Lord, had 
given place to superstition ; the idea contained therein had become 
stifled under outside ceremonial ; and the once simple and beau- 
tiful symbolism of the early Church was no better than ‘a whited 
sepulchre, full ‘of dead men’s bones and all ufcleanness.’ The: 
soul had fled away ; the skeleton alone remained. 

- The gilded coaches of the cardinals, the splendid churches, and 
the gorgeous rituals, were religious refinements unknown to the 
humble apostles of the great Founder of Christianity, and served, 
too often, as cloaks to conceal envy, hate, pride, and avarice. The 
service of God was become a mockery, and men of high and 
earnest natures were beginning to cry aloud for truth and right. 
It was at this auspicious time that the testimony of the Catacombs 
to the purity and simplicity of the faith, as held by the early 
Church, was unfolded to the world. 

It is to the earnest and enthusiastic Bosio that we are indebted 
for the first explorations and discoveries in the Catacombs. He 
has been called the Columbus of this subterranean world. ‘In- 
spired and sustained by a lofty enthusiasm, he spent six-and- 
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thirty years groping among these gloomy corridors, deciphering 
the half-effaced inscriptions, and making drawings of the remains 
of early Christian art. So habituated did he become to this 
troglodytic existence, that the Cimmerian gloom of the Cata- 
combs was more grateful to his eyes than the light of day, which 
dazzled and blinded him. His labors were prodigious, and oftén 
both severe and perilous. He had frequently to force a passage 
with his own hands through the accumulated rubbish of centuries, 
and was constantly in danger, in the zeal of exploration, of being 
lost in the windings of the galleries, from which danger he had 
some narrow escapes. In his great work he describes himself as 
rushing along with breathless haste, the desire with which he 
burned adding wings to his weary feet. Again he is creeping 
serpent-wise through the low and crumbling passages, consoling 
himself for the difficulty and discomfort, by the thought that this 
lowly attitude befitted the humble and reverent spirit in which 
a place consecrated by such memories ought to be approached, 
But he was rewarded for all his toil, by the discovery of “ pictures 
bright with the colors of yesterday, and characters still sharp and 
angular from the primeval graving tool.” ’ 

The elder D’Israeli has cited Bosio as an illustrious example 
of the enthusiasm of genius. ‘Taking with him a hermit’s meal 
for the week’, he says, ‘this new Pliny often descended into the 
bowels of the earth by lamp-light, clearing away the sand and 
ruins, till some tomb broke forth or some inscription became 
legible, tracing the mouldering sculpture and catching the fading 
picture. Thrown back into the primitive ages of Christianity 
amidst the local impressions, the historian of the Christian Cata- 
combs collected the memorials of an age and of a race which 
were hidden beneath the earth.’ 

The whole life-force of Bosio was spent on this one great. 
achievement, and his name is now identified with his Herculean 
work. His literary industry was immense, and was exclusively 
directed to everything which could throw light on the history of 
the Catacombs. Thousands of pages, written with his own hand, 
still exist in the Oratorian Library at Rome. He pursued his 
work with such a bigotry of devotion to that one object as made 
all else sink into insignificance. How often must the explorer 
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have plunged into crumbling graves, between narrow walls, 
liable each moment to be forever lost among the dead bones he 
was risking his life to snatch from forgetfulness! How often 
must he have been stifled by showers of dust and débris in the 
silent darkness! But, hatchet in hand, the bold explorer advances, 
his whole soul swallowed up in the one passion, to rescue from 
oblivion the memorials which had been traced fifteen centuries 
ago, with prayers and tears, by humble believers in the crucified 
Lord. 

Bosio was not allowed to see the publication of his great work, 
but died while writing the last chapter. His successors were 
Montfancon, Fabretti, Buonarrotti, Boldetti,and Marangon. The 
two last labored together, spending more than thirty years in 
studying and exploring the Catacombs. Their labors are ren- 
dered more memorable by the melancholy result of their life- 
work. In a few hours, the greater part of it, which was in manu- 
script, was destroyed by fire. Boldetti was too old to begin 
again, and Marangon has left no record of the result of his sub- 
sequent labors. ‘It seems’, says De Rossi, recording the event, 
‘that the literary history of the Catacombs is but an. Iliad of 
disaster and irreparable losses.’ The same ground has been ex- 
amined by other explorers, but the exposure to air consequent on 
the first opening, produced much havoc, and Time has done his 
usual work, so that the loss then sustained may be considered 
irreparable. 

The history of the Catacombs becomes invested with the 
highest interest when we reflect that it is also the history of 
Christianity. Withrow considers it probable that the origin of 
the Christian Catacombs dates from the death of the first believer 
in Christ. ‘Many of the Catacombs’, he says, ‘were probably 
begun as private sepulchres for single families ; indeed, some such 
tombs have been discovered in the vicinity of Rome, which never 
extended beyond a single chamber. They were excavated in the 
gardens or vineyards of the wealthy converts to Christianity, in 
imitation of that rock-hewn sepulchre consecrated by the body of 
ve a are Some of these tombs may have been originally 
designed, or afterwards opened, for the reception of the poor be- 
longing to the Church ; and thus the Catacombs would be indefi- 
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nitely extended till they attained their present dimensions.’ We 
have every reason to believe that, from the very beginning of the 
Christian Church at Rome, many of noble blood became converts 
to the new faith, and died as martyrs for Christianity. ‘We are 
but of yesterday’, said Tertullian, at the close of the second 
century, ‘ yet we fill every city, town, and island of the Empite. 
We abound in the very camps and castles, in the council-chamber 
and the palace, in the senate and the forum; only your temples 
and theatres are left.’ | 

The Roman law protected, above everything in the world, the 
soil which was the property of the dead; it was never disturbed 
by the living. Thus the Christians could, without fear, open 
graves in the depths of the earth, annexing land to the sepulchre, 
which would, like the sepulchre, be sacred. Even when there 
was confiscation, as in the reign of Valerian, it was never per- 
manent, and was soon followed by restitution. Although the 
Romans hated the Christians, and the God of the Christians, yet 
freedom of sepulture was allowed them even after they had 
fallen under the ban of persecution. The mangled remains of 
martyrs were gathered up in the great circus, and consigned 
to these silent chambers, by those who soon expected to follow 
them. 

While the Romans burned their dead, and preserved their 
ashes in vases, the Christians, believing in the resurrection of the 
body, buried their dead entire in the tombs; thus the burial 
places of the latter were necessarily much more extensive than 
those of the former. The city of the dead soon assumed colossal 
proportions, equalling in extent the city of the living which tri- 
umphed above it. In the upper city were temples from which 
arose songs and sacrifices to gods supposed to be eternal ; superb 
statues, whose exquisite harmony of outline and expression 
showed that art had reached its climax ; and palaces where feasted 
and reigned the omnipotent Cesars. 

Rome was now become the mistress of the world. The for- 
tunes acquired were so immense that it was a city of palaces. 
The extravagant and luxurious living has no parallel in history. 
The preparation of rare and costly viands became the absorbing 
thought of the aristocracy. ‘Gluttony was carried to such a 
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point’, says the historian, ‘ that sea and earth scarcely sufficed to 
set off their tables.’ The halls of some of the nobles were hung 
with cloth of gold, adorned with gems, bedsteads of solid silver, 
plate of pure gold, and beds stuffed with down found only under 
the wings of partridges, Epicureanism and selfishness were the 
animating influences of their lives. ‘One after another’, says 
Merivale, as quoted by Lord, ‘the nobles sunk into a lethargy 
almost without a parallel. The proudest names of the old re- 
public were finally associated with the idlest amusements and the 
most preposterous novelties. “A Gabrius, a Callius, and a Crassus 
were immortalized by the elegance of their dancing. A Lucullus, 
a Hortensius,a Philippus estimated one another, not by their 
eloquence, their courage, or their virtue, but by the perfection of 
their fish-ponds, and the singularity of the breeds they nourished. 
They seemed to touch the sky with their finger if they had stocked 
their preserves with bearded mullets, and taught them to recog- 
nize their masters’ voices, and come to be fed from their hands,’ 
Their amusements were the delights of the circus and gladiatorial 
shows. Every corner of the earth was searched for lions and 
tigers, which were to amuse the populace by matching their strength 
against the skill of the slave or the Christian. How deep the 
degradation of the age was, we may imagine from the fact that 
no writer has dared to translate literally the details of the infamy 
recorded by the ancient historians. 

The new religion was, at first, ignored on account of its insig- 
nificance and weakness, and it was only after the arrival of Pall 
in Rome that its growth became rapid. This increase of Chris- 
tianity, with its doctrines so antagonistic to the usages of the . 
ancient world, excited the animosity of Nero, whose brutal life 
was rendered still more ferocious by the fact that he was the first 
emperor who persecuted the Christians. Nero it was who de- 
vised. the plan of clothing the Christians in the skins of animals, 
that they might be torn by the dogs; some again were covered 
with pitch, and made to serve as torches to light up the imperial 
gardens. 

The great power of the Romans lay in their capacity for or- 
ganization. It was this power which made them the conquerors 
of the world; it was this power which enabled them to lay the 
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foundation of law for all civilized nations. What had been the 
strength of Rome in the days of its simplicity and national vir- 
tue, became an element of weakness in its demoralization and 
decay. Evil was organized; the corruptions of the age were 
crystallized into the habits and customs of refined society. Those 
iniquities which are usually hidden from sight, or secretly in- 
dulged, were openly practised by the Romans, and their un- 
disguised expression became an integral part of their language: 

This was the city toward which the Apostle of the Gentiles cast 
longing eyes. To the same power which had supplied Europe 
with its laws and organization, which had spread over the known 
world its corruptions and its vileness, St. Paul looked, as the 
medium which, if regenerated, would diffuse ‘ the glad tidings of 
great joy’. Inthe light of the triumph of Christianity, with 
which we are so familiar, this undertaking of Paul seems 
comparatively a small thing. Once divest the mind of the as- 
sociations with which history surrounds the Apostle on his journey 
to Rome; once remember that the glorious triumphs of Chris- 
tianity lay for him in a dim and unknown future, and we gain a 
slight glimpse of the heroic courage, the undaunted faith, with 
which that solitary man went forward, single-handed, to conquer 
the proud mistress of the world, who had crushed beneath the 
iron heel of her tyranny every known nation of the earth. 

Beneath all the wealth, and revelry, and glory of the ‘ Eternal 
City ’, we hear in imagination the simple prayers and hymns of 
the persecuted sect, while they worship One who died, not as a 
conqueror, but as a criminal on a cross. Their only strength 
was prayer; their only property the tomb. Who that had then 
seen the Pagans and Christians, would not have predicted the 
downfall of the feeble, poor, and ignorant sectarians? But the 
nobles, the soldiers, the priests, the Czesars are no more; and the 
seed, sown with prayer and faith in the tomb, has grown into the 
mystic Vine whose branches cover the earth. The Being who 
performed a work so wonderful could be no less than God 
Himself ! 

Although the Catacombs were at first excavated for purposes 
of Christian burial, they were afterward used for places of refuge 
and worship. The vast extent of the long corridors and vaulted 
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halls is amazing, especially when we remember that they were 
excavated by men who had neither the mechanical nor chemical 
appliances of our age. It is supposed that from eight to nine 
hundred miles of excavated galleries, interspersed with, chambers, 
extend their marvellous labyrinths below the surface of the Ro- 
man Campagna; and between six and seven millions is the num- 
ber of the Christian dead, buried here in the primitive ages. 

Many of the entrances to the Catacombs were unknown to any 
but the Christians themselves; and we can imagine the surprise 
of the pursuing soldiers, to find their victims suddenly disappear 
when they were just about to seize them ; doubtless they thought 
themselves the dupes of magical delusion. Often, however, they 
followed the fugitives, and murdered them in their solemn sanc- 
tuary. Sometimes led thither by spies, they seized the Christians 
in the midst of their devotions, and carried them off in triumph 
to the circus, where their tortures and death would serve to amuse’ 
the populace. Again, their persecutors would endeavor to shut 
off from the Catacombs their only supply of light and air, by 
filling up the lwminari' with stones and dirt. 

‘Among the most illustrious victims of Valerian’, says With- 
row, ‘ whose bodies lie in the lowly Catacombs, but whose names 
live for evermore, were Stephen I. and Sixtus IT., bishops of the 
persecuted Church, anda number of distinguished ecclesiastics, 
as well as many laymen of noble rank. 

‘Stephen, as the head of the Christian community, was espe- 
cially obnoxious to heathen rage. According to the Acts of his 
martyrdom, he sought concealment in these sepulchral crypts, 
where he was ‘secretly visited by the faithful, and where he 
administered the sacraments. He was traced by the Roman 
soldiers to his subterranean chapel, but awed by the mysterious 
rites, they allowed him to conclude the service in which he was 
engaged. He was then beheaded, with several of his adherents, 
and buried in the Catacombs.’ One of his companions in death 
was Hippolytus, a Roman convert, of whom the following beau- 
tiful legend is told. Although he was the only Christian of his 
family, his pagan relatives, who were entrusted with the secret 


- _1The Lumémari were shafts or chimneys by which the Catacombs were 
feebly lighted and ventilated. 
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of his retreat, relieved his wants, by sending him daily sup- 
plies through the means of his little nephew and niece, children 
of ten and thirteen years. Hippolytus was deeply touched 
by this proof of their affection, and could not rest until he 
had found some way of bringing them to the knowledge of 
his Saviour. He consulted Stephen, who advised him to keep 
the children the next time they came. ‘For’, he said, ‘their 
parents will become alarmed when they see that they do not return 
at the accustomed time, and will come to seek them themselves.’ 
It came to pass as the good bishop had said, and eventually the 
parents and children were baptized, and suffered martyrdom 
together. 

Christians were considered enemies to Rome, and were thought 
to exert an evil influence over nature. ‘If the Tiber overflows 
its banks’, says Tertullian, ‘or the Nile does not; if there be 
drought or earthquakes, famine or pestilence, the cry is raised, 
“ The Christians to the lions!”’ It was as if the Apocalyptic 
vision were fulfilled, and the great Babylon was drunken with 
the blood of the saints and martyrs of Jesus. 

During the terrible persecution of the Christians, a complete 
change in the construction of the Catacombs took place. They 
were then intended to serve as places of concealment for the 
living. For this reason many stairways were demolished, gal- 
leries were filled with earth, or built up with masonry, to obstruct 
pursuit ; while the new galleries and stairways were made much 
narrower and lower. These intricate labyrinths were well 
adapted for hiding-places. ‘The heads of Christian families, and 
those most obnoxious to the pagan authorities, would be especially 
likely to leave the fellowship of the living, in order to live in 
security among the dead. Father Marchi conjectures that sup- 
plies of grain were laid up for the maintenance of the hidden 
fugitives, and De Rossi describes certain crypts in the Catacomb 
of Callixtus which were probably employed for storing corn or 
wine in time of persecution. Frequent wells occur, amply suffi- 
cient for the supply of water ; and the multitude of lamps which 
have been found would dispel the darkness, while their sudden 
extinction would prove the best concealment from attack by their 
enemies. Hence the Christians were stigmatized as a skulking, 
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darkness-loving race, who fled the light of day, to burrow like 
moles in the earth.’ 

The number of the Christian martyrs has been variously esti- 
mated. Eusebius, an eye-witness to the last persecution, describes 
the tortures of many who suffered, and adds: ‘All these things 
were doing, not for a few days, but for a series of whole years. 
At one time, ten or more, then twenty, again thirty, or even sixty, 
and sometimes a hundred men, with their wives and children, 
were slain in one day.’ ‘We ourselves have seen’, says the 
Bishop of Ceesarea, ‘crowds of persons, some beheaded, others 
burned alive, in a single day, so that the murderous weapons were 
blunted and broken to pieces, and the executioners, wearied with 
slaughter, were obliged to give over the work of blood.’ 

It would be very remarkable that so few martyrs’ epitaphs are 
found in the Catacombs, if we did not know that the spirit of 
early Christianity was to believe, to love, and to suffer. Every 
inscription is full of hope. The desponding tone of heathen 
epitaphs disappears. The Christian ‘sleeps in peace’; for had 
not St. Paul taught them that ‘this mortal shall put on im- 
mortality’? The word ‘ dolens’ is the most passionate expression 
of grief which occurs in these inscriptions, and that is rarely seen. 
The hopeful spirit of Christianity has never been more fully 
illustrated than by these ‘sermons in stones.’ 

Historians all agree in their accounts of the lives which the 
early Christians led in their home with the dead. ‘Their first 
impulse on finding themselves safe from their pursuers, was to 
unite together in thanksgiving and prayer. Here, as ‘in the city 
of the living, different offices of social and religious life were 
assigned to different persons: some to watch over the sick ; some 
to preside over the distribution of food ; some to allot appropriate 
places to different ages and sexes; some to watch the entrances, 
and keep up some kind of communication with their friends in 
the city.’ The community of feeling and interests which bound 
them together in the world, would become a yet stronger tie in 
these homes of common peril and privation ; and few would think 
of preserving here those distinctions of rank and power which 
might so soon be confounded in a common death. For light, 
they used those little lamps of which we see so many in every 
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museum. ‘iheir supply of food was very uncertain, and, as we 
have seen, individuals often depended upon their friends above 
ground. St. Chrysostom reproves the Christians of his day, by 
picturing to them a noble lady, who waited in the Catacombs, 
fearful and trembling, while her maid went in search of her daily 
food. ; 

The funeral rites of the early Christians were very simple. 
The corpse was bathed, anointed, and wrapped in its grave-clothes, 
and then placed on a bier, where it remained sufficiently long to 
guard against premature burial. Meanwhile, relatives and friends 
surrounded the body to watch and pray; and when the hour 
came, they would take it in their arms and bear it to the grave 
that had been opened for it. Then anotlier prayer, a last fare- 
well, and the mason, with tiles and mortar; shut it out forever 
from their sight. 

On opening graves in the Catacombs, the odor of incense is 
often perceived, as if precious gums and spices had been used in 
preparing the body for its last resting-place. As the bones of 
children decay soon, nothing is found in their graves but dust. 
Where the puzzolana is dry, the bones whiten and fall away be- 
neath the touch, like a coal which has been burnt to ashes, retain- 
ing the form without the substance. When it is damp, the skele- 
ton is in better preservation, aud if water has. reached it, it 
assu’ues the color and hardness of stone. A wonderful change 
sometimes takes place, when the air penetrates the grave. An 
interesting story is told of Campana, when he was making exca- 
vations in his vineyard at Porta Latina. ‘He opened a colum- 
barium, and found the upper part arranged just as the columbaria 
always are, with the urns in their niches, and each with its in- 
scription beside it. But on reaching the bottom, and clearing 
away the dust and rubbish from the floor, they came unexpect- 
edly upon a stone coffin, a little‘more than five feet long, and 
perfectly closed. By good fortune, Campana himself was there, 
and with proper instruments for raising the lid without breaking 
it. And what should he see but a body stretched at full length 
in the coffin, as if it had never been disturbed since the day it 
was first placed there ; the funeral robe, the hands, the limbs in 
perfect preservation, and the face that of a girl who had died in 
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her freshness and bloom two thousand years ago. But as he was 
gazing upon it, it suddenly began to dissolve and fade, and in an 
instant, all that was left was the outline of a human form traced 
in dunt upon the bottom of the coffin.’ 

The Catacombs are now frequently visited by nnitiinis and 
many additional literary discoveries have been made in the pre- 
sent century. But the labors of the celebrated Catholic arche- 
ologist, De Rossi, place him far beyond all others in these interest- 
ing researches. Indeed, travellers are advised not to enter the 
Catacombs without the books and maps of this accurate and in- 
genious explorer. 

Delille has given a thrilling description of a young artist, who, 
with the enthusiasm of his years and profession, undertook to ex- 
plore the Catacombs from one of the entrances of the Campagna, 
with nothing but a torch and a thread for a guide. ‘As he wan- 
dered on through gallery and passage, pausing, from time to time, 
to decipher an inscription, or sketch a monument, he gradually 
became so absorbed in his study that the thread slipped from his 
fingers, and he had already gone some distance before he per- 
ceived his loss. Immediately he turned back, and tried to retrace 
his steps. But how should he distinguish amidst the passages 
that opened on every side of the one which had brought him 
there? He had gone but a few steps, when his taper began to 
fade, and in a few minutes went out. He was standing before 
an open grave, and the last object that met his eye was an out- 
stretched skeleton. All was darkness and silence. Advance he. 
dared not, for there were pits and openings in the path. And 
then, what had he to gain by plunging deeper into this hopeless 
labyrinth? He thought he heard a sound, and listened. But 
all was still. He shouted, and his voice rang through the vaults 
with a lugubrious knell that chilled his soul, Should he lie down 
by these bones and die? Should he rush blindly forward, and 
meet a quicker death? Oh! for a ray of the sunlight that was 
shining so brightly above ; only a few feet, perhaps, ten or twelve 
feet, ard there were the green grass, and the pure heavens, and 
the sweet light! And now, all his life came back to him, as they 
say it does to drowning men; all, all, with its evil deeds, and its 
vain thoughts, and its idle hours, and taleni misapplied, and fond 
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hearts wantonly wounded ; all, all came back, fearfully magnified, 
knocking awfully at his soul as he stood alone where none but 
God could see him. And so young, and with such hopes, to die 
this lingering death! But a few hours ago he had set forth so 
cheerfully to his day’s work—and now! He could bear it no 
longer. His brain whirled, his breath came thick and painfully, 
his limbs trembled, and he sank hopeless upon the ground. But 
as he sank, his hands touched something there unlike the cold 
earth. Can he believe it? He draws it cautiously towards him 
—raises it from the ground—it is his thread! Slowly now, and 
watchfully, step by step, clinging fast to the precious ball, feeling 
his way with hands and feet, lest a misstep should precipitate 
him into some helpless pit, he winds his course back to the en- 
trance; and, oh! how kindly did the stars look upon him,—for 
the day was long past,—and how fresh was the air that came 
laden with its sweet scents and sounds of life!’ 

The Catacomb most deserving deep study is said to be that of 
Callixtus. It is approached by the celebrated Appian Way ; the 
‘Queen of Roads’, as it is sometimes called, but full of interest 
to the Christian, as the road through which St. Paul, ‘an am- 
bassador in bonds’, reached the city of Rome, where he lived for 
two years ‘in his own hired house’. It was to the Romans that 
he addressed his greatest Epistle, and it was in this city that he 
finished his glorious course by martyrdom. ‘By the Appian 
Way ’, says tradition, ‘his body was stealthily conveyed by night 
and deposited in an adjacent catacomb; and here wended many 
@ mourning procession, bearing to those lowly crypts the remains 
of Rome’s early bishops, martyrs and confessors.’ 

The Catacomb of Callixtus contains the celebrated ‘ Papal 
Crypt’, the tomb of St. Cecilia, and an army of martyrs. One 
inscription, which De Rossi has restored with great skill, begins: 
‘Here, if you would know, lie heaped together a whole crowd of 
holy ones.’ According to one account, eight hundred martyrs 
are buried in this part of the Catacomb. 

The Catacomb of St. Sebastian is more frequently visited by 
modern travellers, because it is the only one which is accessible 
without special permission. A stately basilica was erected over 
the entrance in the time of Constantine; but the present church 
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was built in 1611, and few traces of the ancient structure exist. 
Among the relics which are thought to add sanctity to the chureh, 
are the so-called head of Callixtus, the arm of St. Andrew, the 
body of St. Sebastian, the impressions of the Saviour’s feet in the 
stone from the Appian Way, and the very chair in which St. 
Stephen received the crown of martyrdom, and which was 
sprinkled with his blood! The Catacomb bears the name of 
Saint Sebastian; the accounts of his martyrdom are of great 
beauty ; but they may be regarded rather as legendary than his- 
toric. For his adherence to the Christian religion, he was trans- 
fixed with arrows, and left for dead. ‘He recovered, however’, 
says the story, ‘either through the pious care of the Christian matron 
Irene, or through the.special grace of the Virgin. Undeterred 
by his recent experience, he presented himself before the Emperor, 
upbraided him for his persecution of the Christians, and foretold 
his death. He was immediately seized by the command of the 
tyrant, and beaten to death with clubs in the hippodrome of the 
palace, A. D. 286. His body was ignominiously thrown into the 
Cloaca Maxima, or main sewer of Rome, in order to deprive it 
of Christian burial. But the place where it lay being revealed 
in a dream, his remains were rescued from their loathsome and 
unconsecrated grave, and piously interred in the catacomb which 
bears his name.’ His image has been made immortal by the most 
celebrated artists and sculptors. Mrs. Jameson says, that ‘his 
statue has been known to cause in Italian women a devotion, 
leading to hopeless passion, madness, and death.’ 

In this short and necessarily imperfect sketch of the Catacombs, 
we may not omit to notice the one bearing the name of St. Agnes, 
In her thirteenth year, she suffered martyrdom by being stabbed 
in the throat, after which, according to the expression used in the 
‘ Acts’ of her martyrdom, her parents, ‘ with all joy’ laid her in 
the catacomb. It is said that one day, as they were praying near 
the body of their child, she appeared to them, surrounded by a 
great multitude of virgins, triumphant and glorious like herself, 
with a lamb by her side, and said, ‘I am in heaven, living with 
these virgins my companions, near Him whom I have so much 
loved.’ It is told that Constantia, a princess who was ill with 
leprosy, knelt by the tomb of St. Agnes, and prayed for the 
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healing of her body, when she heard a voice saying: ‘ Rise up, 
Constantia, and go on constantly in the faith of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, who shall heal all your diseases ’ ; and being entirely 
cured, she hesought her father to build this basilica as a thank- 
offering. The Catacomb of St. Agnes is opened to the public on 
St. Agnes’ day. It is lighted up, and a beautiful and singular ser- 
vice is held here, in which two lambs, typical of the virgin saint, 
are blessed upon the altar. They are sent by the Chapter of St. 
John, Lateran, and their wool is afterward used to make the 
pallium of the Pope, which is consecrated before it is worn, by 
being deposited, in a golden urn, upon the tomb of St. Peter. 
The pallium is the sign of the episcopal jurisdiction. The most 
interesting feature in the Catacomb of St. Agnes, is a square 
room cut out of a rock, with an arm-chair hewn out of the same, 
supposed to have been intended for catechists ; and near this, is 
another chamber, cut out, im like manner, for female catechists. 
The half-effaced figures, the mutilated epitaphs, and the fres- 
coes of the Catacombs, give us a pictorial history of Christianity, 
with all the changes which have influenced it. Pressensé says, 
that ‘all art is an AXolian harp, shivering with the breezes that 
pass over it.’ The early Christians expressed the deepest feelings 
of the soul by means of simple symbols and signs ; these were 
not addressed to the external sense, but to the faith of the be- 
liever. We cannot fail to remark the avoidance of all those 
subjects which the early Church invested ‘with peculiar and sacred 
awe. The crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension, together with 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper, were always represented by 
symbols. The resurrection was often typified by the story of 
Jonas; Elias carried up into heaven signified the ascension of 
our Lord; the parables of loaves and fishes, and turning water 
into wine, represented the Lord’s Supper. The last sufferings of 
our Lord are also reverently hidden under the veil of symbolism ; 
thus, on the arms of a cross are two birds, representing angels, 
bearing on their wings the sacred monogram. Often these sym- 
bols were not mere representations of outward things. ‘The 
rudely scratched anchor told of a hope that reached forward 
beyond this world, and laid hold on the great realities of the 
world to come; the dove spoke of the brooding peace of God, 
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which kept the heart and the mind amid persecution and afflic- 
tion, with the power of an everlasting life; and the palm was 
the symbol of the final victory over death and hell.’ 

After the age of persecution passed away, and the Church 
began to make itself felt as a power in the world, the touching 
simplicity which characterized early Christian art, gave place to 
a style more realistic and sensuous. The reason given by Paul- 
inus of Nola for using Biblical pictures, when he instructed the 
people who visited the shrine of Felix, was as follows: ‘Here 
is a crowd of rustics of imperfect faith’, he said, ‘who cannot 
read, who, before they were converted to Christ, used profane 
rites, and obeyed their senses as gods. I have, therefore, thought 
it expedient to enliven with paintings the whole habitation of 
the Saint. Pictures thus traced with colors will perhaps inspire 
those rude minds with astonishment. Inscriptions are placed 
above the paintings, in order that thg letter may explain what the 
hand has depicted.’ 

But this employment of art became so soon the source of cor- 
ruption, that we find a formal prohibition of the practice by the 
general Council of Constantinople in the eighth century. ‘ Even 
early in the fourth century’, says Lord, ‘the Council of Elvira, 
as if with a prescience of the dire result that would follow, pro- 
hibited the use of pictures in the churches, “lest that which was 
worshipped and adored should be painted on the walls.” ’ 

Until after the time of Constantine, the human figure of our 
Lord was represented under the form of the Good Shepherd, and 
his followers as the sheep of his fold. The simple story is told 
in all its tender beauty, over and over again, in the gloomy 
labyrinths of the Catacombs. ‘Sometimes the sheep appears to 
nestle, with an expression of human tenderness and love, on 
the Shepherd’s shoulders; in other examples it is more or less 
firmly held with one or both hands, as if to prevent its escape. 
In a few instances the fold is seen in the background, which seems 
to complete the allegory. Frequently the Shepherd carries a 
staff or crook in his hand, on which he sometimes leans, as if 
weary beneath his burden. He is sometimes even represented as 
sitting on a mound, as if overcome by fatigue, thus recalling the 
pathetic words of the Dies Irae: 

“ Quaerens me sedisti lassus.” 
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Occasionally he is represented with a musical instrument, like 
the classical syrinx or Pan’s pipe, in his hand, as if to indicate the 
sweet persuasive influence of his word.’ 

One of the oldest and most important emblems found in the 
Catacombs is that of the fish. It was very frequently used in 
the first three centuries, but fell into disuse in the fourth, and 
entirely disappeared in the beginning of the fifth century. Its 
origin was derived from the fact that the initial letters of the 
names and titles of our Lord, in Greek, make up the word fish. 
The ordinance of baptism is said to have been symbolized by this 
figure. Withrow quotes Tertullian, who says: ‘We are little 
fishes in Christ, our great fish. For we are born in water, and 
can only be saved by continuing therein, that is, through the 
spiritual grace of which baptism is the visible sign.’ Clemens 
Alexandrinus, describing the representations on the seals of the 
early believers, says: ‘On 6ur seals be seen a dove, or a fish, or 
a ship wafted along by the breath of heaven, or a musical lyre, 
or a nautical anchor. And if any one be a-fishing, he shall re- 
member the Apostle, and the children who are taken up out of 
the water.’ The wreath and the palm-branch are of constant 
recurrence. This had long been an approved sepulchral emblem 
of the Jews, and had doubtless been retained by the Christians ; 
but does it not vividly present to the Christian mind, that awful 
scene, when the great multitude shall stand ‘before the Throne 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands’? But the symbol most often seen on all the tombs 
is a bird, with leaves in its mouth; this is usually accompanied 
by the inscription, ‘Jn pace’, which is also the commonest 
of all. 

It is worthy of remark that there are, in the Catacombs, so few 
representations of the cross. It is very singular that the early 
Christians never represented the scenes of our Lord’s passion and 
suffering. The crucifix was unknown until long after the time 
of Constantine; and before that, even the plain cross was secreted 
in the lowest depths of the Catacombs. The Christians thus 
reverently concealed this symbol of their faith,. because it had 
become an object of derision to the Pagans; and they shrank 
from exposing it to their profane sneers, although they were ever 
ready to bear its reproach. 
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The first example of the Christian monogram, a combination 
of the Greek characters X and P, bears the date A. D. 331. It 
is composed of the first two letters of the Greek word for Christ. 
The monogram was used for the name of our Lord, as Breas 
IN & —‘ May you live in Christ.’ This cipher was very gradu- 
ally changed into a cross, for it was not until nearly a century 
after its introduction, that we find the P disappear entirely, leav- 
ing the simple cross. This does not occur until A. D. 407. By 
degrees it became more ornate in form, until, at length, it was 
converted into an object of superstitious reverence and adoration. 
‘The sign of the cross on the forehead and heart’, says Pruden- 
tius, ‘ banishes all evil’. It became a sacred talisman, to protect 
in danger, to avert disease, and to banish demons. It became the 
theme of marvellous legends and sacred songs. Withrow quotes 
the following adoration of the material cross from the Office of 
the Invention of the Cross: ‘O ‘Cross, more splendid than all 
the stars, which alone wast worthy to bear the ransom of the 
world! sweet wood, sacred nails, bearing so precious a burden, 
save this people assembled to-day to sing thy praises.’ 

The early Christians carefully avoided any representation of 
our Lord’s passion and death. In the third century there ap- 
pears one instance of the soldiers crowning Him in mockery ; but 
it is very remarkable that even then, the preference is given for 
the triumphant, rather than the mournful aspect, and a garland 
of flowers is substituted for the one of thorns. 

Above ground at Rome, not only the churches and shrines, but 
the street corners and doorways, are decorated with crosses and 
distorted images of our crucified Lord. It would be difficult to 
find a greater contrast than that which the church in the Cata- 
combs presents, to the church in the city above them. ‘ All the 
early presentations of the Virgin Mary’, says Mr. Marriott, ‘ oc- 
cur only in such connexion as is directly suggested by holy scrip- 
ture, and none of them would be out of place in an illustrated 
English Bible, so different are they from the Madonnas of Roman 
Catholic art.’ The first art-representation of the Virgin Mary is 
in the Catacomb of St. Agnes, and. is ascribed by Martigny, an 
eminent Romanist authority, to a date not earlier than the fifth 


century, A. D. 431. In this fresco, the upper half of a female 
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figure is represented, with a child standing in front of her. It 
was not until the twelfth and thirteenth centuries that the apoth- 
eosis of Mary became complete. There is a wondrous contrast 
between the ancient and the modern Church of Rome, especially 
in everything relating to the Virgin Mary. No trace of Mari- 
olatry is anywhere to be seen. Dr. Northcote,a Roman Catholic 
writer, says that representations of Mary are ‘ very numerous’, and 
mentions, in proof of his assertion, the frequent occurrence of 
‘Oranti’, or figures standing with outstretched hands, in what was, 
of old, the ordinary attitude of prayer. This mode was specially 
adopted, as several of the Fathers remark ; and Chrysostom quotes 
in explanation the words of the Psalmist, ‘Let the lifting up of 
my hands be as the evening sacrifice.’ Very frequently these 
‘ Oranti’, dressed as men, women, or children, are found on the 
stone that enclosed the grave ; they are often accompanied by in- 
scriptions commemorative of the tender love of surviving friends 
or relatives. Bosio, Aringhus, and others, continually mention 
that these ‘ Oranti’ serve to represent the faithful departed. In 
old times there was a special reason for this attitude of prayer, 
rather than that of kneeling, being represented on the tombs of 
the saints; as standing to pray was connected with the thought 
of the resurrection. But, even if Dr. Northcote is correct, and 
the mother of our Lord was thus represented by the early Church, 
there is no difference made between her and the other women, as 
she is herself standing, like them, in the attitude of prayer; and 
no reasonable being can fail to see the difference between this 
picture, and that in which she is the crowned Queen of Heaven, 
receiving the homage of the four-and-twenty elders and of the 
celestial host. Withrow says that ‘St. Bonaventura has a shock- 
ing parody on the book of Psalms, in which the name of God 
was everywhere expunged, and that of Mary substituted instead.’ 
‘Let Mary arise, and let her enemies be scattered.’ On one of 
the principal churches of Rome may still"be read the awful per- 
version of scripture: ‘ Let us therefore come boldly to the throne 
of Mary, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in 
time of need.’ This crying sin of modern Romanism was en- 
tirely unknown to the early Church. If some of the primitive 
believers were to revisit Rome, the decked-out figure of the ‘Queen 
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of Heaven’ would fill them with consternation. They would 
ask who the woman could be who is addressed as ‘the gate of 
heaven ’, ‘ the morning star’, and ‘the refuge for sinners’, and, 
when told, they would surely indignantly protest, with all the 
earnestness of the early faith, against this impious blasphemy. 

Nowhere in the Catacombs do the words ‘Tu es Petrus’ appear; 
the founder of the Church, the rock on which it is built, being 
Jesus Christ himself, and this honor is always assigned him in 
early Christian art. 

No allusions to martyrdom occur in the Catacombs. Romanist 
authorities say that the palm-branch is a certain sign of a mar- 
tyr’s tomb. Small flasks, called ampullae, are often found im- 
bedded in the plaster of the tombs, containing a reddish deposit. 
Bosio concluded that this was dried blood ; and in the year 1688, 
the Roman ecclesiastical authorities issued a decree, that ‘The 
Holy Congregation of Relics, having examined the matter, de- 
cides that the palm and vessel tinged with blood, are to be con- 
sidered certain signs of martyrdom.’ But there is no proof of 
this theory, and the symbol is often wanting on the tombs of some 
who were undoubtedly martyrs. The chemist, Leibnitz, who also 
analyzed the red deposit, ‘ found that it was composed of organic 
matter, but does not hazard the assertion that it is blood.’ Both 
Réstell and Rochette agree that these cups were sacramental ves- 
sels containing the lees of wine. D’Agincourt:says he found ‘in 
thirty years’ exploration, only one picture, and that of late and 
barbarous design, portraying martyrdom,’ 

In the graves of little children are often seen the toys and 
trinkets which amused them two thousand years ago. Some of 
the dolls are made of ivory, furnished with wires, to be worked 
like marionettes. Little vases are found with a narrow slit in 
the top, for receiving money, like the savings’ banks of our own 
children. Numerous toilet articles have been discovered, some of 
which are adorned with pious mottoes. Thus, on a bodkin for a 
lady’s hair, is engraved, RoMvLA SEMPER VIVAS IN DEo— 
‘Romula, may you ever live in God.’ ‘Such a religious art’, 
says Withrow, ‘seems to anticipate the day when “ Holiness to the 
Lord ” shall be written upon the bells of horses.’ 

The difference between the hopeful faith of the Christian, and 
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the despairing or epicurean spirit of the Pagan epitaphs, is very 
striking. The following are examples of the sullen mood in 
which the heathen met their doom: ‘To a very sweet child, 
whom the angry gods gave to eternal sleep.’ Another example 
reads thus: ‘ We are deceived by our vows, misled by time, and 
death derides our cares; anxious life is naught.’ But the in- 
different tone which some of these heathen inscriptions assume, 
is still more shocking. When Augustus died, his last words 
were: ‘Have I played my part well? Then applaud!’ The 
following inscription breathes the same spirit: ‘ While I lived, I 
lived well. My play is now ended, soon yours will be. Fare- 
well, and applaud me’. Again, as if in a last struggle against 
fate, we have: ‘I, Procope, lift up my hands against the god 
who snatched away me innocent.’ In the same tone are the 
following : ‘Envious Libitina snatched away a father from his 
children.’ ‘ Justice is overcome by that unjust judge, Fate.’ ‘To 
the unjust gods who snatched away thy soul.’ 

‘But the holy teachings of Christianity’, says Withrow, ‘re- 
vealed to the weary and heavy-laden souls of men, aching with 
a sense of orphanage, the loving Fatherhood of God, and pro- 
duced a spirit of meekness and resignation altogether foreign to 
the Pagan mind. Of pathetic interest, as illustrating this fact, 
is a Christian fragment of date A. D. 600, on which we may still 
read the inscription : 


Qvi .. Depit . et . ABSTVLIT 
- .e» OmINI . BENEDIC. ... 


The familiar words suggest the imperishable thought, which has 
been a source of consolation to bereaved ones in every age. 
“Like a voice from among the graves,” says Dr. Maitland, 
broken by sobs, yet distinctly intelligible, fall these words on 
the listening ear, ‘ who gave and hath taken away — blessed (be 
the name) of the Lord.”’ 

In A. D. 235, occurs the following epitaph, accompanied by 
the Christian symbols of the fish and the anchor: ‘ Aurelia, our 
very sweet daughter, who retired from the world, Severus and 
Quintinus being consuls. She lived fifteen years and four 
months.’ <A distinctive Christian inscription is the word ‘ Dor- 
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mit’—the simple assurance that the deceased sleeps. In the 
year A. D. 310, we find this epitaph on the grave of a youth 
twenty-two years of age, Accersitvs ab angelis —‘ Sent for by 
angels.’ In A. D. 329 occurs the following: Natvs Est 
LAVRENTIVS IN ETERNUM ANN XX. Dorit 1n Pace — 
‘Laurentius was born into eternity in the twentieth year of his 
age. He sleeps in peace.’ In none of these early inscriptions 
do we find the slightest allusion to purgatory. The believer is 
already at rest. Thus, in A. D. 359: ‘He went to God’; 
A. D. 380, ‘ Everlasting rest of happiness’; ‘Set free from the 
body’; ‘Breaking the bonds of the body, he rejoices in the 
stars. Weare told that the first inscription at all favorable to 
Romish doctrine is the following, in A. D. 380: ‘ Here rests a 
handmaid of God, who, of all her riches, possesses but this one 
house: whom her friends bewail, and seek for consolation. O 
pray for this thine only child whom thou hast left behind. 
Thou wilt remain in the eternal repose of happiness.’ We have 
the amplest evidence to prove that the doctrines taught by the 
early saints and martyrs, were entirely at variance with those 
held to-day by the Church of Rome. The great proportion of 
the epitaphs, even in the fifth and sixth centuries, breathed the 
same belief in the immediate happiness of all who died in the 
faith. 

The primitive Christians looked upon death as sleep; their 
burying-places ‘were called coemeteriwm or sleeping-places, and 
the vault the cubiculum, or sleeping-chamber. ‘The sublime re- 
flections’, says Withrow, ‘with which Cyprian concludes his 
treatise De Mortalitate, nobly express the grand consoling thoughts 
which sustained the primitive Christians, and which sustain 
God’s saints in every age. “ We are but pilgrims and strangers 
here below,” he exclaims “let us then welcome the day that 
gives to us the joys of heaven. What exile longs not for his 
native land? Our true native land is paradise. A large and 
loving company expects us there. O the bliss of those celestial 
realms where no fear of dying enters! There the glorious choir 
of the apostles, the exulting company of the prophets, the count- 
less army of the martyrs await us. To them let us eagerly 
hasten. Let us long to be with them, the sooner, that we may. 
the sooner be with Christ.” ’ 
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Withrow gives a number of names, found on the tombs in the 
Catacombs, which are designed to express some Christian senti- 
ment or character. Thus: ‘Simplicia, who was also rightly so 
called’; ‘Here lies Verus, who ever spoke verity.’ These 
significant names were often assumed by adults when they pro- 
fessed themselves Christians; such as Innocentia, ‘ Innocence’ ; 
Constantia, ‘Constancy’; Sabbata, ‘Rest’; Anastasia, ‘The 
Resurrection’; Casta, ‘Pure’; Grata, ‘Pleasing’. Sometimes 
too, a pious word or phrase was used as a name; as Deo Gratia, 
‘Thanks to God’ ; Acceptissima, ‘ Very well pleasing’; and the 
like. De Rossi thinks that the expressions Ancilla Dei, ‘ Hand- 
maid of God’; and Servos Dei, ‘ Servant of God’, are some- 
times proper names. Sometimes the pet name by which the 
deceased was known at home, was recorded on the tomb, as 
Agnella, ‘ Little Lamb’; Lepusculus and Leporilla, ‘ Little Hare’; 
Rosula, ‘ Little Rose’ ; Jocwndilla, ‘ Merry Little Thing.’ Again 
we find some of the epitaphs without any name attached, as 
Fabretti suggests, ‘because they wish them written only in the 
Book of Life’. 

The day of the Christian’s death was celebrated as his true 
birth-day, his entrance into the heavenly life. ‘Our brethren 
are not to be lamented’, says Cyprian, ‘ who are freed from the 
world by the summons of the Lord. We may not wear the 
black robes of mourning, while they are already clothed with the 
white raiment of joy. Nor may we grieve for those as lost 
whom we know to be living with God,’ 

Instead of the funeral dirge and hired mourners of the 
heathen, the Christians laid their dead to rest with psalms and 
hymns ; and sometimes the eucharist, sometimes the agape, was 
celebrated at the grave. Frequent representations of this latter 
beautiful custom are seen in the Catacombs. The institution is 
first mentioned by Jude. Tertullian thus describes it in the 
second century: ‘Our, supper, which you accuse of luxury, 
shows its reason by its very name; for it is called agape, which, 
among the Greeks, signifies love... .. We eat and drink only 
as much as hunger and thirst demand, mindful that the evening 
is to be spent in the worship of God. We so speak as knowing 
that God hears. After washing our hands and bringing lights, 
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each is asked to sing to God according to his ability, either from 
Scripture or from his own mind. Prayer also concludes the 
feast.’ It was the desecration of this institution which called 
forth the sharp rebuke of St. Paul. These abuses finally be- 
came so intolerable that the agapae were forbidden by separate 
‘decrees, until they were abolished by the Church entirely. The 
custom was revived by Wesley, and to guard against corruption, 
the feast was restricted to bread and water. 

The faith of a Church can be but poorly appreciated, if we 
regard it only in the light of its ritual and ceremonies, apart 
from its daily walk and practical life. We all know how the 
economies and charities of the early Church were regulated. 
‘One third of ecclesiastical revenues going to the relief of the 
poor ; another to the bishops and clergy ; another to public wor- 
ship and sacred edifices. Before the end of the fourth century, 
existed hospitals for the poor and aged ; foundling asylums ; and 
zenodchia for travellers, all supported by the several communities, 
and mostly founded by bishops who were their local superiors. 
The Christian stranger was always at home among his fellow- 
worshippers, and maintained gratuitously if he brought letters 
of recommendation from the bishop of his diocese. In each 
city now rose, beside the episcopal residence, an ample edifice 
open toall strangers, with separate wings for the sick, the infants, 
and the aged, each under its proper administration. In the 
observance of fast days, it was enjoined that the economies of the 
table should be set aside for the relief of widows, orphans, or 
others in want.’ 

It is impossible for any follower of Christ to examine the 
monumental pages of the Catacombs in a sectarian point of view. 
Here no dogmas have place. Symbolism was undegraded by 
superstition, and the simple ordinances were such as are common 
to the whole Christian world. There is a marked absence of any 
thing relating to the peculiar institutions of the Church of Rome. 
Any appeal from this Church to the testimony of the Catacombs 
must be fatal. Their histrionic mummery was unknown to the 
primitive believers. When we look upon the oriental luxury 
and ostentation of the Papal Court, with the Cardinals, Bishops, 
body-guards, and pages, gorgeously equipped, and blazing with 
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all the colors of the rainbow ; when we see the great head — the 
Pope himself — receiving the adoration of the multitude, and 
saying in his arrogant blasphemy, ‘ It seemeth good to the Holy 
Ghost, and to us’!—surely we must own that this splendid 
pageant bears no resemblance to that goodly company, who 
gladly bore His reproach in the silent, lowly crypts of the Cata- 
combs. Out of these dark and gloomy chambers, sick in mind 
and body, doubtless the cry often arose from their simple hearts, 
How long, O Lord, how long ? 

‘And when he had opened the fifth seal, I saw under the 
altar the souls of them that were slain for the word of God, and 
for the testimony which they held : ; 

‘And they cried with a loud voice, saying, How long, O Lord, 
holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth? 

‘ And white robes were given unto every one of them ; and it 
was said unto them, that they should rest yet for a little season, 
until their fellow-servants also and their brethren, that should 
be killed as they were, should be fulfilled.’—Rev. vi. 9-11. 





Art. VI.—1. History of the Conflict between Religion and Science. 
By John William Draper, M.D., LL. D., Professor in the 
University of New York, etc., ete. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1875. 


2. Inaugural Address before the British Association. By Prof. 
John Tyndall, D. C. L., LL. D., F. R.S., President. [The 


Popular Science Monthly.] New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1874. 


3. Reply to the Critics of the Belfast Address. By John Tyn- 
dall, LL. D., F. R.S. [Ibid.] New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1875. 


The title of Dr. Draper’s book—the conflict between religion 
and science— is so adroitly chosen, that it is worthy of the cun- 
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ning of the Old Serpent. There is, in fact, no conflict between 
true religion and true science ; for truth is always consistent with 
itself. Hence, the only discord which exists between religion and 
science, is either a discord between true religion and false science, 
or between false religion and true science. That such a discord 
really exists, and has long existed, in this world of ours, cannot 
be denied ; inasmuch as it is a matter of clear and unquestionable 
fact. 

But three several views may be taken of this conflict. First, 
the blind bigot in religion may take his stand on the truths of 
theology, as he understands them, or, more properly speaking, on 
the lies of superstition, or false religion, and thence wage a war 
against the truths of science. In this war, we are with the men 
of science, and against the blind bigots in religion. Let it rage, 
we say, until true science shall, by the grace of God, exterminate 
all the corruptions of religion, whether natural or revealed, and 
restore the pure gold of divine truth. Let it rage, until the 
truth of God is tried and purified in the crucible of controversy, 
and comes forth, in its own divine lustre, freed from every ad- 
mixture of error, from every alloy of falsehood. For such ad- 
mixtures of error with truth, only bring discredit on the cause 
of religion ; a discredit of which the enemies of religion are ever 
ready to avail themselves, in their most unholy warfare against 
God and man. We need go no further than the bad book of 
Dr. Draper, or the Address of Professor Tyndall, in order to find 
proofs, most abundant and striking, of the justness of the above 
remark, This conducts us to the next view of the conflict in 
question. 

Secondly, the blind bigots of science may take their stand on 
the platform of science, now so glorious in the eyes of men, and 
thence hur! their poisoned shafts at the bosom of religion. This 
phase of the contest is called, it is true, ‘the conflict between 
science and religion’; but it is, in reality, (as we shall presently 
see,)a war between the modern Titans of science and the one true 
God. In relation to this war, we have long since adopted the 
resolution of Joshua :—‘ As for me, and my house, we will serve 
the Lord.’ 

Thirdly, and lastly, as there is, and can be, no real discord 
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between the truths of religion and the truths of stience; so 
there is no ground, either religious or scientific, for the unnatural 
conflict in question. It is merely the work of human weakness, 
and blindness, and folly. Hence, the blind devotees of supersti- 
tion on the one hand, and the equally blind bigots of science on 
the other, may continue to wage, if they please, a war of ex- 
termination with each other. The true man, or the man who 
loves all truth alike, takes no part in the conflict. On the con- 
trary, he joyfully embraces truth, whether of religion or science, 
which comes to him attested by its own appropriate and sufficient 
evidence. If he cannot reconcile them at once, he does not, 
therefore, make haste to sacrifice one truth’to another, or become 
a blind partisan of either religion or of science. On the con- 
trary, in patience he possesses his soul, and abides his time, well 
knowing that, sooner or later, all truth will be seen to be one, even 
as God is one. Least of all will he, like Herbert Spencer, effect 
‘a reconciliation between science and religion’, by the utter anni- 
hilation of the latter ; or, which is the same thing, by the resolu- 
tion of it into a few dark and unintelligible propositions respect- 
ing an absolutely ‘ unknown and unknowable’ something, which 
he is pleased to call ‘God’. No, the man who loves truth, is the 
child of God ; and he would rather lose limb or life, or to have 
all his senses torn from him, than to lose the light of his Father’s 
face. ; 

The wise and good of all ages have, in fact, sustained this 
sublime attitude in relation to science and religion. Neither 
Copernicus, nor Kepler, nor Galileo, nor Newton, ever saw any 
‘conflict between science and religion’, which disturbed his faith 
in either. On the contrary, they cultivated both departments of 
human knowledge with equal ardor, and clung to the truths of both 
with equal enthusiasm. They studied God in his works, no less 
than in his word ; and, how manifold soever the discoveries of 
his glory therein made by them, they never dreamed that there 
was, or could be, any real conflict between the truths set forth 
in this two-fold revelation of himself. Hence, if we had to 
choose a master in science, we should infinitely prefer a Coper- 
nicus, a Kepler, a Galileo, or a Newton, toa Draper or a Tyn- 
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‘Truth, indeed’, says Milton, ‘came once into the world with 
her divine Master, and was a perfect shape most glorious to 
look on; but when he ascended, and his apostles after him were 
laid asleep, then straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, who, 
as that story goes of the Egyptian Typhon, with his conspirators, 
how they dealt with the good Osiris, took the virgin, Truth, 
hewed her lovely form into a thousand pieces, and scattered them 
to the four winds. From that time ever since the sad friends of 
Truth, such as durst appear, imitating the careful search that 
Isis made for the mangled body of Osiris, went up and down 
gathering up limb by limb still as they could find them. We 
have not yet found them all, nor ever shall do, till her Master’s 
second coming, he shall bring together every joint and member, - 
and shall mould them into an immortal feature of loveliness and 
perfection. Suffer not these licensing prohibitions to stand at 
every place of opportunity, forbidding and disturbing them that 
continue seeking, that continue to do our obsequies to the torn 
body of our martyred saint. We boast our light; but if we 
look not wisely on the sun itself, it smites us into darkness.’ 
So, in like manner, if we look not on science wisely, it smites us 
into blindness. Neither popes, nor professors, can plead any 
exemption for this consequence of folly. 

‘We have’, continues our great poet, ‘looked so long upon the 
blaze that Zwinglius and Calvin have beaconed up to us, that we 
are stark blind. There be those who perpetually complain of 
schisms and sects, and make it such a calamity that any man dis- 
sents from their maxims. It is their own pride and ignorance 
which causes the disturbing, who neither will hear with meekness, 
nor can convince, yet all must be suppressed which is not found 
in their Syntagma. They are the troublers, they are the dividers of 
unity, who neglect and permit not others to unite those dissevered 
pieces which are yet wanting to the body of truth. To be still 
searching what we know not, by what we know, still closing up 
truth to truth as we find it, (for all her body is homogeneal and 
proportional,) this is the golden rule in theology as well as in 
arithmetic, and makes up the best harmony in a Church; not 
the forced and outward union of cold, and neutral, and inwardly 
divided minds.’ Glorious thoughts! Inspiring words! How 
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they stir our inmost souls, and kindle therein the high resolve, 
that no Church, that no scientist, shall wrest from us any of these 
‘dissevered pieces’ of the body of truth! They are the mangled 
fragments of ‘our martyred saint’. Is it not an unseemly 
spectacle, a dismal conflict, that the advocates of religion and 
science should be seen wrangling and fighting over ‘these dis- 
severed pieces which are [one and all] still wanting to the body 
of truth’? Were it not better — infinitely better — if all men 
were engaged in the labor of love, by which these ‘ dissevered 
pieces’ of the body of truth, may be ‘moulded into an immortal 
feature of loveliness and perfection’? ‘To.exhibit the ignorance, 
the errors, the blunders, and the sophisms of the books before us, 
and to illustrate the importance of‘ the golden rule in theology as 
well as in science’, is the design of the present paper. May the 
God of all truth have mercy on our poor feeble minds, and endue 
us with the courage, and the courtesy, and the wisdom, to dis- 
charge this duty aright! 

When did this ‘conflict between religion and science’ begin? 
To this question our two great teachers, Professors Draper and 
Tyndall, return widely different answers. The first says :— 
‘That a crisis is impending is shown by the attitude of the great 
powers toward the papacy. The papacy represents the ideas and 
aspirations of two-thirds of the population of Europe. It insists 
on a political supremacy in accordance with its claims to a divine 
origin and mission, and a restoration of the medizval order of 
things, loudly declaring that it will accept no reconciliation with 
modern civilization. The antagonism we thus witness between 
Religion and Science is the continuation of a struggle that com- 
menced when Christianity began to attain political power.’ [ Preface, 
p- vi.] 

Thus, if we may believe Dr. Draper, the struggle between 
‘Religion and Science’ ‘commenced when Christianity began to 
attain political power’; and it was then—ay, this conflict 
between ‘Religion and Science’ was then—a struggle, not 
between religion and science at all, but between a corrupt Church 
and a corrupt Empire for the political supremacy of the world ! 
If we have read history aright, or seen anything with accuracy, 
the tremendous conflict which then began was, not between 
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religion and science, but between ‘the beast’ and ‘the scarlet 
whore’ of revelation. 

Prof. Tyndall assigns a very different beginning to the great 
conflict in question. According to his view, it began in early 
Greece, long before the period assigned for its commencement by 
Dr. Draper. He first gives the birth of science next that of 
religion ; and, finally, the terrible conflict between them. Let 
us watch the rise, the development, and the first struggle between 
these two dreadful antagonists—science and religion—as rendered 
by Professor Tyndall. 

‘An impulse in primeval man’, says he, ‘turned his thoughts 
and questionings betimes toward the sources of natural phenom- 
ena. The same impulse, inherited and intensified, is the spur of 
scientific action to-day. Determined by it, by a process’ of ab- 
straction from experience, we form physical theories which lie be- 
yond the pale of experience, but which satisfy the desire of the 
mind to see every natural occurrence resting upon a cause’. Be- 
hold, then, the birth of science ! or, as our author calls it, ‘ physi- 
cal theories which lie beyond the pale of experience’, in the 
dream-land of shadows and phantoms. Is this science ? 

Professor Tyndall continues, ‘In forming their notions of the 
origin of things, our earliest historic (and doubtless, we might 
add, our prehistoric) ancestors pursued, as.far as their intelligence 
permitted, the same course. They also fell back upon experiences, 
but with this difference, that the particular experiences which fur- 
nished the weft and woof of their theories were drawn, not from 
the study of Nature, but from what lay much nearer to them, the 
observation of men. Their theories accordingly took an anthro- 
pomorphic form.’ That is to say, those who studied Nature, and 
not man, fell into the dream of pantheism, while those who stud- 
ied man, and not nature, ran into anthropomorphism. The first 
is called ‘science’, and the last ‘ religion’ ! 

His picture of this last monster, is finished with a scrap from 
the ‘Natural History of Religion’, by his great master, David 
Hume. ‘ To supernatural beings, which “ however potent and in- 
visible, were nothing but a species of human creatures, perhaps 
raised from among mankind, and retaining all human passions and 
appetites”, were handed over the rule and governance of natural 
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phenomena.’ This vile compound of ignorance, stupidity, and 
folly is the ‘religion’, which Professor Tyndall sets his equally 
monstrous science to devour! We are glad that his science got 
the better in the conflict. 

Thus, he continues, ‘the state of things to be displaced may 
be gathered from a passage of Euripides quoted by Hume: 
“ There is nothing in the world; no glory, no prosperity. The 
gods toss all into confusion ; mix everything with its reverse, that 
all of us, from our ignorance and uncertainty, may pay them the 
more worship and reverence.” Now, as science demands the ra- 
dical extirpation of caprice and the absolute reliance upon law in 
Nature, there grew with the growth of scientific notions a desire 
and determination to sweep from the field of theory this mob of 
gods and demons; and to place natural phenomena on a basis 
more congruent with themselves’. 

Now, if this were all, we should certainly applaud the design 
and the labors of science. Let her, we say, sweep from ‘ the field 
of theory’, and from the universe of God, the whole rabble of 
gods and demons, who have all the vile ‘ passions and appetites’ 
of men and brutes.” The contemplation, and much more the imi- 
tation or worship, of such a mob of demon-gods, can only corrupt 
and debase the souls of men. But, in the name of decency and 
common sense, let not such a belief and worship be called ‘ reli- 
gion ’, in order that religion may be assailed in the name of science. 
If these learned professors would only celebrate the conflict be- 
tween science and superstition, we should be with them heart and 
hand, and rejoice at every triumph of science over such a hell- 


born hag, even more enthusiastically than themselves. But we 


complain of them, that they make no distinction in their language 
between religion and superstition, and that, under cover of this 
very convenient ambiguity, they really wage a war against all 
that is holy in religion. For, as we shall presently show, their 
hostility is directed, not so much against the hideous hag of 
superstition, as against the holy ‘bride of the Lamb.’ They do, 
indeed, try very hard to hide themselves, and to cover their un- 
holy hatred with artful words and sophisms, as with fig-leaves ; but 
we intend to strip them, and show them, in their native nakedness. 

In order to this, however, we find it necessary to notice the 
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following wonderful passage from Prof. Tyndall’s Address: 
‘During the centuries between the first of these three philoso- 
phers [Democritus, Empedocles, and Epicurus] and the last, the 
human intellect was active in other fields.’ The period here indi- 
cated extended from Democritus, B. C. 460, to Epicurus B. C. 
343; an interval of 117 years. Now, what had ‘the human in- 
tellect’ done during this interval? Why, if we may believe Prof. 
Tyndall, ‘The Sophists had run through their career. At Athens 
had appeared the three men, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, whose 
yoke remains to some extent unbroken to the present hour. Within 
this period, also, the school of Alexandria was founded, Euclid 
wrote his “ Elements,” and he and others made some advance in 
. optics. Archimedes had propounded the theory of the lever and 
the principle of hydrostatics. Pythagoras had made his experi- 
ments on the harmonic intervals, while astronomy was immensely 
enriched by the discoveries of Hipparchus, who was followed by 
the historically more celebrated Ptolemy. Anatomy had been 
made the basis of scientific medicine; and it is said by Draper 
that vivisection' then began. In fact, the science of ancient 
Greece had already cleared the world of the: fantastic images of 
divinities operating capriciously through natural phenomena. It 
had shaken itself free from that fruitless scrutiny “by the in- 
ternal light of the mind alone,” which had vainly sought to 
transcend experience and reach a knowledge of ultimate causes, 
Instead of accidental observation, it had introduced observation 
with a purpose; instruments were employed to aid the senses; 
and scientific method was rendered in a great measure complete 
“by the union of induction and experiment.’ 

We have called this a ‘wonderful passage’; and so it is. It 
is wonderful, in the first place, that a ‘man of science’, who 
undertakes to give a sketch of the ‘ history of philosophy ’, should 
place Pythagoras between Democritus and Epicurus. The truth 
is, that he flourished at least sixteen Olympiads, or 64 years, be- 
fore the time of Democritus. There has been much dispute 
respecting the time of Pythagoras; but there is no writer who 
makes it later than 64 years before that of Democritus, except 
Prof. Tyndall. Yet, strange to say, he places him after Demo- 
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critus! Where did he get his dates? Did he not merely dream 
them? He certainly did not consult his ‘Oxford Chronological 
Tables’, or any other respectable authority ; otherwise he could 
not have committed such a blunder. 

This is not all. Within the same period, from 460 to 343 
B. C., he has the school of Alexandria founded, and Euclid, and 
Archimedes, and Hipparchus, all at work in that celebrated 
school. The fact is, however, that Archimedes and Hipparchus 
were both born after the death of Epicurus, the last of his ‘ three 
philosophers’! Archimedes flourished only 200 years, and Hip- 
parchus only about 150 years, before Christ, while Epicurus died 
270 years before the same era. How, then, could they have lived 
and labored before Epicurus? As for Euclid, he was born 30 
years before Epicurus died; but it is hardly possible that he 
could have done much, if anything, in the school of Alexandria 
during the life of that philosopher, that is, before he was 30 years 
of age. At that age, his great mathematical school in Alexan- 
dria did not exist. 

Again, Professor Tyndall places Socrates, the most renowned 
character of the ancient world, between Democritus and Epicurus. 
He was born from nine to fifteen years before Democritus. There 
is no writer on the history of philosophy, except Dr. Tyndall, who 
commits this blunder. Even Dr. Draper, in whom he places 
‘entire confidence ’, could have taught him better,’ to say nothing 
of Lewes,’ the Oxford Chronological Tables and Ueberweg.‘ 
Professor Tyndall stands absolutely alone in his strange anachro- 
nisms. 

In addition to all this, Professor Tyndall places Empedocles 
after Democritus ; which is another very strange oversight, as may 
be seen by a reference to any of the authorities just quoted. He 
would have us to believe, also, that ‘the Sophists had run through 
their career’ during the same interval. Yet, as Plato states, Pro- 


1 Intellectual Development of Hurope, pp. 92 & 106. 


2 Biographical History of Philosophy, pp. 94 & 127. Democ. born 460 B. C., 
and Soc. 469 B. C. 


“at Oxford Tables, pp. 32 c. Democritus flourished 425 B. C., and Socrates 440 


* History *. cae pp. 80 & 71. Democritus born 460 B. C., and Soc- 
rates 471 B. C 
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tagoras, the prince of the Sophists, was ‘ considerably older than 
Socrates.’ [See Protag. 37 c. seg.] We had supposed, indeed, 
that every tyro in the history of philosophy knew, that the So- 
phists aroused the genius of Socrates, and that Socrates was fol- 
lowed by the atheistical school of Democritus. Professor T. has, 
however, inverted this historical order ; placing Democritus first, 
the Sophists and Socrates second, in the order of time. But even 
these blunders, however grave in a writer on the history of phi- 
losophy, are trifles when compared with the errors of placing in 
the same interval, that is, between Democritus and Epicurus, the 
names of Pythagoras, Archimedes, and Hipparchus. 

Finally, it is without any authority, nay, it is against all au- 
thority, that Professor Tyndall makes Democritus the predecessor 
of Empedocles. It apppeared to us, at first view, that Mr. Lewes 
had committed the same blunder, dating the birth of Democritus 
460 B.C., and that of Empedocles 444 B. C. But a second view 
showed us that he was free from this reproach. For on page 
86, he says: ‘ Empedocles was born at Agrigentum, in Sicily, and 
flourished about the 84th Olympiad (B. C. 444)’ ; and afterwards, 
on page 94, he dates the birth of Democritus in the 80th Olym- 
piad (B. C. 460.)? Now, a careless reader might suppose, as we 
did at first view, that this made Democritus 16 years older than 
Empedocles. But we could not readily ascribe such a blunder to 
Mr. Lewes, because we happened to know a little about the his- 
tory of philosophy ourselves, and because we gave Mr. Lewes 
credit for at least the same little knowledge on the same subject. 
He only says, in fact, that Empedocles flourished 444 B. C., and 
that Democritus was born 460 B.C. Empedocles was born, ac- 
cording to Zeller and Ueberweg, 492 B. C., or thirty-two years 
before the birth of Democritus. [See Ueberweg, vol. I. p. 61.] 
Accordingly, his philosophy is considered before that of Democ- 
ritus, by Lewes, and Draper, and Ueberweg, and, so far as we 
know, by all other writers on the history of philosophy, except 
Professor Tyndall. He first treats of Democritus, and then speaks 
of Empedocles as ‘the man of more fiery and poetic nature’, who 
‘ introduced the notion of love and hate among the atoms to ac- 
count for their combination and separation’. How Professor 
Tyndall made such a mistake, it is impossible to conceive, unless 
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he was misled by a mere superficial glance at the dates as above 
given from Lewes. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that Democritus was not the 
predecessor of Empedocles in philosophy; nor did the latter 
introduce any changes into the atomic atheology of the former. 
On the contrary, Cudworth has ‘ proved plainly, that Empedocles 
who was a Pythagorean physiologized atomically’ ;' as did all 
other believers in the system of atoms, before it was corrupted and 
depraved by Democritus, and made to subserve the purposes of 
atheism. ‘ Anaxagoras’, says Ueberweg, (and Empedocles also, 
so far as love and hate are represented by him as independent 
forces, separate from the material elements) advanced in principle 
to a Dualism of mind and matter; while the Atomists [i. e. Leu- 
cippus and Democritus] proceeded to Materialism.” It was not 
Empedocles, then, who adopted and developed the atomic athe- 
ology of Democritus. It was Democritus, on the contrary, who 
corrupted and depraved the atomic physiology of Empedocles, 
as well as of Anaxagoras and other believers in one supreme 
vous or Mind. Empedocles was the disciple of Pythagoras, and 
not of Democritus. 

We have now seen, in passing, how many strange’ and un- 
accountable blunders Professor Tyndall has contrived to crowd 
into a single paragraph. But these are not all. His errors of 
omission are as strange and unaccountable as his errors of com- 
mission. He is the only writer on the history of philosophy, 
for instance, whom we have ever known to name Democritus as 
the founder of the school of the atomic atheology. Leucippus 
was the founder of that famous, or rather of that infamous, 
school, by whom the first principle or cause of all things was 
reduced to mere dead atoms and local motion; and Democritus 
was his pupil. Thus, say the Oxford Tables, (p. 32, ¢.), ‘ Leu- 
’ cippus, founder of the new Aleatic, or atomic school. Democritus 
of Abdera, a disciple of Leucippus.’ [Compare Ueberweg, vol. 
I. p. 68, Leucippus and ‘his pupil Democritus’, and also Anthon’s 
Classical Dictionary,—‘ Leucippus, and his follower Democritus. 
Art. Leucippus]. Thus, according to all the best authorities, 


Leucippus was the founder of the atomic atheism ; and Dem- | 


1 Intellectuai System of the Universe, chap. i. sec. viii. 
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ocritus was only his most distinguished disciple before the time 
of Epicurus. 

But this only by the way,—the great question is, When did this 
conflict between science and religion, as it is called, really begin? 
We assign to it a much older origin than that of either Dr. Draper 
or Prof. Tyndall. It began, if we mistake not, when the Old 
Serpent seduced our first parents, and when, conscious of their 
guilt, they hid themselves from a righteous and offended God in 
the Garden of Eden. It has since raged in many forms, and 
under various disguises: it now arrays itself in the glorious garb 
of science, and so continues the hostility of the Old Serpent, not 
against ‘the mob’ of Greek gods, but against the great God of 
heaven and earth. If this be not so, then why does it now, in 
the persons of Dr. Draper and Professor Tyndall, sympathize so 
much more warmly with Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius, 
than with Anaxagoras, Socrates, and Plato, by whom the one 
supreme God was proclaimed before the revolt of those ancient 
scientists began? Why do they still complain of Socrates and 
Plato, that their ‘yoke remains to some extent unbroken to the 
present hour’, in spite of all the efforts of the atheizing scientists 
of all ages to emancipate the human mind? 

With more candor, or with less shame, than our modern atomic 
atheologists possess, their great confreres of ancient Greece con- 
fessed the plain truth. They confessed, in other words, that the 
war they waged was, not against any rabble of unclean gods, but 
against a righteous Judge and Ruler of the world. This honest 
confession is worth volumes of mere argument in the cause of 
Religion. We hasten to lay it before our readers. 

‘The atheists’, says Cudworth, ‘argue from interest (w hich 
proves many times the most effectual of all arguments) against a 
Deity ; endeavoring to persuade, that it is, first, the interest of 
private persons, and of all mankind in general; and, secondly, 
the particular interest of civil sovereigns, and commonwealths, 
that there should neither be a God, nor the belief of any such 
thing entertained by the minds of men; that is, no religion. 
First, they say, therefore, that it is the interest of mankind in 
general; because so long as men are persuaded, that there is an 
understanding being infinitely powerful, having no law but his 
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own will (because he has no superior,) that may do whatever he 
pleases at any time to them, they can never securely enjoy them- 
selves or anything, nor be ever free from disquieting fear and 
-solicitude. What the poets fable of Tantalus in hell, being 
always in fear of a huge stone hanging over his head, and ready 
every moment to tumble down upon him, is nothing to that true 
fear, which men have of a Deity, and religion, here in this life, 
which, indeed, was the very thing mythologized in it.’ Now, 
the honest confession of Lucretius, the great poet of the atomic 
atheism, is Cudworth’s authority for the above statement. Lu- 
cretius thus sings: — - 

‘ And truly, all these dreadful things that are said to be in the 
shades below, are felt by us whilst we are in this life; nor is 
there, as they tell us, such a miserable wretch, so stupid with idle 
fears as Tantalus, who dreads the fall of the huge impending 
stone upon him from above; but rather a vain fear of the Gods 
torments men in this life, and terrifies them with all the ills that 
fortune thinks fit to lay upon them.’ [Book III. v. 990-5.] 
Thus, according to Professor Tyndall’s great authority, the athe- 
ists made war upon Providence, not in the interests of science, 
but to deliver men from the Tantalus of Religion, from the guilty 
fears of impending danger. / 

Cudworth continues, ‘ For, besides men’s insecurity from all 
manner of present evils, upon the supposition of a God, the im- 
mortality of souls can hardly be kept out, but will crowd in after 
it; and then the fear of eternal punishments after death will un- 
avoidably follow thereupon, perpetually embittering all the solaces 
of life, and never suffer men to have the least sincere enjoyment.’ 
Thus, says Lucretius, ‘ But still I fear your caution will dispute 
the maxims I lay down, who all your life have trembled at the 
poets’ frightful tales. Alas! I could now invent such dreams as 
would pervert the-steadiest rules of reason, and make your for- 
tunes tremble to the bottom. No wonder! but if men were 
once convinced that death was the end of all their pains, they 
might with reason resist the force of religion, and contemn the 
threats of the poets. Now we have no sense, no power, to strive 
against this prejudice, because we fear a scene of endless torments 
after death.” [Book I. v. 108 seg.] Thus, it was to get rid of 
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the fear of death, by which a wicked world is held in bondage, 
and the fear of ‘endless torments after death ’, that the school of 
Lucretius waged a war against religion. It was not science, it 
was sin, and its attendant sense of guilt, which inspired their 
atheistical exploits. 

‘Wherefore it is plain’, say these ancient devotees of science, 
‘that they who first introduced the belief of a Deity and religion, 
whatever they might aim at in it, deserved very ill of mankind, 
because they did thereby infinitely debase and depress men’s 
spirits under a servile fear’. [Book VI. v.51.] ‘As, also, cause 
the greatest griefs and calamities, that now disturb human life.’ 

O, how sadly the cry goes up, ‘ There can be no comfortable and 
happy living, without banishing from our mind the belief of these 
two things, of a Deity, and the soul’s immortality. Hear from 
Lucretius himself, the utterance of this doleful ery: ‘The nature 
of the mind and of the soul comes next to be explained in these 
my lines, and all the terrors of infernal pains banished, and 
headlong driven quite away, that from the bottom so disturb the 
life of man, and cover all things with the gloom of death, and 
leave no place for pure and unmixed pleasure.’ [Lucret. Book 
III. ver. 37.] Thus, if we may believe Lucretius, it was not 
science, but sin, which waged the unholy war against ‘the belief 
of a Deity and the soul’s immortality ’. 

‘It was, therefore’, says Cudworth, in giving the sense of these 
scientists, as explained by Lucretius, ‘a noble and heroical ex- 
ploit of Democritus and Epicurus, those two good-natured men, 
who, seeing the world thus oppressed ‘under the grievous yoke of 
religion, the fear of a Deity, and punishment after death, and, 
taking pity of this sad condition of mankind, did manfully en- 
counter that affrightful spectre, or empusa, of a providential Deity ; 
and, by clear philosophic reasons, chase it away, and banish it 
quite out of the world ; laying down such principles, [out of pure 
pity to mankind,] as would solve all the phenomena of nature 
without a God.’ Thus, by their own confession, it was not phi- 
losophy, but pity for sinful man, which led these heroical scien- 
tists to wage war against their Maker. The words of Lucretius 
himself are far too striking and instructive to be omitted by us. 
He says:— ‘Indeed, mankind, in wretched bondage held, lay 
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grovelling on the ground, galled with the yoke of what is called 


religion ; from the sky, this tyrant showed her head, and with 


grim looks hung over us poor mortals here below; until a man - 
of Greece with steady eyes dared look her in the face, and first 


opposed her power. Him not the fame of gods nor thunder’s 
roar kept back, nor threatening tumults of the sky ; but still the 
more they roused the active virtue of his aspiring soul, as he 
pressed forward first to break through nature’s scanty bounds. 
His mind’s quick force prevailed; and so he passed by far the 
flaming limits of this world, and wander’d with his comprehen- 
sive soul o’er all the mighty space ; from thence returned trium- 
phant ; told us what things may have a being,.and what cannot ; 
and how a finite power is fixed to each, a bound it cannot break ; 
and so religion, which we feared before, by him subdued, we tread 
upon in turn; his conquest makes us equal to the gods.’ [Book 
ITT. ver. 63.] , 

This conquest makes us ‘ equal to the gods’! the very promise 
of the Old Serpent himself to Adam and Eve! It was not su- 
perstition, it was religion itself, against which they waged their 
unholy war; that is, against ‘a providential Deity and the soul’s 
immortality ’, in order to deliver men from ‘the grievous yoke’ 
of conscience, as interpreted by Socrates and Plato. Thank God, 
that, in spite of all their heroical exploits, and of. all the efforts 
of their admirers and abettors in modern times, that ‘yoke re- 
mains to some extent unbroken to the present hour’. 

With respect to the origin of science, our two guides, Professors 
Tyndall and Draper, are again widely at variance. According to 
the first, science had its origin in the Greek school of Democritus 
and Epicurus ; and thence swept the whole ‘ mob of gods and de- 
mons’ from ‘the field of theory’. According to the last, the Mu- 
seum of Alexandria was ‘the birthplace’ of science. [p. 33.] 
In this, we think that Draper is right, and Tyndall is wrong. 
Indeed, a great noise has been made in the world about the scien- 
tific discoveries of the school of Democritus; but no one, so far 
as we know, has ever been able to specify any one of their dis- 
coveries. It is natural to suppose, that men who ignored the ex- 
istence of a God, and devoted themselves exclusively to the study 
of Nature, should have learned more of her secrets than others ; 
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but yet, in fact, history is profoundly silent as to their discoveries 
in natural science. Prof. Tyndall has lauded and magnified the 
- devotion of this atheistic school to science; but he has nowhere 
‘pointed to a single achievement of their labors. He asserts, in- 
deed, that Democritus was the founder of the atomic physiology ; 
‘ though, as every student of the history of philosophy is aware, 
Cudworth has shown, that the theory in question was much older 
than the time of Democritus. Democritus only corrupted and 
depraved that theory, by causing it to explain, as best he could, 
the phenomena of mind as' well as of matter, and thereby make 
it a substitute for God. His atheism is, indeed, the only claim 
which he possesses.to the admiration and gratitude of Professor 
Tyndall. If the science of his school, did, in fact, signalize its 
high and heroical mood, by sweeping ‘the mob of gods and de- 
mons’ from ‘ the field of theory ’, it was only to set them downin . 
Elysian fields amid all the luxuries and delights of idle Pleasure. 
What had their worshippers to do but to imitate them? It could 
no longer be said, that there was, after that grand achievement, 
‘no comfortable and happy living’ for mortals ; inasmuch as the 
gods had led the way. On the contrary, as those happy gods took 
no care about the affairs of men, exercised no providence over 
them, and never punished any for their misdeeds; so all mortals 
could, with impunity, swill the pleasures of sin, like swine. 
Great God! is this the philosophy which, in this year of Grace 
1875, is to be recommended to our youth, by the foremost man of 
science in all the world, and the President of the British Associ- 
ation of Science? What can Professor Tyndall mean by this? 
Does he aim to sap the virtue of individuals, and sink the glory 
of states? Does he wish to remove the restraints of religion, 
which, by all the statesmen and legislators of both ancient and 
modern times, have been deemed essential to the good order and 
governance of society? Is he the enemy of the race? 

No, though such is unquestionably the direct tendency of his 
labors, we shall, in a judgment of charity, answer these questions 
in the negative. But then, however unconscious he may be of 
the resemblance, he is like the ambitious incendiary, who set fire 
to the Ephesian temple, in order to give himself a great name 
among men. He heeds not the lesson of history, which Montes- 
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quieu has so impressively inculcated, that the Epicurean philo- 
sophy was among the powerful causes which contributed to the 
decline, fall, and ruin of Rome. He heeds not the vices and 
crimes—the adulteries and fornications—which such a doctrine is 
sure to discharge into the bosom of myriads of families, with 
more fatal effect than shot or shell. He did well to choose, for 
his master in philosophy, the celebrated skeptic David Hume ; the 
man who openly and unblushingly avowed the detestable senti- 
ment, that if we would secure all ‘ the advantages’, or legitimate 
pleasures, of life, we must drink of the cup of adultery and for- 
nication. Surely, Professor Tyndall—as the pure, the high- 
minded, the honorable, and the philanthropic President of the 
British Association—cannot have reflected seriously on what he 
was doing. He seems to see only one consequence to the course 
he is pursuing; and that is, the great noise it will enable him to 
make in the world, or the fascination it will add to his fame. 
What will Dr. Draper say, with respect to the philosophy of 
. Epicurus, since his admired and admiring friend, Professor Tyn- 
dall, has, with such wonderful éclat, so boldly asserted its glories 
in his Address? We do not know ; because, although since that 


Address was published he has sent forth a volume of 374 pages — 


on the same subject, he has said nothing about Epicurus, and his 
bad philosophy. This silence seems ominous. But we do know, 
what he thought of that philosophy before the Address of his 
friend appeared, if we may judge from his ‘ Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe’. The opinion, which he there expressed of this 
philosophy, is as eloquent as it is true. We beg leave to copy 
one extract from this work, which is repeatedly quoted by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall; and, on one occasion, with these words: — ‘If 
all this be historic truth (and I have entire confidence in Dr. 
Draper)’, &. Now, we have not ‘entire confidence in Dr. 
Draper ’— very far from it— but we have the most entire and 
perfect confidence in his judgment of the Epicurean philosophy. 
It is as follows :— 7 

‘The wise man or sage must seek in an Oriental quietism for 
the chief happiness of life, indulging himself in a temperate 
manner as respects his present appetite, and adding thereto the 
recollection of similar sensual pleasures that are past, and- the 
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expectation of new ones reserved for the future. He must look 
on philosophy as the art of enjoying life. He should give him- 
self no concern as to death or the power of the gods, who are 
only a delusion; none as respects a future state, remembering 
that the soul, which is nothing more than a congeries of atoms, is 
resolved into those constituents at death. There can be no doubt 
that such doctrines were very well suited to the times in which 
they were introduced; for so great was the social und political 
disturbance, so great the uncertainty of the tenure of property, 
that it might well be suggested what better could a man do than 
enjoy his own while it was yet in his possession? Nor was the 
inducement to such a course lessened by the extravagant dissipa- 
tions when courtesans and cooks, jesters and buffoons, splendid 
attire and magnificent appointments had become essential to life. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, who understood the condition of things 
thoroughly, says, “There was -not, in my time, in Athens, one 
great or noble mind.” In such a social state, it is not at all sur- 
prising that Epicurus had many followers, and that there were 
many who agreed with him in thinking that happiness is best 
found in a tranquil indifference, and in believing that there is 
nothing in reality good or bad; that it is best to decide upon 
nothing, but to leave affairs to chance; that there is, after all, 
little or no difference between life and death ; that a wise man 
will regard philosophy as an activity of ideas and arguments 
which may tend to happiness; that its physical branch is of no 
other use than to correct superstitious fancies as to death, and 
remove the fear of meteors, prodigies, and other phenomena by 
explaining their nature; that the views of Democritus and Aris- 
totle may be made to some extent available for the procurement 
of pleasure; and that we may learn from the brutes, who pursue 
pleasure and avoid pain, what ought to be our course.’ 

Now, ‘if this all be historic truth’, (and, in all this at least, 
‘we have entire confidence in Dr. Draper’,) what ought we to 
think of such a philosophy? We have seen the sort of men 
among whom it originated, and the sort of* creatures it tends to 
produce. The philosophy of Dr. Tyndall furnishes an additional 
reason, why we should ‘learn from the brutes’; for, if we are 
to believe him, they are our.ancestors! and surely, all wise men 
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should, like wise children, go to their ancestors ‘to learn what 
ought to be their course’. But we do hope that Dr. Draper’s 
distinguished friend, however he may put his loving arms around 
him, will not be able to drag him down into ‘the stye of Epicurus’. 
So much for the doctrines of Epicurus. Let us now see, with 
Dr. Draper, some of its precious fruits. He says [Intellectual 
Development of Europe, p. 124] :— 

‘With the atomic doctrines of Democritus, Epicurus adopts the 
notions of that philosopher respecting sensation, to the effect that 
eidola or images are sloughed off from all external objects, and 
find access to the brain through the eye. In his theology he 
admits, under the circumstances we have mentioned, anthropo- 
morphic gods, pretending to account for their origin in the chance 
concourse of atoms, [just as Professor T. accounts for the origin 
of men,] and suggesting that they display their quietism and 
blessedness by giving themselves no concern about man or his 
affairs. By such derisive promptings does Epicurus mock at the 
religion of his country — its rituals, sacrifices, prayers, and ob- 
servances. He offers no better evidence of the existence of God 
than that there is a general belief current among men in support 
of such a notion; but when brought to the point, he does not 
hesitate to utter his disbelief in the national theology, and to 


declare that, in his judgment, it is blind chance that rules the 
world. 


‘Such are the opinions to which the name of Epicurus has 
been attached, but there were Epicureans ages before that philo- 
sopher was born, and Epicureans there will be in all time to come. 
They abound in our own days, ever characterized by the same 
features—an intense egotism in their social relations, superficiality 
in their philosophical views, if the term philosophical can be 
justly applied to intellects so narrow ; they manifest an accordance 
often loud and particular with the religion of their country, 
while in their hearts and in their lives they are utter infidels. 
These are they who constitute the most specious part of modern 
society, and are often the self-proclaimed guardians of its in- 
terests. They are to be found in every grade of life; in the 
senate, in the army, in the professions, and especially in com- 
mercial pursuits, which, unhappily, tend too frequently to the 
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development of selfishness. It is to them that society is indebted 
for more than half its corruptions, all its hypocrisy, and more 
than half its sins. It is they who infuse into it falsehood as re- 
spects the past, imposture as respects the present, fraud as re- 
spects the future ; who teach it by example that the course of a 
man’s life ought to be determined upon principles of selfishness ; 
that gratitude and affection are well enough if displayed for 
effect, but they should: never be felt ; that men are to be looked 
upon not as men, but as things to be used; that knowledge and 
integrity, patriotism and virtue, are the delusions of simpletons ; 
and that wealth is the only object which is really worthy of the 
homage of man.’ 

Truly, as Dr. Draper says, there have been, and there will be, 
in all ages of the world just such Epicurean philosophists. 
Professor Tyndall himself is one. He is not, we are glad to 
admit, one of the low and vulgar sort, who go to their ancestors, 
‘the brutes’, to learn the course they ought to pursue. But he is 
characterized by the leading features of the tribe, namely, ‘an 
intense egotism in his social relations’, and ‘superficiality in his 
philosophical views’. Hence the Titanic boldness and audacity 
with which he has rejected the religion of his fathers and his 
country. Many of the disciples of Plato, says Neander, em- 
braced the religion of Jesus, but no Epicurean philosopher was 
ever known to do so. The reason is obvious. Your genuine 
Epicurean is so full of himself, that there is no room in his 
heart for such a religion. His egotism is so intense, and his 
philosophy is so superficial, that he naturally spurns a doctrine 
and discipline of humility, which is at once the most profound 
and the most sublime the world has ever seen. He is, in one 
word, by nature a follower of ‘the Beast’, and not of ‘the 
Woman’. 

Our views on this subject, are so admirably expressed in the elo- 
quent words of Auberlen, that we shall allow him to set them 
before our readers. ‘Woman and Beast’, says Auberlen, ‘form 
manifestly the same contrast, as in Daniel the Son of Man and 
the beasts. This is indicated, even by the locality where the two 
seers behold their visions. As the Son of Man is seen by Daniel 
to come from heaven (Dan. xii. 1), so the Apostle sees the Woman 
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in heaven (Rey. xii.1); and as the beasts of Daniel rise out of 
the sea, in like manner the Beast in the Apocalypse (xiii. 1). In 
both cases it is the human which is opposed to the bestial, only 
with Daniel in male, with John in female shape. We know, that 
herein the contrast between the kingdom of God and the king- 
dom of the world is symbolized. Daniel beholds the Man, the 
Bridegroom, the Messiah ; because he looks to the time when 
Christ shall reappear visibly and establish His Kingdom upon 
earth. John, on the other hand, within whose horizon lies, to 
speak at present only in a general way, the time before the second 
advent, beholds the Woman, the Bride, the congregation of God 
in the world. He beholds her in the figure of a Woman, and this 
symbolism is not confined to the Apocalypse, but is a consummation 
of the whole usus loquendi of the Old and New Testament. It 
begins in the Pentateuch, in which the apostasy of the people of 
Israel from God to idols is represented as fornication, while the 
holy earnestness of God is spoken of as jealousy—expressions 
which have for their foundation the view of a marriage relation 
between God and Israel, in which the Lord is the husband and 
the people is the wife (for example, Exod. xxxiv. 15; Lev. xvii. 
7, xx. 5,6; Numb. xiv. 33, xv. 39; Deut. xxxi. 16, xxxii. 16, 
21). We find a further development of this view in the writings 
of the prophets, who apply the image in a great variety of ways 
—time of espousal, marriage state, adultery, divorce, widowhood, 
ete. (Isa. i. 21,1. 1, liv. 1; Jer. ii. 2, 20, 23-25, iii. 1; Ezek. xvi. 
and xxiii; Hos. i., etc.) In the New Testament the same ex- 
pression is used by John the Baptist, who designates the Lord 
Jesus, the Messiah, the Bridegroom, whose is the bride (John iii. 
29). ‘Thus from the very outset Christ is introduced in the place 
of Jehovah; in the time of fulfilment Jehovah became Jesus 
Christ, as his name manifests ¢ xdpcos, the Lord. He Himself 
calls Himself the Bridegroom (Matt. ix. 15), and has developed 
this comparison in His parable of the ten virgins, the royal mar- 
riage, and similar sayings. We meet the same view in the apos- 
tolic epistles. Paul, in his epistle to the Ephesians (v. 23-32), 
has developed this image, and shown its deep foundation, in point- 
ing out how the original institution of marriage in Paradise (Gen. 
ii.), was a type of Christ and HisChurch. All this the Apocalypse 
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sums up in one word, Woman (xii. 1). The characteristic of 
woman, in contradistinction to that of man, is her being subject 
(Eph. v. 22-24), the surrendering of herself, her being receptive. 
And this is in like manner the characteristic of man in his rela- 
tion to God ; if he is to correspond to his nature, he can only 
live in subjection to God, and receiving from Him. Al! auton- 
. omy of the human spirit is an essential reversion of his relation 
to God. It is this receptive, woman-like position of man towards 
God and divine things, which the Bible calls faith, and on which, 
according to her teaching, all reception of divine life and strength 
depends. Faith is also a child-like relationship to God ; by it 
we become God’s children (Gal. iii. 26). In connection with this, 
take the sayings of our Lord about becoming again like children, 
and the teaching of the New Testament about adoption. The 
individual soul is a child of God; the children collectively are 
viewed as the Woman (Isa. liv. 1-3; Ezk. xvi. 20). Thus the 
term woman does not merely sum up all previous expressions 
used in connection with this comparison, but in general every- 
thing that has been taught in Scripture concerning the fundamen- 
tal relation of man to God. Humanity, in so far as it belongs to 
God, is the Woman ; therefore it is said emphatically of Christ, 
the Son of the woman (Rev. xii. 5), that He is a Man-Child, a 
Son. True, He is born of a woman, and under the law (Gal. 
iv. 4); He is the true result and product of the Old Testament 
Church, and hence subject to her law and order of life; but at 
the same time, He is the Son of God, and as such, His relation to 
the Church is that of husband to wife. The husband, says the 
apostle Paul (1 Cor. xi. 7), is God’s image and glory ; but woman 
is the glory of her husband. Hence it is further characteristic of 
the Son that He rules with an iron sceptre; He is Ruler and 
Shepherd of the flock, as He is Husband of the Woman. This 
is the simple meaning of the addition male to son, apparently 
pleonastic.! As the Son of the woman, He is, as He calls Him- 
self, Son of man; as ufos appv, He is the Son of the living God, 
who becomes, in the name of God, Bridegroom and Husband of 
the Church, because he has received of the Father to have life in 


1 The English translation is man-child, the original y{dy dppeva — Mann- 
licher-sohn.—[{Tr. 
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Himself (John v. 26). Beside Him no man dare call himself 
male—no man dare deny his receptive, woman-like position ; for 
they who imagine to have life in themselves, who separate them- 
selves from God, rise against Him, and trusting to stand in their 
own strength, sink to the level of irrational beasts. The proud 
nature-strength of man is not of a manly, but of a beastly kind ; 
it is nothing but the brute force of the beast. We refer to our 
remarks on the beasts in Daniel. We see thus in the contrast of 
beast and woman, not only expressions of individual and acci- 
dental features, but they represent the two fundamental tenden- 
cies of mankind, the children of light and the children of this 
world. There is nothing intermediate ; we must belong either to 
the Woman or to the Beast. This is only a symbolical expression 
of the antithesis, which we meet everywhere in the Gospel and 
the Epistles of John—God and world, light and darkness, truth 
and falsehood, life and death. The one is, as we shall see after- 
wards, clothed with the sun of God, the other is an image of the 
devil ; this renders the parallel more distinct. Nor is the choice 
of symbols accidental or arbitrary, but based on the essential 
characteristics of Woman and of the Beast.’ [Auberlen on the 
Prophecies of Daniel and the Revelation of St. John, pp. 240-3.] 

We have given this long extract, with all the references, be- 
cause it richly deserves the close study, and the prayerful medita- 
tion, of every Christian man. How beautifully the same fixed, 
unwavering line of thought runs through the whole Bible, from 
beginning to end! and how just and striking the symbolism in 
which this thought of God is everywhere clothed! No words 
could more perfectly characterize a Tyndall, or more clearly de- 
fine the ground of his opposition to religion. This opposition 
may be called a ‘ conflict’ between science and religion’; but it is, 
in fact, the conflict between every man who bears ‘ the image of 
the devil ’—his essential self-exaltation, egotism, and pride—and 
the ever-blessed God, whose eternal word is set in the highest 
heaven and in’ the lowest hell, that He will have the depen- 
dence, the teachableness, and the receptive confidence of His 
children. Science merely furnishes the arms and armor of the 
conflict, and not its spirit. This is the spirit of rebellious man. 
Nothing kindles his indignation, or fires the resentment of his 
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egotism, like the claim of God upon his faith, What! is he not 
a man ? and shall he be required to ‘ walk by faith’, like a woman 
or a child, and ‘not by sight’? Shall he—even he—not stand in 
his own strength, and walk in ‘the light of his own eyes’? Most 
assuredly he shall. The infinite scorn, derision, and contempt, 
with which he spurns the mention of faith, are spread over all 
the written protests of his science against the teachings of God. 
He dares—even in the presence of almighty God—he dares call 
himself a male, and denies his receptive, woman-like position. 
He loves, he admires, he adores this position in woman toward 
himself ; but he resénts, as an insult to his manhood, that he should 
be required to occupy a similar position toward his God. Is he 
not, then, an inconsistent monster of selfish egotism; enforcing 
his own imperfect claims upon woman, and, at the same time, 
spurning the infinitely higher claims of God upon himself? It is, 
indeed, the most energetic, the most earnest cry of his nature, that 
‘we will not have this man to-reign over us’. In one word, he 
belongs to ‘the Beast’, and not to ‘the Woman’. Hence he, too, 
will either be a ‘ male-son’, or else perish. But his soul, which 
is lifted up like Lucifer, is not upright. in him; and shall there- 
fore fall, as did ‘the son of the morning’, like ‘ fire from heaven’. 
And thus will Science, though arrayed in ten thousand times the 
glory of ‘the great bearer of light himself’, end its fearful con- 
flict with God. ‘The just shall live by faith’, not by science. 
That we have done no injustice to the spirit of Professor 
Tyndall, may be seen by any one, who will take the pains to 
consider his defence of Epicurus. ‘On one great point’, says he, 
‘the mind of Epicurus was at peace. He neither sought nor 
expected, here or hereafter, any personal profit from his relation 
to the gods. And it is assuredly a fact that loftiness and 
serenity of thought may be promoted by conceptions which in- 
volve no idea of profit of this kind. “Did I not believe,” said 
a great man to me once, “ that an Intelligence is at the heart of 
things, my life on earth would be intolerable.” The utterer of 
these words is not, in my opinion, rendered less noble, but more 
noble, by the fact that it was the need of ethical harmony, and 


not the thought of personal profit hereafter, that prompted his 
observation.’ 
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Now, in this wonderful passage, does not Professor Tyndall 
reveal, as in letters of light, the very spirit which we have as- 
cribed to him? ‘On one great point the mind of Epicurus’— 
the noble, the god-like Epicurus—‘ was at peace. He neither 
sought nor expected, here or hereafter, any personal profit from his 
relation to the gods.’ But how, let us ask, did he acquire this ‘ peace 
of mind’, this ‘loftiness and serenity of thought’? By persuad- 
ing himself, as we have already seen, that the gods, like himself, 
were wholly absorbed in the pleasures of sense, and gave themselves 
no concern about the affairs of men. By freeing himself, and 
the whole oppressed family of mankind, from ‘ the grievous yoke of 
religion’. When Alexander inquired of Diogenes what he could 
do for him, the proud Cynic, as every one knows, contemptuously 
replied, ‘Only stand out of my light if you please.’ So, in like 
manner, Epicurus only asked the gods to keep out of his way, and 
never let their shadow fall on the path of his pleasures. He 
coveted only ‘the comfortable and happy living’, which could be 
found nowhere upon earth, until the gods, or at least everything 
that bore the resemblance of a righteous ruler of the world, were 
expelled from his vision of the universe. Now, what shall we 
say of such a philosophy as this? Did it first give purity, and 
then peace ; or did it first give peace, and then corruption? Let 
the fearful extracts, already quoted from Dr. Draper’s ‘ In- 
tellectual Development’, answer this question. ‘The wisdom 
that is from above, is first pure, and then peaceable.’ On the 
other hand, the wisdom from below comes, like that of Epicurus, 
with the ery of peace, peace, peace, upon its polluted lips, only to 
lapse into the disgusting sink of impurities, which is so eloquently 
described by Professor Tyndall’s bosom-friend, Dr. Draper. 

The truth is, that Epicurus was’ only one of the vulgar herd 
of the heathen, who travelled the broad road to destruction, and 
who are so graphically described in St. Paul’s epistle to the 
Romans. They ‘were lovers of pleasure, more than the lovers 
of God.’ [2 Tim. iii. 4.| Hence, ‘when they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither were thankful; but became 
yain in their imaginations [reasonings], and their foolish heart 
was darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became 
fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
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image made like unto corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things.’ The only difference by which 
Epicurus was distinguished from the vulgar herd of sophists, is 
that he ‘changed the glory of the incorruptible God’ of Socrates 
and Plato, not into the likeness of four-footed beasts and creep- 
ing things, but into the image of corruptible, pleasure-loving 
men, who think of nothing but their own selfish tranquillity and 
ease. With this non-essential difference, the career of Epicurus, 
as described by Lucretius, is the exact counterpart of St. Paul’s 
description of the downward course of the heathen world in 
general. 

The school of Socrates formed a glorious exception to this down- 
ward course of the heathen world. The great founder of this 
school was, as every one knows, a firm believer in one supreme 
God, ‘ whose wrath is revealed from heaven against all unright- 
eousness, and ungodliness of men.’ Hence Socrates prayed. 
He could not say, with Epicurus and Tyndall, that he had nothing 
to ask of God; that he needed none of His gifts. On the con- 
trary, he: prayed; and ‘when he prayed, his petition was only 
this’, says Xenophon, ‘that the God would give to him those 
things that are good.’ Not ‘gold or silver, or increase of do- 
minion ’, but only ‘those things that are good.’ ‘Socrates there- 
fore esteemed all those as no other than madmen who, [like 
Epicurus and Tyndall], excluding the Deity, referred the success 
of their designs to nothing higher than human prudence.’ His 
life and death, no doubt, presented the most noble spectacle ever 
seen in the heathen world. After a brief notice of the closing 
scene in the life of Socrates, Mr. Lewes, in his ‘ Biographical 
History of Philosophy ’ |p. 143] adds these words: ‘ This is very 
grand and impressive, and paints the character of the man. 
Magno animo et vultu carcerem intravit, says Seneca. He con- 
soled his weeping-friends, and gently upbraided them for their 
complaints at the injustice of the sentence. No man ever faced 
death with greater calmness; for no man ever welcomed it with 
greater faith as a new birth to a higher state of being.’ It does 
equal honor to both parties, that Wesley expressed the hope and 
expectation that he should meet Socrates in heaven. 

‘Thus strengthened and thus softened’, says Mr, Lewes, 
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‘Socrates stands out as the grandest figure in the world’s Pan- 
theon: the bravest, truest, simplest, wisest of mankind.’ It is 
not strange, however, that Professor Tyndall should seek to exalt 
the school of Democritus and Epicurus at the expense of that of 
Socrates and Plato; for with him, as with Democritus and Epicu- 
rus, atoms are everything, and God is nothing. But he made a 
great mistake, when he introduced Bacon, and the few scraps 
from his writings furnished by his ‘excellent friend Mr. Sped- 
ding’, in order to support his position. Those scraps, as we 
have shown in our notice of Professor Tyndall’s Address, related 
exclusively to the study of nature, and not of God. The eulo- 
gist of Epicurus ought to have remembered, that Bacon, like 
Socrates, regarded ‘ Theology as the Queen of the Sciences’; and 
he should not have forgotten, if he ever knew, the judgment 
which Bacon pronounced on the school of Democritus and Epicu- 
rus as a whole. Viewing this school in its relation to God, and 
to the highest of all truths, as well as in its relation to nature, 
Bacon did not place it above that of Socrates and Plato. On the 
contrary, in his Essay or Truts, he pronounces the sect of 
Epicurus ‘ inferior to the rest’. Not only inferior to the school of 
Socrates, incomparably the best of all the Grecian sects, but to 
all ‘the rest’. Indeed, if Bacon had given the sanction of his 
great name to the Epicurean philosophy, as Mr. Tyndall has 
done, he would have sunk himself beneath the contempt of man- 


kind, from which he would have found it impossible to rescue’ 


Epicurus. But ‘the master of wisdom’, as Bacon has been well 
called, was incapable of such an act of folly. On the contrary, he 
has shown his unbounded aversion for all such absurd philosophy, 


by the first sentence of his Essay: or ATHEISM :—‘I had rather . 


believe all the fables of the legend, and the Talmud, and the Al- 
coran, than that this universal frame is without a mind; and, 
therefore, God never wrought miracle to convince atheism, be- 
cause his ordinary works convince it.’ Is it any wonder, then, 
that with such a view of the universe, he should have pro- 
nounced the Epicureans the worst of all the Grecian sects? 
The only wonder is, that Professor Tyndall should endeavor to 
show, as he has done by the aid of his ‘excellent friend, Mr. 
Spedding, the learned editor and biographer of Bacon’, that he 
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valued the school of Epicurus more highly than that of Socrates ; 
who, like himself, beheld everywhere, in ‘this universal frame’, 
evidences, the most striking and conclusive, of an all-creating 
and designing Mind. 

The sentence of Bacon has, indeed, been so abundantly con- 
firmed by the verdict of history, that even Professor Tyndall, 
with the ‘ British Association’ at his back, will not be able to 
rescue the philosophy of Epicurus from the universal contempt 
into which it has so long and so deservedly fallen. On the con- 
trary, in spite of all his genius, or Lucretian poetry in prose, he 
can only succeed in making himself ridiculous, by his attempt to 
improve the atoms of Epicurus, and manufacture them into a 
substitute for God. Nay, as we shall hereafter see, he has already 
done so, by giving us a view of the universe, which is pronounced 
by one of the greatest writers of the present age — Thomas Car- 
lyle—‘a philosophy for dogs, and not for men.’ 

Others may look, if they choose, to Epicurus, or to his atoms, 
for ‘ the peace of mind ’, for the ‘ loftiness and serenity of thought’, 
which Professor Tyndall so greatly admires. But, as for our- 
selves, we cannot trust our immortal destinies to any such inflated 
bladders. ‘Doeth any one doubt’, says Bacon, ‘that if there were 
taken out of men’s minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false 
valuations, and imaginations as it would, and te like, but it 
would leave the minds of a number of persons, poor shrunken 
things, full of melancholy and indisposition, and unpleasing to 
themselves?’ Doth any one doubt, that every man is in danger 
of precisely such an awful collapse, whose mind has been fed upon 
the east wind, and puffed up with the flattering hopes of the Epi- 
curean philosophy? The danger is too great; we dare not run 
the risk. Neither the poetry of Lucretius, nor of Tyndat', can 
tempt us to make the experiment. ‘One of the fathers’, says 
Bacon, ‘in great severity, called poesy “ vinum demonum ”— the 
wine of devils — because it filleth the imagination, but with the 
shadow of a lie.’ [Essay of Truth.} It seems to us, that, in the 
utterance of this sentiment, Augustine must have had the poetry 
of Lucretius in his mind. It is certainly as true of that poetry 
as of any other that ever issued from the brain of man. 

The peace of Socrates, and the elevation of his soul, were due to” 
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his faith. He believed in God, and there rested. ‘Certainly’, 
says Bacon, ‘it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind move 
in charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the poles of truth.’ 
It was in such a heaven, that Socrates lived so bravely, and 
looked death in the face so calmly. For, in the eye of his 
sublime faith, death was merely ‘a new birth to a higher state of 
being’, to a more perfect heaven above the earth. Now who, 
we ask, except Professor Tyndall, does not see in the life and 
death of Socrates, a ‘peace of mind’, a grandeur and ‘loftiness of 
thought ’, far surpassing those of Epicurus? Or who would not 
‘rather live in the heaven of Socrates, than in ‘the stye of 
Epicurus’? ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see 
God.’ ; 

But the most wonderful thing of all is, that Professor Tyn- 
dall should laud and magnify the disinterestedness of Epicurus. 
‘He neither sought nor expected’ any ‘ personal profit’, or bene- 
fit, ‘from the gods.’ Hence ‘the loftiness and serenity’ of his 
soul. He neither feared the wrath, nor courted the favor, of the 
gods. The same may be said of the devil. Or, at least, it might 
have been said of him, before his fierce independence tasted the 
terrors of an offended God. 

By holding out ‘the hope of heaven and the threat of hell’, 
says Mr. John Stuart Mill, the Christian system does ‘ what lies 
in it to give to human morality an essentially selfish character.’ 
Again, he says, by holding out such motives, the teaching of 
Christ ‘ falls far below the best of the ancients.’ Now whom, we 
ask, does he mean by ‘the best of the ancients’? He certainly 
cannot mean Socrates, or Plato, or Aristotle ; for these philo- 
sophers, as well as Christ, insist on a future state of rewards and 
punishment. His language is true, says Professor Tyndall, of 
Epicurus, who neither sought nor expected anything from the gods! 
Was Christ, then, less pure, less disinterested, less holy, than 
Epicurus? He certainly did not despise the motives, which, in 
the eyes of these atheistical moralists, stamp the Christian system 
with ‘a selfish character’; a character from which the Epicurean 
scheme of self-indulgence is free! For he ‘endured the cross, 
despising the shame,’ in view of ‘ the joy that was set before him.’ 
[Heb. xii. 2.] Was the self-sacrificing Christ, then, less disin- 
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terested than the self-indulgent Epicurus? O merciful heavens ! 
that such a question should have to be asked in this nineteenth 
century of Christian enlightenment and civilization! Who, then, 
are these men—a John Stuart Mill and a Tyndall—that, in the 
sublime elevation and ethereal purity of their sentiments, should 
thus look down, with such imperial scorn and contempt, on the 
low, mean, and selfish morality of Jesus? Even a Rousseau, or 
a Rénan, might have taught them a little better; at least a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind. 

The ‘great man’ mentioned by Professor Tyndail, is not con- 
demned, nay, he is commended, because he expected nothing 
from his belief in the ‘ Intelligence at the heart of things’. For 
he, too, was like the lofty and serene Epicurus, not like the low 
and selfish Jesus! He was not ‘ rendered less noble but more 
noble’, by his belief in an Intelligence at the heart of the uni- 
verse, because he looked to Him, not for any profit or favor here- 
after, but only to supply ‘the need of ethical harmony here’. 
Suppose, then, he had believed, that there is not only Intelli- 
gence, but also Love, at the heart of the universe, would his faith 
have diminished his nobleness? Nay, suppose he had believed, 
that this infinite Spirit is not only at the heart of things, but 
also at his own heart, restoring its ‘ ethical harmony here ’, as well 
as preparing for it a celestial harmony hereafter, would the noble- 
ness of his nature have been lessened by such a faith? Or even 
if he had looked to this great being as his Father, his Friend, his 
Benefactor, and Redeemer, to whom he owed a debt of infinite 
gratitude, love, and praise, would his nobleness have been thereby 
diminished? Is it not as high, as ennobling, and as elevating a 
faith, to believe that he is the offspring of such a Being, as that 
he was descended from an ape, or an egg, which somewhere, and 
somehow, in the infinite ages of the past eternity, resulted from 
‘the fortuitous concourse of blind atoms’? 

There have certainly been many great men—as great as any 
that ever lived — who have believed, that such were their rela- 
tions to God. All their dreams will be pardoned, even by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, provided they do not, like the poor selfish soul of 
Paul, look to God as ‘a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him.’ [Heb. ii. 6.] But that would spoil their nobleness ; 
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that would render them selfish ; and should cause them to blush 
in the presence, of Epicurus, who ‘neither sought nor expected ’ 
anything ‘from the gods.’ Glorious disciples of a glorious mas- 
ter! who only asked the gods to stand out of his light; to let 
him alone; neither to hinder him in the enjoyment of his sins, 
nor to help him forward in the development of his soul. All he 
asks is, that his little collection of dust, or compages of matter, 
may be permitted in peace to live out its little day upon earth, 
and then, with all its lofty and serene thoughts, return to the 
atoms from which it sprang. This is the only prayer of Professor 
Tyndall’s ‘ideal man’. 

‘The ideal’ of the Christian religion is, says Mr. Mill, ‘ Inno- 
cence rather than Nobleness’. How could a religion, indeed, 
which had done all in its power ‘to give to human morality an 
essentially selfish character’, produce anything noble? But we 
‘judge the tree by its fruits’, and not by any fine theory of a 
Mill, or a Tyndall. Tried by this homely test, we may safely 
appeal to infidels themselves, if we have not all that is true, and 
good, and gentle, and graceful, and sweet, and fearless, and heroic, 
self-sacrificing and sublime, in the character of its founder? 
Next to him,— the Jesus of the Evangelists,— the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles is our ‘ideal man’. Where, in the whole history 
of the world, may a more truthful, a more unselfish, a more 
heroic, or a more sublime character be found? But he drew none 
of his inspiration either from the precepts or the example of 
Epicurus. Jesus was the fountain of it all. ‘ Wherefore’, he 
cries, ‘seeing we also are compassed about with’ so great a cloud 
of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth 
so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is’ set 
before us, Looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, 
who, for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne of God. 
Oh! what a faith was his, and what a life in obedience to his 
faith! And the death, which crowned that life, is, if possible, 
still more sublime. ‘I am now ready to be offered ’, he says, ‘ and 
the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
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the righteous judge, shall give me at that day: and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love his appearing.’ [2 Tim. 
iv. 6-8.] We cannot but pity the soul—the poor, blind, im- 
poverished, dead soul—which denies the nobleness of such a 
hero and martyr, because he looked to his Father and his God for 
a crown of righteousness and a kingdom of glory. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Art. VII.—1. God’s Word our Guide, or Scriptural Christianity 
vindicated in a Series of Letters addressed to Rev. M. O’ Keefe, 
Pastor Roman Catholic Church, Norfolk, Va. By Rev. J. D. 
Blackwell, A. M., D. D., Pastor Cumberland Street M. E. 
Church, South. Richmond: W. W. Bennett. 1874. Pp. 288. 


2. The Key to True Christianity. By Rev. M. O’Keefe. Phila- 
delphia: Wm. P. Kindale. 1874. 


To the critical observer of the various forms of modern unbe- 
lief, we think it will appear, that it is just these errors within the 
professed Church of Christ, which give to infidel assaults upon 
Christianity whatever of point or plausibility they possess. 
Against the truth ‘as it is in Jesus’, they find themselves pow- 
erless ; but are ‘mighty to prevail’ against the erroneous exposi- 
tion of that truth, in doctrine or in practice, as it is in many who 
represent the visible Church of the Master. And yet, when a de- 
fender of the faith seeks to convince these Christians of the error 
which gives aid and comfort to the common enemy, he is accused 
of being illiberal, and withal foolish. ‘ What is the use of discus- 
sion? Men are wedded to ‘their ways’, say they. So was the 
whole Jewish and Gentile world when Christ ‘came to bring a 
sword’, and Paul stood up to wield it. The command through 
Moses, ‘ Thou shalt in anywise rebuke thy neighbor, and not suf- 
fer sin upon him’, has never been annulled, but is repeated in 
St. Paul’s injunction, ‘Them that sin, rebuke before all.’ 

When, therefore, Dr. Blackwell, in the little volume whose 
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title appears first at the head of this article, crushes out the logi- 
cal life of some of the sophistries by which the self-arrogated suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, and the assumed heir of his suppositious in- 
fallibility, seeks to fasten practical and destructive heresies upon 
victims by birth and captives by conquest, he may plead the ex- 
press precept, as wellas the example, of the great Apostle, who 
‘rebuked’ Peter himself ‘to his face, because he was to be 
blamed ’. ; 

But we think that, in the present case, even the Cui bonos ? will 
justify the learned doctor in his course, when they become ac- 
quainted with the circumstances which led to the discussion. We 
cannot better explain the origin of this book, or more easily in- 
troduce to our readers the unassuming Christian gentleman, 


whose vigorous thought, full information, and eloquent utterance, | 


make its perusal a delight, than by the following extract from 
his introduction : . 

‘Soon after my appointment as pastor of Cumberland St. 
M. E. Church, South, Norfolk, I learned of the illness of a gen- 
tleman, whose wife was a member of my church. I visited him, 
as the Rev. Mr. Peterson, my predecessor, had done, and gave him 
such instructions as seemed appropriate to his case. He always 
welcomed me, and invited me to call again when leaving. 
Through the influence of a very faithful-and kind friend, as I 
was informed, he sent for the Rev. M. O’Keefe, and received 
baptism at his hands. Shortly after, the sick man died, and I 
was told the Rev. M. O’Keefe would preach his funeral sermon ; 
but that he would not attend the corpse to the grave, as it was 
not to be laid in consecrated ground. By request, I attended the 
funeral solemnities, and read the burial-service at the grave. “The 
sermon was preached at the house by thé Rev. M. O’Keefe, and 
I understood him to say, among other things, that “ the deceased 
had known little or nothing of Christianity until a short time 
ago; but that he had been baptized by the priest, that the holy 
water of baptism had cleansed him from all original and actual 
sin, and now he was safe in the bosom of God. He repented of 
his sins, and the holy water of baptism has cleansed him from 
all sin. Yes, brethren, I wish your case and my case were as 
hopeful as his. This is what the old church, the true church, 
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teaches us.” I do not say the language is given verbatim, but I 
am satisfied I give correctly the doctrine, inculeated in the house 
of one of my own members. I had learned from God’s word 
that Christ was “exalted a prince and a Saviour to give repent- 
ance and remission of sins”, and when I heard one in authority 
endeavoring to turn men from Christ, as the source of pardon, to 
an ordinance administered by man, a regard for the honor of the 
Head of the Church, and for the souls of my fellow-men, re- 
quired me to protest. I was thus led to announce that I would 
preach a few sermons, in which I would endeavor to show Christ’s 
method of salvation in opposition to the method taught by the 
church of Rome.’ 

These sermons seem to have excited a lively interest at the 
time, and they evoked from a sympathiser with the Romish 

*Church, a letter addressed to the Rev. Doctor, presenting certain 
points of the faith and practice of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and asking his discussion thereof. Dr. B. was proceeding to com- 
ply with this request, which by its confident tone indicated a be- 
lief in the impregnability of the doctrines presented, in a series 
of letters published in the Richmond Christian Advocate, when 
the Rev. M. O’Keefe, a priest of Norfolk, quem deus volebat per- 
dere, addressed to him, through the columns of one of the secular 
papers of that city, a challenge for a public discussion. This 
challenge was promptly accepted ; the Doctor, though the chal- 
lenged party, allowing his opponent the choice of the first question; 
and for four months the controversy was conducted, by letters 
published in the columns of one of the enterprising dailies of Nor- 
folk. At the end of ten weeks, the Rev. Father, with gongs beat- 
ing and colors waving, retired from the field, saying that he 
would have nothing more todo with such an adversary, and 
seeking by vainglorious boastings.to cover the shamefulness of 
his retreat, before an opponent whom he had unexpectedly found 
so ‘cunning of fence’. 

That we may also introduce to our readers this modest hero, 
we shall give a few extracts from his book, entitled ‘The Key 
to True Christianity ’. Should the reader be disposed to criticise 
this high-sounding title, and to contrast it with that which his 
learned opponent has prefixed to his book, the following extract 
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from the Exegi monumentum in which the priest records his 
achievements, will serve to show that, in his own estimation at 
least, he is competent to furnish such a ‘ Key’. To the minds of 
such as prefer proofs to bombast, the author is, as to success, but 
a poor Casaubon, groping blindly for the ‘Key to all Mytho- 
logies ’, without the honesty which differentiates between such pre- 
sumptuous men as objects of pity or disgust. But hear him 
speak of himself: 

‘Whilst thus engaged [7. e. in this discussion], I despoiled my 
vanquished foe of the arms wherewith he had hitherto made 
what seemed to him such a successful war on the Catholic Church, 
aud I demonstrated to the world, as these letters will abundantly 
testify, that Protestantism has not an inch of supernatural ground 
whereon to maintain itself, and that there is no other resource left 


to the bona fide believer in the Divinity of Jesus Christ, than ‘ 


the acceptance of the Catholic Church, or, rejecting Jesus Christ 
and therefore Christianity, the adoption of Rationalism. This 
new ground chosen by me at the outset of the discussion, appeared 
to me, for a long time, to be the shortest and most effective mode 
of arriving at the conclusion, which to the honest and unpre- 
judiced inquirer, is inevitable, viz. that the biblical system cannot 
bear the test of logical analysis; hence, when the occasion pre- 
sented itself, I availed myself of it to prove whether I had 
conjectured rightly, and the result has more than convinced me 
of the correctness of the assumption.’ ‘ 

The inquisitive reader would perhaps like to know the exact 
mental state of the gentleman when ‘ more than convinced’. 

Again, on page 110, he favors us with the following: 
“Of one thing, however, my readers may rest assured, that 
should ever the occasion for directly defending the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church present itself, the pen that so effectively de- 
molished the foundation of the fabric whereon the biblical system 
rests, and so faithfully exposed the utter destitution of any claim 
to a supernatural religion, will be equally prompt in vindicating 
as effectively the beloved spouse of Jesus Christ and her unerring 
teachings.’ 

Father O’K. is evidently an adherent of the modern school of 
philosophers, whose proverb, ‘ Blow thine own trumpet, else verily 
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the said trumpet will not be blown’, has substituted the words of 
the wise man, ‘Let another praise thee, and not thine own 
mouth.’ 

Dr. Blackwell does not, however, appear to have been con- 
scious of his own annihilation, of which he is more than once 
assured by his opponent; for we find him addressing the follow- 
ing to the pran-singing priest : 

‘I again write to propose that we jointly, or else one of us, 
publish in one volume the full correspondence. You may have, 
with my entire consent, all my letters to publish with yours, in 
good clear type, and I will aid in circulating the volume, leaving 
all the profit of the sale with you. The only condition I make 
is, that the letters be published in full, as printed in The Virginian ; 
, or, if you add anything, I will then claim the right to insert an 
equal amount; or; I will publish the letters, coniorming to the 
above conditions. All I wish is the publication in a convenient 
form. As you told us so frequently of your complete and glori- 
ous triumph in the controversy, you cannot, I am sure, object to 
furnish the public, in the manner proposed, the evidence of that 
triumph.’ 

And yet,—would our readers believe it?—this conquering hero 
resolutely rejected the propositions of Dr. B., and refused to 
make any arrangement to accomplish the end ogund. 

After reading the book of Mr. O’Keefé, so pretentiously in- 
troduced, we find no ground whatever for these boastings, and 
are, upon the whole, disposed to congratulate ourselves that Dr. 
B.’s book was not made cumbrous and expensive by the privilege 
of co-publication ; and when we shall have presented a few ex- 
tracts from the first-named work, we are confident that our readers 
will share our satisfaction. 

It is difficult to select any specially distinctive example of the 
Rev. Father’s all-pervading confusion of thought and inaccuracy 
of language, but the brevity of the following commends it as an 
illustrative specimen. On page 10 he says: ‘ You and I are rec- 
ognized as instructors in Christianity in this city, and it is only 
fitting that our fellow-citizens should, through the local press, re- 
ceive many additional rays of Christian light which the contro- 
versy will, doubtless, elucidate, if conducted under the eyes of 
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our fellow-citizens.’ The gentleman who can elucidate,rays of 
Christian light, is of all men most competent to favor mankind 
with the ‘ Key to'True Christianity ’. 

It is, doubtless, this exalted clearness of perception and accu- 
racy of expression which also justifies in him what, in inferior 
debaters, would appear the grossest discourtesy to his opponent, 
and authorizes him to style Dr. B.’s letters ‘banks of mud’, 
‘ muck’, ‘ miserable sophistry ’, ‘ irrelevant attack’, ‘ unfair deal- 
ing’, ‘ pious fraud’, ‘insolent’, ‘ ungentlemanly ’, &c., and to de- 
light himself with other congenial courtesies. 

The Rev. Father has also a very convenient, though, as some 
can testify, not altogether original way of imitating the Georgia 
fighter in his ‘Lincoln rehearsal’. Occasionally, determined upon 
a brilliant and bloodless victory, he plants his batteries against 
some absurd position of his own imagining, and despite the pro- 
tests of the Reverend Doctor, incontinently assigns to him the 
defence of that which he abhors, and shouts pans over the de- 
molition of such suppositious adversary. How easy he finds it, 
for example, to convict Dr. B. of gross inconsistency, if not of 
absolute falsehood, by these tactics, the following illustration will 
serve to show. 

Dr. B., in his letter of Aug. 22, says: ‘ All that is required of 
me is to show that we are not dependent upon the theory of the 
Church of Rome for proof that the Bible is the word of God.’ 
To this letter, the Reverend representative of infallibility re- 
sponds: ‘ You state that your first argument for inspiration was 
from the theory of the Romish Church. Now, reverend Sir, this 
is not so.’ (Italics his). And though the Doctor, in his next let- 
ter, and afterwards, again modestly asked the restoration of the 
negative, this same point-blank misrepresentation appears unre- 
tracted and unmodified, as a portion of the ‘ Key to True Chris- 
tianity ’, which issued from the press some six months thereafter. 
This is but one of twelve similar exploits of genius by which the 
discomfited priest deludes his ex parte readers into the idea of 
victory. After a close examination, we are inclined to believe 
that some of these falsifications of his opponent’s position were 
due originally to a careless misapprehension of them ; but the 
failure to correct such grave errors in his subsequent letters, after 
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having had his attention called to them, and especially the un- 
modified repetition of the offence in his subsequent book, justly 
exposes him to the full force of a sustained charge of wilful mis- 
representation. But the Rev. expounder does not incur any 
charge of being personal in these polemical peculiarities, for with 
perfect impartiality he similarly misquotes St. Paul, and misrep- 
resents the blessed Saviour himself. 

The Rev. gentleman has, himself, on page 70 of his re-: 
markable book, furnished us some peculiar views, which may 
serve as a clue to the proper explanation of his conscientious 
adoption of such tactics, and given us the key to such Christi- 
anity. Whether it be true Christianity, we must leave our readers 
to determine. Says he: ‘ Hence it is necessarily concluded 
that, although “the Bible be the religion of Protestants”, from the 
above array of terrible facts, covering a period of eighteen and 
a-half centuries, it is not the religion of Jesus Christ, for He has 
utterly ignored it from the beginning.’ (Italics his.) 

‘Terrible facts’ indeed, and to a terrible conclusion and prac- 
tice have they led this shepherd of Christ’s flock; for we are 
compelled to admit, on the proofs above furnished, that he seems 
to have followed the Master in the example he thus asserts Him 
to have given, at least so far as to ignore that portion of the 
Bible contained in Col. iii. 9. 

Of the style, courtesy, and fairness of Dr. Blackwell’s oppo- 
nent, and of the doctrines set forth in his ‘ Key to True Christi- 
anity ’, we have given ample illustration. One specimen of his 
perspicacity, and we will dismiss this branch of our subject. In 
his letter of August 26th, the following poser is presented to Dr. 
B.: ‘How, I ask, can we reconcile it with our conscience, to 
believe that the same Holy Ghost could have inspired St. Matthew 
to complete the prayer with the words, “ for thine is the kingdom, 
t he power, and the glory, for ever, &c., Amen” ; whilst he inspired 
St. Luke to write that Jesus Christ did not utter one word of this ?’ 
(Italics his—stupidity emphasized.) 

Dr. B.’s simple and natural answer was: ‘Can any one but 
yourself believe that the failure of Luke to mention these words, 
is equivalent to a declaration from him that Jesus did not utter 
them at all? None of the (Writers profess to record all that 
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was said and done. St. Matthew writes it, and St. Luke omits it ; 
that is all. There is no contradiction here. The mbst astonish- 
ing thing about this matter is, that any man of your 
age—to say nothing of his being a priest of an infallible 
Church—that any man of your age should be unable to 
solve this difficulty, or should find a difficulty here. Alas! for 
the sheep with such a guide !’ 

Yet, without one word of retraction or reply, the Rev. 
Father O’K. incorporated his question, as if unanswered and 
unanswerable, in his ‘ Key to True Christianity’ ! 

In refreshing contrast appear the pellucid style and conclusive 
reasoning of our Protestant champion, and especially do we admire 
and commend the Christian spirit with which the Doctor entered 
upon the discussion, and which, despite of strong provocation, he 
maintained to the close. We quote two short passages, in illus- 
tration of the unruffled good temper which pervades the whole. 
The Rev. Father was exceedingly anxious to avoid the discussion 
of practical points of difference between Catholic and Protestant 
doctrine, and to that end strenuously sought to divert the debate 
to other subjects, insisting chiefly upon an @ priori demonstration 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures. Dr. B., bent on reaching 
practical results, while indicating his method of a priori demon- 
stration, declined to be drawn into the snare of the priest, and, 
persisting in starting from the point of divergence of the two 
Churches on this subject, proceeded to show the sophistry of the 
Catholic method of* proving inspiration. Thereat the priest 
raved ; and after having satisfied all of an adequate vocabulary of 
vituperation to execute his threat, demanded that the Doctor 
should ‘ walk into his parlor’ as aforesaid, saying: ‘I now warn 
you that I shall characterize your failure to do so, in truthful 
but not very complimentary terms’. Dr. B.’s fortitude seems, 
‘ howeyer, to have been equal to the occasion. ‘ Well, well’, says 
he, ‘that sounds dangerous. Do tell me what you propose to call 
me. But you are so gifted in the use of uncomplimentary terms, 
and I have received so many already from you, that really “ there 
is no terror in that threat, Cassius ” ; only, please do not call me an 
isosceles triangle, or a parallelogram, or the asymptote of an 
hyperbola. O dear, dear,—to be in peril of names so awful, and 
from one of so distinguished courtesy.’ 
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Again, when Dr. B. so completely demolished his opponent’s 
position, that the present Roman Catholic organization is identi- 
cal with the primitive Christian Church, and the Rev. Father 
seems thereat to ‘get off his legs’, and. to ‘lose his head’, and 
dismisses instead of meeting the Doctor’s argument, courteously 
styling it ‘blind and silly nonsense, a specimen of nonsensical 
babbling, that can merit only the contempt of any rational man’, 
the imperturbable Doctor merely replies: ‘I am afraid you were 
in a bad humor when you wrote those sentences. A victor be- 
fore the public should be calm and dignified, and let the con- 
quered and humbled rave and tear his hair.’ 

Of course,a competitor capable of such language was but a 
dwarf in the hands of such a ‘ master of the situation’, and the 
Doctor evidently enjoyed the ease with which he cuffed the life 
out of his Liliputian bantlings. 

A considerable portion of the discussion turned upon the 
Catholic method of proving the inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; and as the position taken by the priest on that subject, is 
one often assumed by the defenders of his Church, we will give 
it in his own words. On page 18 of his ‘ Key’, appears the fol- 
lowing, which, on page 21, he declares to be his proof of the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures: ‘My faith teaches me that the Son 
of God established a church on earth, for the purpose of teaching 
mankind ; that He made promises to that church, which will ever 
preserve her from teaching falsehood ; and that a record written 
some years after her institution, by men conversant with the facts 
of her existence and the promises made her, authentic, genuine, 
and truthful, exists, corroborative of the above facts. This record 
is to me, thus far, only a human work—as such, it testifies to the 
existence of the teacher organized by Jesus Christ; to the 
pledges that this teacher can never err in her teachings ; to the 
command given me by Jesus Christ to hear her, under the most 
awful penalties—which command I obey, because it is my God 
who commands; and when she tells me that I must accept that 
record (hitherto regarded by me as a human document) as of Di- 
vine inspiration, I cheerfully hear the voice of God speaking 
through her, and joyfully accept the gift ; thus the Church insti- 
tuted by Jesus Christ, years before a word of the Christian dis- 
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pensation was committed to writing, gives me “the word of God”, 
and pledges her faith that it is“ His”. You have now an outline 
of my faith in the divinity of the New Testament.’ 

Time and again he declares, as on page 8, ‘my Church has al- 
ways taught me that the New Testament at least cannot be proved 
to be the Word of God without the aid of an unerring witness’, 
i. e. an infallible Church. - 

The Doctor, however, soon made it to appear that this position, 
albeit the teaching of his infallible Church, involved the priest in 
a logical dilemma. For in order to be assured of an unerring 
Church he must assume the infallibility, 7. e. the inspiration, of 
the Scripture on which he founded that conclusion ; or, not assum- 
ing their inspiration, must regard the sacred writers as mere his- 
torians, liable to err as others, and hence find no solid foundation 
for his infallible Church. . 

‘If’, says Dr. B., ‘ you assume that Matthew, &c., did not, 
could not err, then you assume their infallibility in writing about 
Christ’s promise to the Church. If youdo not assume that these 
writers were infallibly correct, then all you can say is, that these 
writers may or may not have given Christ’s words correctly, and 
that therefore the Church may or may not be infallible. Will 
this conclusion suit you?’ Again: ‘Thus, from the uncertain 
proposition that these writers wrote only the truth, you establish 
the infallibility of the Church ; and then by the testimony of the 
Church whose infallibility is thus established, you go back and 
prove your uncertain proposition that the writers were inspired, 
and so, infallibly correct.’ 


Upon these two horns, the assumption of unproven inspiration 


in the historian, or of unprovable infallibility in the Church, did 
the Rev. Doctor toss the squirming priest. In vain did he 
writhe, and catch, first at one horn and then at the other, to es- 
cape the destructive jactation. Again he loses his temper, and, in 
the blindness of his fury, accuses the Doctor of attacking the ve- 
racity of the Apostles. Hear him: ‘The failure to prove St. 
Matthew inspired was sufficiently mortifying, but the effort to 
destroy his veracity, admitted by the world, out-Herods Herod. 
The motive for this self-contradicting, unphilosophical, calumni- 
ous, unchristian attack on the veracity of the Apostle Matthew, 
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for the purpose of dragging the Catholic Chureh into the mire— 
in which I leave the gentletnan wallowing,—is only too palpable.’ 

To avoid the charge of arguing in a circle, Father O’ Keefe had 
assumed that Matthew was not infallible; and when the logical 
consequences of that assumption are pressed home upon him, he 
rails against them as the position of his adversary ! 

The following summary of the Doctor’s review of the whole 
of the priest’s proof of inspiration, is fully justified by the argu- 
- ments he had previously presented on each point in detail: ‘I 
have now reviewed your theory of the inspiration of the New 
Testament, and record against it the following indictment: It is 
erroneous in its method—recognizing no standard of truth to 
which an appeal can be made, but gives only the ipse diwit of the 
organization itself for all its assumptions—the old woman’s reason, 
it is so, because the Church, that is we, ourselves, say it is so. 
It is erroneous in its logic, making the Church declare the Scrip- 
tures divine, and then appealing to those Scriptures to corrobor- 
ate the assumption that the Church is infallible. It supports its 
bridge on the butment, and then the butment must be supported 
by the bridge. It is absurd in its distinctions, allowing me to use 
the New Testament as genuine, authentic, and truthful, and yet 
making a great matter of denying its divine inspiration—granting 
me all that inspiration is desired for, namely, its truthfulness, and 
yet claiming to withhold much in refusing me the right to use it 
as inspired. It is incorrect in wellnigh all its declarations—in 
the statement that the Church by its decree made the New Testa- 
ment the Word of God for individual Christians ; in the state- 
ment that the Scriptures declare the Church infallible; in the 
statement that they require unquestioning submission to the teach- 
ings of the Church. Not one of these declarations is found to 
be true.’ 

But we have done with the Reverend blunderer and his ‘ Key ’. 
We shall endeavor to indulge the hope that he is not a fair spec- 
imen of the priests, who are daily instructing, in logic and morals, 
the sons and daughters of many even of Protestant parents, and 
who, weekly, with genuflections and manuflections, turn their 
backs upon a subservient congregation, and chant their worship in 
an unintelligible tongue. 
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We shall now entertain our readers with a few specimen ex- 
tracts from Dr. B.’s work. . On the claim of identity for the 
present Church of Rome with the primitive Christian Church, 
he says: ‘You ought to know, that when Gregory I. was 
made Bishop of Rome, A. D. 590, there was no such Church as 
the present Roman Catholic Church in existence. The Patri- 
archates of Alexandria, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Constantinople, 
were not subject to the See of Rome, absolutely. The chief doc- 
trine of the Church of Rome to-day, is, that the Bishop of Rome, 
called Pope, is the vicegerent of Christ, and the head of the en- 
tire Church of Christ—Chief over all Bishops. But Gregory 
the Great repudiated and scorned such a dogma. When John, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, called himself Universal Bishop, in 
the year 595, Gregory wrote to him,and characterized such as- 
sumption as “ proud, heretical, blasphemous, anti-Christian, and 
diabolical”. “This course ”, said he, “of lifting oneself above 
all others, was an imitation of Lucifer, who swelled himself above 
all the hosts of heaven. He who should act thus was the fore- 
runner of Anti-Christ. Peter was chief among the Apostles, but 
he never claimed to be Bishop of the Universal Church.” The 
present Church, called the Roman Catholic, with Pius IX. 
at its head, claims that the Bishop of Rome, is Pope or Bishop 
of the Universal Church; while Gregory the Great, Bishop of 
Rome, in the year 595, declared that any one who should put up 
such a claim was Anti-Christian, diabolical, and an imitator of 
Lucifer or Satan. ‘With your present Church, the dogma of sub- 
mission to the Pope is an essential dogma ; to reject the Pope, is 
to reject Christ ; to be out of this Church, is to be out of the way 


of salvation. Gregory I. held exactly opposite views on this’ 


essential point. Can the two Churches be the same?’ 

Again, in his righteous indignation at the presumptuous claims 
of the Romish Church, the author gives us the following illus- 
tration of the eloquence of earnestness and information: ‘Now, 
when these successors of St. Peter, as you call them, mutilate 
Christ’s most sacred ordinance, and though the Master and His 
Apostles say to the faithful, “ All of you drink of this cup ”, they, 
these successors, refuse the wine, which the Master appointed ; 
when they virtually teach that the “one mediator between God 
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and man, the man Christ Jesus”, is not sufficiently tender and 
compassionate, that I must be guilty of the idolatry of kneeling 
down and praying to saints, and especially to Mary, addressing 
her as queen of heaven, and ascribing to her the divine attribute 
of omnipresence, as also absolute influence over Jesus, who is God 
over all; when they teach that the atonement of Christ is not 
sufficient, that His one offering cannot “ perfect forever them that 
are sanctified ”, that His blood cannot “cleanse from all sin ” ; that 
they who die in the Lord do not “ rest from their labors ”, but are 
plunged into the fires of purgatory, in some cases, as Cardinal 
Bellarmine tells us, until the judgment-day ; when, above all, and 
beyond all, they alter the very conditions of salvation, the 
very terms of pardon offered to men by the King himself, and 
though the King says, “ Whosoever believeth in me shall not 
perish, but have everlasting life” ; “let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him return 
unto the Lord, and He will have mercy upon him, and to our 
God, and He will abundantly pardon”; though He said to the 
sinful woman, “ Thy sins are forgiven thee”, and to the thief who 
prayed “ Lord, remember me”, “ This day shalt thou be with me 
(not in purgatory, but) in paradise”; “ He that believeth on me 
shall never die”; and though His great Apostle Peter says, “I 
perceive that God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation 
he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is acceptable to 
Him”; when, notwithstanding all this, these teachers of Rome 
tell me, that though I believe in Jesus with all my mind, and 
strive with all my soul to love and obey him, “who loved me 

and gave himself for me”; though, like Peter, I am able to say, 
~ “Thou knowest all things—Thou knowest that I love Thee”, and 
believe in Thee; yet I cannot be saved unless I believe as fully 
all the dogmas of Trent, and receive with absolute submission the 
decisions of Rome; when they absolutely nullify the covenant 
which the King made with His subjects, and tell us that His sol- 
emn word, pledged to the world after His resurrection—“ He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved ”—will not be kept ; that 
there is no salvation unless we believe in Rome also ; when these 
successors, instead of obeying the Master, in teaching what He 
commanded them, make void his law by the traditions of men, 
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shall we still be told that Christ is pledged to be with such teachers 
always ?’ 

But this article has already been extended beyond the limits to 
which we had purposed to confine it, and we omit other passages, 
equally instructive and entertaining, which we had noted for 
citation. 

The book contains, in an appendix, a brief, but very forcible, 
exposition of the untenability of the Catholic positions on ‘ private 
interpretation’, the Eucharist, and the adoration of the Virgin, 
which concludes with this challenge: ‘I close this brief dis- 
cussion of these three points,—the right of every Christian to 
read and judge of God’s word, the doctrine of the Eucharist, and 
of prayer to the mother of our Lord,—with the challenge to any 
Romanist to state and answer the arguments here given. It is 
very easy to misrepresent them ; it is very easy to abuse the writer, 
to affect scorn and contempt for him, and to claim so great 
superiority as would not admit of a notice of his effusions. Any 
street boy can do that. It is very easy also, to boast of the 
grandeur and antiquity of our religion, and of the great names 
which have adorned it. Heathendom can do that. None of 
these things do I mean. My challenge is, that you give my 
whole argument on each of these points, in my own language, and 
then, by an appeal to reason and Scripture, refute it. There 
need be no abusive language or violent words in this attempt. 
Violence and abuse are the resort of those who are consciously 
defeated. When Peter felt himself inextricably entangled, “then 
began he to curse and to swear”. Let us have a brave, calm, 
manly, philosophic refutation of my argument, stated first in my 
own language.’ 

To any champion disposed to take up the Doctor’s gauntlet, we 
guarantee soft words and tough arguments. 


There is also appended to Dr. B.’s book, a discussion of the 


question as to the authority for the change of the Christian holy 
day from the last to the first day of the week, which will be 
found eminently satisfactory. 

In conclusion, we cordially commend to Protestants, and 
especially to those who are ‘ set for the defence of the truth’, this 
work, as bristling with information, lucid in style, clear and con- 
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clusive in logic, and, to quote the words applied to it by one of 
the most profound theologians of our country, ‘able and crush- 
ing’ in argument. 





Art. VITI.—1. German Universities. By James Morgan Hart. 
New York. 1874. 


2. Higher Schools and Universities in Germany. By Matthew 
Arnold, D.C. L. London. 1874. 

3. Verordnungen und Gresetze fiir die hiheren Schulen in Preussen. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. L. Wiese. Berlin. 1867-68. 

4, Five Years in an English University. By Charles Astor Bristed. 
Third Edition. New York. 1873. 


5. The Great Schools of England. By Howard Staunton. Lon- 
don. 1865. 


6. “Personal - Verzeichnisse,” and “ Verzeichnisse der Vorlesungen.” 
Berlin: Winter-Semester, 1869-70. Leipzig: Sommer-Sem- 
ester, 1870. 


7. Programmes of various German Gymnasia and Real-Schulen. 
8. Mushacke’s Schul-Kalender. Berlin. 1870. 
9. Oxford and Cambridge University Calendars for 1874. 


The increasing interest taken in the question of University or- 
ganization, and the desire for information with regard to foreign 
schools and Universities, are shown, we think, by the recent pub- 
lication of Prof. Hart’s work on the ‘German Universities’, the 
_ republication of that portion of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Report 
on Schools and Universities on the Continent’ (London, 1868) 
which relates to the ‘Higher Schools and Universities in Ger- 
many ’, and the publication of the third edition of Mr. Bristed’s 
well-known work, ‘ Five Years in an English University’. For 
Americans, this is a healthy sign; and we do not think that we 
misinterpret it, in regarding it as expressive of dissatisfaction with 
the present state of higher education in this country, and of a desire 
to set to work intelligently to improve it. 
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It would be interesting to note the impressions of an educated 
foreigner, especially a German, on contrasting the provision made 
for primary education in the United States, with the great lack of 
it for superior, or University education. While this country is 
far ahead of most European States in respect to the former, it is 
greatly behind them in regard to the latter. The country does 
not lack in the number of ‘its higher institutions of learning, Col- 
leges and so-called Universities, but there is scarcely one of these 
that deserves the name of University. We do not believe that 
this deficiency is explicable on any one of the reasons sometimes 
assigned for it. The comparative youth of the country does not 
present a sufficient cause. Some of the leading German Univer- 
sities, notably that of Berlin (1810), have been founded since the 
close of our Revolutionary war ; and our oldest College dates back 
to 1636, nearly sixty years before the foundation of the Univer- 
sity of Halle, and one hundred before that of Géttingen. If the 
sparsely settled condition of the country one hundred years ago, 
proved a serious obstacle then, this has long since ceased to be the 
case. Making all due allowance for the. still thinly settled por- 
tions of our land, the facilities for communication are great, and 
are yearly increasing. Contrast Germany, with its forty-one mil- 
lions of people and twenty-one Universities, and the United States, 
with nearly forty millions, and not one real University. The 
same ratio to population should give us at least twenty. 

There is, moreover, no lack of individual bequests and dona- 
tions to higher education. The spirit of liberality towards higher 
education has, within the last few years especially, been exhibited 
to a remarkable degree ; but there has been great lack of know- 
ledge as to what constitutes a University, and the amount of money 
nécessary to establish one. The gifts to particular institutions 
have generally been small, and have been frittered away upon 
numerous denominational Colleges, which straightway call them- 
selves Universities, without possessing in the remotest degree a 
University organization. States have also contributed to some 
extent for this purpose; but in the State endowments there has 
been the same lack of knowledge with regard to both points 
above-mentioned. The state of the case with regard to these en- 
dowments has been admirably set forth in President White’s ad- 
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dress before the National Educational Association at Detroit; and 
had he but omitted all mention of a ‘ National University ’, he 
would, in our humble opinion, have met the circumstances of the 
case better. The discussion of the establishment of a National 
University would lead us too far; but we may remark, in pass- 
ing, that we prefer President Eliot’s position decidedly ; and do 
not think that the reply of Dr. Hoyt has weakened the force of 
his arguments. President White’s paper does not bear directly 
upon ‘the question of a National University, and his arguments 
apply with increased force and diminished objections to State Uni- 
versities. As yet, but one or two genuine attempts at such Uni- 
versities have been made by the States, and that not without aid 
from the General Government. We may also remark that we are 
no opponents of aid to education from the General Government ; 
but it should be distributed to the respective States, and appropri- 
ated by them to specific purposes. The centralizing tendencies of 
the Government are, unfortunately, already too manifest, and 
there is no necessity for conferring upon it the management of 
the educational interests of the country. Also, the needs of the 
different States are different in proportion to population, present 
educational facilities, and character of pursuits, agricultural, com- 
mercial, manufacturing, or professional. There is no valid reason 
why agricultural and mechanical Colleges should be established 
and supported by the General Government, and other equally as 
important and necessary departments of education be totally un- 
provided for. 

But this is a digression; and though it leads to interesting 
topics, the subject is too wide, and forms no part of our present 
purpose. That purpose is, to inquire, What is a University ??* 
and what plan of organization is best suited to the needs of 
American education ?? 


1 We think it proper to state here, that the rough draft of this article was 
written before the publication of Dr. Hart’s valuable work on the ‘German 
Universities ’, but we are glad to know that our conclusions coincide so nearly 
with his. 


2 These questions are of peculiar interest at this time, when two American 
Universities are about to be established in the Middle States, convenient of 
access to the whole country, and with pg ape ene gee or prospective, 
which lead us to hope that they will not be allowed to sink into mere Col- 
leges. We refer to the Vanderbilt University, near Nashville, Tenn., and the 
Johns Hopkins University, near Baltimore, Md. 
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At the outset, let us state that by ‘University’ we do not 
mean College, in the American sense of that term. The organiza- 
tion of the ordinary American College is well-known, with its 
four classes, Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior, and its 
course of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, con- 
ferred sometimes with, and sometimes without examination, 
either oral or written ; and even in cases where examinations are 
held, often no stress is laid upon them as tests of a student’s 
fitness for the degree, so that the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
many of the curriculum Colleges has degenerated into a reward 
for four years’ attendance upon the collegiate course, with no 
adequate guarantee that the student has profited by the instruc- 
tion given. Some of our best Colleges are nobly endeavoring to 
stem this tide of degrees, and honor be to them for it; but we 
fear that their efforts will be in vain. 

It will not be claimed that the culture given by even the best 
American Colleges is that which the country ought to afford. 
In many instances it might be better, but that the College often 
has to perform High School or Academy work; such is the lack 
throughout the whole country of any well-organized system of 
‘Upper Schools’. The assertions made of the College will apply 
to the large majority of those institutions called ‘ Universities’ 
in this country, many of which are limited to an academica! 
department: others have Schools of Law and Medicine, one or 
both, connected with them, and call themselves ‘ Universities’, 
while the academical department still consists of the old cur- 
riculum, often inferior to that of many which still retain the more 
unpretentious name of ‘ College’. 

We find the term ‘ University’ applied during the Middle Ages 
to the ancient foundations of Paris, Salamanca, Bologna and 
Padua, Oxford and Cambridge, Prague and Leipzig, with their 
four Faculties of Law, Medicine, Theology, and Philosophy, or 
Arts, and their different ‘nations’ among the thousands of 
students in attendance. On whatever ground the name was 
originally applied, the prescriptive title has continued to be used 
among the nations of Europe in reference to a school possessing 
these four Faculties for the highest academical and professional in- 
struction; and whatever changes of organization such institutions 
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have undergone in different countries, and however separate 
from literary and scientific education, professional education 
has become in some, notably in England, the title is still used to 
designate the school where the highest education, apart from the 
technical and practical, and the most thorough culture the country 
affords, can be obtained. The term ‘highest’ is undoubtedly 
relative, and means a different thing in different countries; 
but the definition of a University as a school for the highest 
general education in each particular country, is nevertheless true. 
How then do American Universities compare with foreign? 
Let the annual influx of American students to German Uni- 
versities suffice, for a reply. We should be ashamed to ac- 
knowledge that the highest general education this country can 
afford, is that given in the ‘one hundred and one’ (!) American 
Universities, specified in the annual report of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. That it does not suffice for the wants 
of the people, for the demands of the’educated American mind, 
this annual migration of hundreds of American students to 
foreign, especially German, Universities sufficiently attests. Is 
there any remedy then for this state of things? What are we 
going to do about it? Let us endeavor briefly to examine the 
organization of the English and German Universities, and see if 
we can derive any hints that will be serviceable to us in the 
organization of an American University suited to the present 
demands of American education. 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are unique, each 
being an aggregation of Colleges, the growth of centuries, and the 
whole system peculiar to the country itself. Oxford consists of 
twenty-five Colleges and Halls, and Cambridge of seventeen. 
Each College possesses its Faculty of Arts; and even in the 
Colleges, the main instruction is not given by the College Pro- 
fessors (called Tutors, who are resident Fellows of the Colleges), 
but by private tutors. The University lectures are often merely 
nominal, and the University professorships are often sinecures. 
Comments on thesmall number of students attending the professors’ 
lectures, and the reason assigned therefor, may be found in Mr. 
Bristed’s work [pp. 166-167]. Mr. Bristed says: ‘It isbecause they 
are working so hard, that the great body of reading men do not 
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come to the lectures—working with their private tutors (who cor- 
respond to German professors in some respects, as has been 
observed) for the Tripos, the scholarships, or the College Mays. 
If the Greek professor were really called on to teach the Uni- 
versity Greek, he would be lost at once—he could not even attend 
to the hundred, or hundred and twenty men of the three years 
who intend to go out in the classical Tripos. There is no Latin 
professorship in the University.’ These few remarks give ‘the 
key to the whole system. It is a system of study under private 
instruction, where the student’s private tutor does all the work 
with him ; and as far as he is concerned, neither College nor Uni- 
versity professor need exist until the time comes for his examina- 
tions. Mr. Bristed is altogether wrong in comparing these 
private tutors to German professors, and in this shows that he 
was not acquainted with the German University system: had he 
ever heard a German professor lecture to more than two hundred 
students together, he would not have thought it necessary to 
apologize for the Cambridge professor of Greek, although the 
teaching is of a different kind from that with which he was 
familiar at Cambridge. A professorship of Latin was added to 
Cambridge University in 1869; but as the Calendar tells us 
(p. 248) that‘ The Professor is required to deliver a course of not 
less than ten lectures in each of the two terms in every year’, 
we are not surprised that attendance at professors’ lectures 
should be small ; we are only surprised that any University pro- 
fessors ‘at all should be thought necessary, as far as instruction is 
concerned.’ We have no intention of underrating the scholar- 
ship of the ‘honor-men’ at the English Universities; but we 
think conferring degrees for the small attainments of the Oxford 


1 As illustrating still further how Englishmen are wedded to their tutorial, 
as opposed to the professorial, system of teaching, we find the following 
item of news going the rounds of the papers, under the heading, ‘ Progress 
in the University of Oxford’:—‘ During the past year, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford issued a “circular letter of inquiry” to the schools comprising the 
University, asking for suggestions regarding a proposed extension of its 
facilities for instruction. In answer to this, replies have been made by the 
different faculties, all of which demand an increase in the number of pro- 
fessors and readers. To the increase in professorships, Professor Chandler, 
however, protests, and he predicts that nothing but incessant squabbling will 
result from any increase in the number of professional lectures, which he 
regards as a“ barbarous mode of teaching”.’ Evidently Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is right when he styles Oxford and Cambridge ‘ hauts lycées’. 
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‘Pass-men’ or the Cambridge ‘ Poll’, as much to be condemned 
as the indiscriminate American practice. The benefits derived 
from an intellectual training such as that obtained by the student 
who studies for honors, have been well set forth by Mr. Bristed 
in his chapter on ‘The Cambridge System of Education in its In- 
tellectual Results’, and the thoroughness and accuracy of scholar- 
ship of the ‘honor-men’, in both the classical and mathematical 
Triposes, cannot be denied. It might be a question as to whether 
the development was not in most cases one-sided; but we will 
readily grant that it is better to be thorough and accurate in some 
one thing, to feel one’s self complete master of some one subject, 
than to be superficial in many, which is the tendency and result 
of American education. But we do not think the tutorial sys- 
tem as well adapted to the development of the mind, as the pro- 
fessorial system — but more of that hereafter. . 

The function of the leading English Universities, then, seems 
to be to hold examinations and confer degrees, leaving the teach- 
ing to be done by the private tutors attached to the several Col- 
leges. This system is dependent upon the immense endowments 
of the particular Colleges, and the numerous Fellowships con- 
nected with them, which yield the fortunate holders incomes of 
from one to two thousand dollars per annum.’ Such prizes un- 
questionably induce hard study, and are the rewards of most rigid 
examinations ; but a system of instruction based on such stimuli 
is only possible where wealth has already furnished the necessary 
stimuli. 

The preparation for entrance to the English Universities is 
given by’ the large ‘ Public Schools’ of Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 

_&e. (ten of which are fully described by Mr. Staunton), the work 
of whose higher classes, particularly in classics, and, in some of 
them, in modern languages, mathematics, and the sciences, corre- 
sponds to the work of our Colleges. The tutorial system prevails 
here also, the pupil working with his private tutor, as well as 
with his ‘Form Master’. There is no uniformity of plan or 
method, however, as is the case with the German Gymnasia; but 

1 The recent Report of the Universities Commission states that there is 
annually paid in Oxford, to Fellows, the sum of £102,000, and to Scholars, 


Exhibitioners, Prizes, and Examiners, £44,000; and in Cambridge, to the 
former, £103,000, and to the latter £33,000. 
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in all these schools, the classics are the fundamental basis of the 
instruction given. As an example, we quote from Mr. Staun- 
ton’s chapters on Rugby (pp. 383-4): ‘The time of a boy at 
Rugby School thus allotted in the compulsory school-work to 
attendance before his teachers in each week, amounts, on an aver- 
age, to— 


Classical, about 17 hours, including private tuition. ° 
Mathematics, on exclusive of private tuition, 
Modern Languages, 2 “ which is variable. 


Total, 22 hours.’ 
In the classical time is included one hour per week in history and 
geography, and two hours in Divinity, and two hours in natural 
philosophy may be substituted for modern languages. To this 
must be added time for preparation of ordinary lessons, and time 
for composition, which will differ according to the habits and 
abilities of different boys ; but the whole ‘need not be more than 


eight or nine hours’ work altogether, on a busy day’. We have - 


not the space to go into a detailed account of the English Public 
Schools, but we see that the whole English system of secondary 
instruction is based on a study of the Latin and Greek authors ; 
and this is due, we think, to two causes,—the traditional study of 
these authors, and the stress laid upon the examinations in them 
by the Universities. Any change in this system of instruction 
would have to be inaugurated by the Universities, to whose re- 
quirements the schools would adapt themselves ; but the English 
are well enough satisfied with the results of their system, and 
from the well-known conservative tendencies of the nation, the 
classics will continue to rule in English secondary education. 
The schools, like the Universities, are the products of years of 
accretion, and the whole system is an organic growth, suited to 
the peculiar circumstances of the people among whom it has 
arisen ; and, even if it were desirable, could not be successfully 
imitated in this country. 

But we do not think it desirable. The organization of a Ger- 
man University comes nearer to our ideal. It is an established 
system, not a growth of years, in the same sense as the English 
system; for many of these Universities, and some of the most 
celebrated, Berlin, Bonn, and Munich, have been established 
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since the beginning of the present century. The system of the 
German University is more universal, applicable to all times and 
all countries, capable of infinite expansion, and suited to embrace 
the whole circle of human knowledge. As the bounds of human 
knowledge increase,— and they are daily increasing, especially 
in respect to the natural and experimental sciences,— additional 
professorships may be established, which harmonize with the 
general plan and suit the popular wants. There is no room now 
for ignorance of this system, for it has been clearly and fully set 
forth by Mr. Matthew Arnold, and more recently by Dr. Hart, 
who has done good service in the cause of higher education in 
this country, by his recent interesting and accurate account,— if 
only proper heed will be given to his words. Let us dwell, for 
a few moments, on the organization of a German University.’ 

The University consists of the four Faculties of Theology, 
Law, Medicine, and Philosophy, with three classes of teachers in 
each, Ordinary Professors,’ Extraordinary Professors, and Privat- 
Docenten. Each Faculty elects its own Dean for one year; and 
the ordinary professors elect, for the same period, the Rector of 
the University, who is the administrative head for that year. 
The Academical Senate, or administrative council of the Univer- 
sity, consists of the Rector, ex-Rector, Dean, and one or two 
representatives from each of the four Faculties, and is chosen by 
the ordinary professors, although in some Universities, all the 
ordinary professors are members of the full Senate. This Senate 
. also selects, or ‘calls’, the professors to fill any vacancy in the 
Faculties, or to lecture on any new subject of instruction ; but the 
professor§ receive their appointments from the Minister of Public 
Instruction. The Senate has every inducement to ‘call’ the 
most competent man in any particular branch throughout the 
length and breadth of Germany, whether he be ordinary pro- 
fessor, extraordinary professor, or Privat-Docent, at the same 
or any other University. What a contrast to the method of se- 
lection of professors in any American College or University! 

1 See Matthew Arnold’s ‘ on Schools and Universities in Germany 
chap. vii. and Hart’s ‘German Universities’, part ii. 


2 We prefer the terms Ordinary and Extraordinary Professors, to Full and 
Assistant Professors, as better suited to the German ‘ordentliche’ and ‘ ausser- 
ordentliche’, for our word Assistant Professor conveys an erroneous idea when 
applied to the German ausserordentlicher Professor. 
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The ordinary professors alone have any voice in the adminis- 
tration of the University, enjoy full privileges of professors, and 
receive in all cases a salary from the State, as part of their emolu- 
ment. The extraordinary professors are not assistants, but do 
not rank as high’ as the ordinary professors, and do not always 
receive a salary from the State. They have full liberty to lecture 
upon any subject connected with their Faculty, and particularly 
their own specialty, charge the same fees as the ordinary profes- 
sors, and often have more crowded lecture-rooms: from their 
number the ordinary professors are chosen. 

. The field from which the extraordinary professors are taken, 
is the body of Privat-Docenten attached to each Faculty of the 
University. The Privat-Docenten are found only in German 
Universities : they are professors in embryo, young men, who, 
after taking their Doctor’s degree, are authorized to teach in the 
particular Faculty for which they apply. Being without any 
salary whatever from the State, they are entirely dependent on 
their lecture-fees, or on the private instruction which they some- 
times give; and this, with the greater stimulus of a reputation to 
make and a position to take before they are called to be profes- 
sors, makes a body of hard-working men, the bone and sinew of 
the University. Dr. Hart calls them ‘the life-blood of the insti- 
tution’, and Mr. Matthew Arnold says, ‘the Privat-Docent is 
peculiar to Germany, and is the great source of vigor and reno- 
vation to her superior instruction’. On leaving the Gymnasium, 
we may say, the specialty of the future Privat-Docent is already 
chosen. He has already selected the Faculty in which he will be 
enrolled, and for at least three years (six semesters), sometimes 
longer, devotes his time to hearing lectures bearing on topics 
cognate with that which he has selected, writes his doctor’s disser- 
tation as the first-fruits of his studies, follows it up with his in- 
augural.dissertation, by way of examination for his position, and 
if approved, is licensed by the particular Faculty as Privat-Do- 
cent in that Faculty. 

Thus there is no lack of material for German professors, and 
the system is one which regulates itself. 

As may have been already inferred, instruction in the German 
Universities is entirely by lectures, and a student selects for him- 
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self such lectures as he wishes to hear. The professor devotes 
his whole time in the presence of the students to lecturing: there 
is no roll-call, no questioning, nothing to prevent his occupying 
the whole hour, after deducting the time necessary for assembling. 
There is also, consequently, no guarantee that the student is pres- 
ent at the lectures. He is regarded as master of his own time; 
and if he does not choose to attend, it is his own loss. He must, 
however, have the professor’s signature in his matriculation-book 
(Anmeldungs-Buch) opposite the title of the lecture, at the begin- 
ning and at the close of the semester; for this book is his official 
evidence that he has, at least, matriculated for certain courses of 
lectures in each semester; but where he may have been in the 
meantime, the professor has, of course, no means of knowing. 
This will, undoubtedly, be regarded by our strict constructionists 
as-a crying defect in the German University system ; but we must 
take into consideration the fact that German University students 
are no longer boys, but young men, and as such, responsible for 
the use made of their time, which will be shown by its results at 
the* close of their University course ; for, after leaving the Uni- 
versity, the German student must stand a State’s examination for 
whatever profession he desires to follow, clergyman, lawyer, phy- 
sician, or teacher, and these examinations are much more rigid 
than the ordinary examinations for the Doctor’s degree. 
The number of lectures delivered by each professor is optional, 
_and consequently varies greatly ; but each professor is required to 
deliver during the semester a course of public lectures, consisting 
of at least one lecture per week, free of charge. In point of fact, 
a German professor in full work usually delivers two courses of 
private lectures (i. e. those for which fees are charged), consisting 
of four hours each per week through the semester, in addition to 
his public course of one or two hours per week. The fee for such 
a course is one Friedrich’s-d’or (five thaler, twenty groschen, 
equal to about four dollars and twenty-five cents gold) per se- 
mester. In addition to the salary received from the State, which 
varies from five hundred to two thousand dollars per annum, ac- 
cording to the reputation of the professor, the professor receives 
these lecture-fees. The number of hearers varies, of course, ac- 
cording to the subject of lecture and the reputation of the professor : 
12 
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the most distinguished professors have crowded lecture-rooms ; . 
the less distinguished have often not half-a-dozen hearers. We 
attended each of the private courses of the late Professor Haupt 
in Berlin, one on ‘the Satires of Horace’, and the other on ‘the 
Tliad’, at the former of which the hearers numbered about one 
hundred and fifty, and at the latter over two hundred, so that 
many had only standing-room until the Professor moved to a 
larger lecture-room. Similarly, in Leipzig, we were one of about 
two hundred who attended the lectures of Professor George 
Curtius on ‘the Elements of ComparativeGrammar’. Per contra, 
we dropped in one morning at the public course of Professor 
Nobbe in Leipzig, and found him Jecturing in Latin, on the 
‘Oedipus Rex’, to about half-a-dozen students. Lectures are 
still sometimes delivered in Latin, as the students from the 
Gymnasia understand it readily, and many converse in it fluent)y ; 
but the practice is gradually dying out, except in the explanations 
of authors in the Philological Seminary,' where the practice varies ~ 
somewhat: Professor Haupt always used German in interpret- 
ing a Latin author; we heard him on ‘the First Book of 
Lucretius’; Professor Kirchoff used Latin in interpreting ‘the - 
Speeches of Lysias’; but sometimes, when the students did not 
seem to explain themselves with sufficient fluency or accuracy in 
Latin, he would have recourse to German. 

The number of lectures attended by each student also varies, 
but we may say that a'student will usually take about four courses, 
giving him an average of three or four hours per day, or from 
fifteen to twenty per week, during the semester. There are no 
examinations in a German University, except for the degree of 
Doctor in each Faculty. Dr. Hart has described in full the ex- 
amination for the degree of Doctor of Laws, in the University 
of Géttingen.? The examination for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, the only literary or scientific degree conferred by a 
German University, does not differ materially in form. The 
candidate writes his dissertation, in Latin if on a subject relating 


1 For an account of the Philological Seminaries attached to each University, 
see Wiese’s ‘ Verordnungen und Gesetze’, part ii., p. 27, et segg. , 


2 Hart’s ‘German Universities’, part i., chap. xiv., p. 217. [See also ‘The 
Nation, No. 516, for May 20th, 1875.] 
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to language or literature, in German if on a subject relating to 
any one of the natural or experimental sciences, the subject being 
selected by the candidate himself. The preparation of this dis- 
sertation involves much hard study, extensive reading on the par- 
ticular point discussed, and the formation of an independent 
opinion, not a ‘rehash’ of what somebody else has said; for on 
this depends chiefly the awarding of the degree. If the dissertation 
is approved, the candidate presents himself for oral examination 
before at least two professors of the Faculty, or of that depart- 
ment of the Faculty in which he wishes his degree, and is ex- 
amined orally by each, on two subjects previously selected by 
himself. If this oral examination is satisfactory, the degree is 
awarded on compliance with certain specified conditions, chiefly 
pecuniary,—for the defence of theses before an audience is a mere 
form, and it is surprising to us that it has not long since been 
abblished. 

The German University system, of which this very brief out- 
line has been given, is, then, framed for the purpose of encourag- 
ing individual and independent study on the part of the students, 
and persistent and independent labor on the part of the pro- 
fessors. It regards students as young men, and leads them to the 
latest and best thought of modern times on all subjects of in- 
struction; for, unless a professor keeps up with the times in his 
specialty, he is left behind in the race, his lecture-room is empty, 
and the students goto some younger, more wide-awake, and more 
energetic man. A German University professorship is no place 
for stagnation. Reputation, and even pecuniary support itself, 
“depend upon the professor’s keeping himself abreast of modern 
thought in his particular department. In fact, this latter con- 
dition is but too rigidly enforced; for we think that some pro- 
vision should be made for the old age of a faithful professor, who 
has served his time, and is naturally overtaken and passed by his 
younger and more energetic brethren. 

Is this, then, the system which we propose to introduce into 
this country? Would it not shoot far above the heads of eyen 
our College graduates? Undoubtedly it would, and we do not 
propose to make haste so fast. This may, however, suffice for 
our model; but before developing our ideas of an American 
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University, let us inquire how students are prepared to take 
advantage of this higher instruction ; for that they do take ad- 
vantage of it is unquestionable, and that the present unrivalled 
position of Germany among the nations of the earth in respect to 
higher culture, and consequently in respect to political weight and 
influence, is due to her admirable educational, and especially her 
University, system, no less than to her military organization, is, 
in our humble opinion, also unquestionable. 

Every student entering a German University must bring his 
leaving-certificate (Abyangs-Zeugniss), also called certificate of 
ripeness (Zeugniss der Reife), from some one of the hundreds of 
Gymnasia scattered throughout the Ermpire. This certifies that he 
has satisfactorily passed the leaying-examination (Abiturienten- 
Priifung), with some one of the affirmations (Praedicate), ‘satis- 
factory ’, ‘good’, ‘very good’. Before stating what this leaving- 
examination is, let us look at the organization of the German 
Gymnasium, It is a secondary school, consisting nominally of 
six classes, numbered from the lowest, Sexta, to -the highest, 
Prima ; bat j in reality the two highest, and in some schools the 
three highest, classes have upper and low er divisions, so that we 
have an Ober-prima, and an Unter-prima, ete., and the course 
from Sexta to Ober-prima, comprises eight or nine years. The 
boy enters at ten years of age, or thereabouts, and leaves at nine- 
teen ; this is the average. 

The general course of study in the Prussian Gymnasia, which 
may serve as a type of the rest, with the number of hours per 
week assigned to each subject of instruction, is as follows:? 


VE Vi I Bk OH z . 
Religion ......2:. i nr eS ae 3 3 2 2 2 2 
NIN, oocewedvctecccese seus 2 } 2 2 2 2 3 
Latin..... Khuen eceeaenesweenee ae 10 10t 10 10 8 
SNL carrtince...\Gnosencatnweaen 6 6 6 6 
French... ciilenaeee be eaie Heme eek 3 2 2 2 2 
History and Geo es 2 2 3 3 3 3 
Mathematics an Arithmetic. . 4 3 3 3 4 4 
Physics. . ........- aeee 1 2 
Natural History .. ee 2 2 
DUE, ceeccvevsorescvcevens a: Qsy 
WEEE 66! reensatenceesueses = 


28 30 30 30 30 30 
1 Wiese’s ‘ Verordnungen und Gesetze’, part i., p.33., See also M. Arnold’s 
Higher Schools and Universities in Germany’, chaps. ii. and iii. 
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In the three lower classes one hour per week may be taken from 
Latin and given to German, if necessary ; and in Prima, part of 
the German time is devoted to instruction in the elements of 
Mental Philosophy, and especially of Logic. Instruction in 
Hebrew, which is compulsory only for future students of Theo- 
logy or Philology, is given for two hours weekly in 11. and 1. out- 
side of the regular school-hours, which are from 8 to 12 o’clock 
daily, and from 2 to 4 o’clock daily, except Wednesday and 
Saturday, which are half-holidays. Instruction in singing and 
gymnastics is also given outside of the regular school-hours, in 
the former for two, and in the latter for four hours weekly in 
each class. 

It must be borne in mind that this scheme of study is published 
by the Ministry of Public Instruction, and by it all the Gymnasia 
must work ; but the Ministry does not stop here. It publishes 
also the special course of study (from which our limits do not 
permit us to quote,) in each subject for each class ; and for the in- 
troduction of any new text-book, the Director of the Gymnasium 
must obtain the consent of the Provincial School-Commission, 
and if the book has not already been approved as suitable for 
introduction into the Gymnasia, the approval also of the Minister 
of Public Instruction. Doubtless such bureaucracy would not 
suit democratic America; but it ensures the arrangement of a 
course of study, and the selection of text-books, by com- 
petent authority. The number of hours per week occupied by 
each teacher in class-teaching varies somewhat, but the higher 
teachers (Oberlehrer), who teach from Tertia to Prima, are 
occupied usually from sixteen to twenty hours per week; the 
ordinary teachers (ordentliche Lehrer), from twenty-two to twenty- 
four. 

As an illustration of the size of some of the Gymnasia 
situated in large cities, there were in the Friedrich-Wilhelms 
Gymnasium, in Berlin, during the summer-semester 1869, 639 
scholars, taught by a staff of twenty-four instructors, besides the 
teachers of drawing, writing, singing, and gymnastics, making 
twenty-eight in all. The tuition-fees vary greatly, according to 
the situation of the Gymnasium in a small town or city and its 
endowment, and according to the class attended. They may be 
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set down for the least expensive from six thaler (four dollars 
and a half in gold) per annum, in Sexta, to seventeen thaler in 
Prima; and for the most expensive, from thirty-three thaler in 
Sexta to forty-one in Prima. We spent some time in Berlin in 
visiting different Gymnasia, Real-Schulen, and other schools, 
sitting in the class-room for several hours each day and listening 
to the ordinary class-teaching. We were especially struck with 
the earnestness which seemed to pervade the schools, the con- 
* sciousness that teachers and pupils came there to work, and; on 
the part of the teachers, that teaching did not consist in hearing a 
specified lesson out of a text-book, but in impressing upon the 
pupil by continual repetition the facts and principles of the 
subjéct, until the teacher was convinced that they had become 
part of the pupil’s mental furniture, were intelligently grasped, 
and would be permanently retained. The effort seemed to be to 
avoid ‘¢ram’, and to develop mind by close and careful personal 
teaching. The teacher goes for much, and the text-book for very 

little; with us, the opposite is too often the case. Frequently 
_ the teacher will use no text-book, and here is room for the power 
of personal magnetism, and the exhibition of individual capacity 
for imparting knowledge and training the mind. The teacher 
himself must then be a man of learning, thoroughly qualified for 
his work; and this the Government seeks to ascertain by the 
State’s-examination for teachers.’ No teacher can be appointed to 
a Gymnasium or Real-Schule in Prussia, who has not received 
from one of the teachers’ examining Commissions of the King- 
dom the authority to teach (facultas docendi); and the certificate 
is of three grades, according to the character of the examination : 
the first, for the three higher classes (Ober- and Unter-Prima and 
Ober-Secunda) ; the second, for the middle classes ( Unter-Secunda, 
Ober- and Unter-Tertia) ; the third, for the lower classes (Quarta, 
Quinta and Sexta), and no teacher can be advanced from one grade 
to the other except after examination. 

There is one examining-commission ( Wissenschaftliche Pri- 
fungs-Commission) for each province of the Kingdom, and the 
candidate must present to this Commission his certificate from 


1 Wiese’s ‘ Verordnungen und Gesetze’, part ii., chap. ii. M. Arnold’s 
‘Higher Schools, etc.,’ chap. v. 
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the Gymnasium of ‘ ripeness’ for University-studies, his leaving- 
certificate from the University, of having completed the academical 
Triennium, an account of his life up to that time, written in 
Latin, and, as the written examination, a dissertation on some 
literary, scientific, or educatidnal subject, assigned by the examin- 
ing-commission, and one or two briefer essays on the subjects in 
which he destres especially to be examined, and which he wishes 
the authority to teach. The four departments, in any one of 
which this authority to teach is granted, are: 1. the philological- 
historical; 2. the mathematical-scientific ; 3. religion and He- 
brew; 4. the modern languages. All essays relating to classical 
philology or ancient history are to be written in Latin ; to modern 
languages, in the particular language for teaching which the 
candidate is to be examined ; to other subjects, in German, unless 
the candidate prefers to use Latin, French, or English. We 
cannot give a better idea of the oral examination than by repeat- 
ing the statements kindly made to us by Professor Emil 
Hiibner of the University of Berlin, the examiner in Classical 
Philology of the Commission for the province Brandenburg, which 
holds its sessions in Berlin. Professor Hiibner stated that he 
had no particular scheme of questions or form of examination, 
but usually. took that author which the candidate said he had 
especially studied, and he gave specimens of questions he would 
ask about Homer, asan example. These embraced the history and 
criticism of the poems, some account of the principal manuscripts, 
the labors of Aristarchus, the Wolfian theory as enlarged by 
Lachmann, and how the two differed; also matters connected 
with the dialect, how it differed from the later Ionic, and, in gen- 
eral, when any author was the subject of examination, any ques- 
tions in grammar, metre, literature, antiquities, history, and 
criticism, connected with the author, were liable to be-asked. He 
also showed us a pile of dissertations, all in Latin, which had 
been sent him by candidates to be examined before their oral ex- 
amination took place. He himself had assigned the themes months 
beforehand, and some of the dissertations he had had on hand 
for six months, there being so many to be examined by the com- 
mission in Berlin that they had not yet come to these names. He 
stated that the Berlin Commission had 120 or 130 to examine every 
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year, and that they gave every Monday and Tuesday, from 4 to 
9 Pp. M., to the examinations, during which time he got through 
with three, or sometimes four, a day ; the Commission in Breslau 
had about sixty a year to examine; those in Bonn and Gottingen, 
about fifty each, &e. He read the titles of some of the themes, 
all on classical subjects, and also read his report of the examina- 
tion of one candidate recently, and the certificate Which he had 
attached to it. He had found this candidate deficient in prepara- 
tion, and was not satisfied with his treatment of the theme, and 
"had given him a certificate of qualification to instruct only in the 
middle classes of the Gymnasium. Strangers are not permitted 
to be present at these examinations, and he generally held them 
as téte-d-téte conversations, though in some places it was customary 
for them to be held before all the members of the Commission ; 
but in Berlin they had so much to do that the examiners were all 
examining at the same time in different parts of the room. The 
regulations for the examination are given by Dr. Wiese in his 
‘Verordnungen und Gesetze’ (part ii., p. 74 et seqq.). 

The salaries of teachers’ vary, as in the case of tuition-fees, ac- 
cording to the location of the Gymnasium, in a small town or a city, 
and according to its income or endowment. In Gymnasia of the 
first class the Directors receive 1800 thaler (say 1350 dollars in 
gold), and the teachers from 600 to 1300 thaler, according to 
rank; of the second class, the Directors, 1600 thaler, and the 
teachers, 550 to 1150; of the third class, Directors, 1200 to 1400 
thaler, and teachers, 500 to 1000. The municipal Gymnasia 
sometimes pay higher salaries than these; e. g., the Director of 
the Friedrich-Wilhelms Gymnasium in Berlin receives 2750 
thaler, but under his supervision stand a Gymnasium, a Real- 
Schule, a preparatory school, and a female school. These salaries 
seem very jnadequate ; but so great is the supply of teachers, and 
the honor of the position, that there is never any difficulty in 
obtaining them. The very frugal mode of living, and.the cheap- 
ness of the necessaries of life, except in the largest cities, are, 
doubtless, causes of the small salaries. All the Gymnasia and 
Real-Schulen of each province are under the direct supervi- 
sion of the Provincial School Board, or Commission (Schul- 


Wiese’s ‘ Verordnungen und Gesetze’, part ii., chap. vi. 
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Collegium), at least one member of which is charged with the 
special care of the interests of these schools. These Commis- 
sions appoint the teachers in the Gymnasia and Real-Schulen, 
subject to the approval of the Minister of Public Instruction, and 
in the case of the Directors, of the King himself. A member 
of the Commission must always be present and preside at the 
leaving-examinations (Abiturienten-Priifungen) of the Gymnasia _ 
and Real-Schulen. 

Our limits do not permit us to go into further detail with re- 
gard to the organization and management of German schools, for 
this account of them has been introduced only as it bears upon 
the preparation of students for the Universities. 

After the eight or nine years’ study in the course outlined 
above, and under teachers qualified as above-mentiofied, the 
student comes at the close to the leaving-examination, which is 
to test his fitness for pursuing studies at the University. Dr. 
Wiese devotes the whole of Chapter vit., Part 1., to an account 
of this examination, and Mr. Matthew Arnold deseribes it fully 
in Chapter rv. But it seems to us that a better idea may be 
given by describing such an examination, as actually held, with 
specimens of the work done, as illustrations. Direotor F, 
Ranke,' of the Friedrich-Wilhelms Gymnasium in Berlin, was 
so kind as to send us all the papers connected with one of these 
examinations, and allow us to make such extracts as we wished. 
We shall give a summary of their contents, and a few extracts 
from them, stating in advance that no assistance whatever is al- 
lowed in doing any of the written work. 

They consist of nine books, the papers on each subject by: the 
several candidates being bound for permanent preservation. The 
books are: (1) Records of the examination and copies of the 
written certificates given to each Abiturient. (2) Latin Exercises. 
(3) Latin Essays. (4) Greek Exercises. (5) Mathematical Prob- 
lems. (6) French Exercises. (7) German Essays. (8) Hebrew 
Exercises. (9) Biographies of each candidate. The records of 
the examination are the minutes of each day, including even the 
names of the teachers who exercised supervision and for what 
length of time, and the exact time at which each student handed 


1 Brother of the distinguished historian, Leopold von Ranke. 
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up his papers. For writing the Latin Exercise two hours were 
allowed, exclusive of dictation, which occupied forty minutes; for 
the Latin Essay, five hours; German Essay, five hours; Mathe- 
matical Problems, five hours; Greek Exercise, two hours, exclu- 
sive of dictation, which lasted thirty minutes; French Exercise, 
three hours, including fifteen minutes for dictation. For each of 
these examinations a separate day was assigned; the Hebrew was 
on the same day with the Greek, in the afternoon, and lasted two 
hours. After this record follows a tabular statement of the re- 
sult, the epithets ‘good’ (gut), ‘satisfactory’ (befriedigend), and 
‘unsatisfactory’ (wnbefriedigend), being attached to each work ; 
the class-standing, and the oral examination, which occurred later, 
being synilarly designated. The written examination lasted from 
the 29th of August to the 4th of September (Sunday excluded), 
and the oral examination took place on the 25th of September ; 
each examination was opened with prayer. The two best of those 
who had passed the written examination were excused from oral 
examination, (the whole number standing the written examination 
being thirteen) ; two had withdrawn on account of sickness, and 
of two others who had done very badly, one had determined to 
become a merchant, and the other to return to school another 
semester, so that nine received the ‘certificate of ripeness’. The 
oral examination took place in the following order: Beginning 
soon after 8 A. M., to 10:45, Religion; 10:45 to 12:30, Latin ; 
12:30 to 2 p.m., Greek; 2 to 4,a recess; 4 to 5:30, Mathematics ; 
5:30 to 7, History. The record contains a report of the special 
subjects assigned to each one, and the way in which the questions 
were answered. At the close of the examination there was no 
disagreement about granting certificates to six, but concerning the 
other three, the member of the Provincial School Commission, 
who is always required to be present at the oral examination, de- 
clined to vote, but without protesting against the unanimous de- 
cision of the teachers, who, with himself, constituted the examin- 
ing Board. As a fair representation of what is required in the 
written examination, we shall copy here the Latin Exercise of 
one who received only the epithet ‘ befriedigend’, and was not ex- 
cused from oral examination. We omit the German dictation, 
and write the Latin translation word for word, being convinced that 
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only after seeing what is actually done, can a correct idea of the 
examination be formed. Professor A. W. Zumpt’s corrections 
are enclosed in brackets, and those words or phrases reckoned as 
positive errors are printed in italics :— . 

‘Disputatio nostra in viri clarissimi vita enarranda versatur ; 
propterea [praeterea] autem ad gravissimas duas res demonstran- 
das magnopere proderit, quae, quamquam in hoc quaestionum 
genere commendari solent atque praecipi, tamen nimis facile 
negliguntur. Etenim cum ea, quae antiquis temporibus facta 
sint, enarrantur [omit e-], quid magis cavere jubemur, quam ne 
ab auctoribus, qui ea tradiderunt, dissentiamus? Omnino enim 
vix fieri potest ut, prae nostra sapientia impune veteres auctores 
[contemnamus], non solum bonos, quorum neque fidem neque 
scientiam, nisi valde nobis sumus contenti [ipsi placemus], accu- 
sare possumus, sed etiam mediocres contemnamus [place above]. 
Tantopere nostri mores atque instituta diversa sunt ab antiquis, 
tanta plurimorum qui vetera illa tradiderunt est diligentia! Er- 
rat enim [etiam] facile judicium, ut, quem non licet,.parvi aesti- 
mandum esse judicemus, eoque magis, si ab iis quae ipsi inveni- 
mus [invenerimus] dissentire videtur [videatur]. Exemplo ut 
utar, temporum quibus nostra disputatio occupata est duo tantum 
ampliores [copiosiores] atque perpetui exstant narratores, Dion 
Cassius et Appianus. Quorum uterque, quod graece scripsit a 
nonnullis contemnitur, quasi Romanas res non _intellexerint, 
praesertim si qua in re Ciceroni et Caesari contradicere videantur. 
Nos autem [vero] non solum Appianum, cujus bellorum civilium 
historia plerumque laudari solet, sed etiam Dionem Cassium in 
rebus Caesaris a nobis fidelem ducem inventum esse confi[de]bi- 
mur, accuratissimum, diligentissimum, rerum in ordine et in 
tempore constituendo, in quo si quid offendebamur, ubi accuratius 
quaesivimus, intelleximus id non illius sed nostra fieri culpa. Ac 
profecto, si recte judicare volumus [volemus], constituemus illum, 
qui maximis imperaverit exercitibus, plurimas gesserit res et 
[omit] in senatoriis muneribus consenuerit, in Caesaris rebus 
enarrandis errare et noluisse neque potuisse. Qua re si quo loco 
veteres auctores a nobis [inter se] non dissentiunt (quod raro fit, 
neque saepius recte, quam ipsi hodie in iis, quae vidimus, quae 
[vel] audivimus, dissentimus) sed dissentire videntur, aequum 
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* est non, nos existimare alterum [utrum] errasse, sed, si fieri po- 
test [possit] rationem aliquam invenire, qua eorum narrationem 
conjungere possimus [conciliemus], tum scientiae nostrae diffi- 
dentes, examinare, pum ea dixerint quae dixisse videntur [vide- 
antur]. Etenim vix credi potest, quam late hoc vitium scrip- 
torum veterum falso intelligendorum pateat ad quot quantosque 
ducat errores. Quae [quod] minus ex [omit] negligentia fit 
nostra quam ex [omit] rei ipsius difficultate.’ 

To this exercise Professor Zumpt has appended: ‘ In levioribus 
rebus nonnunquam erratum, sed apparet ea quae sufficiat Latini- 
tatis scientia’, and then given the Praedicat, ‘ befriedigend’. 

We omit the Greek Exercise, only stating that Director Ranke 
wrote beneath it ‘befriedigend, wie in den gewdhnlichen Leis- 
tungen. Hier und da tritt eine gewisse Gewandtheit.’ 

The four mathematical problems assigned were as follows : 

‘1. A triangle has the three sides a=9’,b=10’,c=17’. How 
great is the area of that triangle whose angles are the points of 
contact of the circle inscribed within the given triangle ? 

‘2. The known lines AB=a and AD=5 stand perpendicular 
to each other. From B a point moves in the direction AB with 
the constant velocity g. At the same time from D a point moves 
with the velocity 7. What direction must D take in order to 
meet the point B?— 

‘3. Solve the equations :— 


x74. y* VT+4=0 and 


zt—2y' 44=5 


‘4. Which of the spheres whose centres lie on the surface of a 
" given sphere has within this sphere the greatest surface?’ 

The same young man solved all of these problems, but with 
some errors, and only received the Praedicat, ‘ befriedigend’. 
Some who solved only three of them also received the same 
Praedicat. 

The subject of the Latin essay is selected by the Provincial 
School-Commission from several subjects presented by the class- 
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instructor, and it must be sufficiently well-known to the students 
from class-instruction to enable them to treat it intelligently. 
The four subjects forwarded to the School-Commission weré as 
follows, of which the third was chosen, the seal of the envelope 
containing it not having been broken until the examination com- 
menced : . , 

*1. Lllustretur quod Cicero (Phil. ii. 36) ait timorem non 
diuturnum esse officii magistrum. 

‘2. Macedonum imperium quomodo et institutum et eversum 
sit exponatur. 

‘3. Duas fuisse artes apud Romanos, quae locarent hominem 
in amplissimo dignitatis gradu, unam imperatoris, alteram oratoris 
boni. 

‘4. De imperatoribus Romanis, qui Juliae gentis fuerunt.’ 

These essays are written on the German official paper, right 
side, it being folded in the centre, and the left constituting the 
margin. They fill six such pages, making about three pages large 
cap paper. They are original essays written in Latin, as the 
student does not know beforehand what particular subject will be 
given, and are intended as an exercise in Latin style. The 
young man above-mentioned received for his essay the following 
Praedicat: ‘Emendata haec sunt coloremque Latinum habent, 
nec res absurde expositae. Gut. Zumpt.’ 

The German essay is about the same length, and is similarly 
written. The following subjects were presented, of which the 
third was selected : 

‘1. Lessing’s services to German prose. 

‘2. Why do we love the Odes of Horace? 

‘3. Is labor really a curse?’ 

The following Praedicat was given for this essay: ‘M. hat 
das Thema richtig aufgefasst. Der Ausdruck ist fliessend und im 
Ganzen korrekt. Nur hatte M. zwischen den ersten und zweiten 
Theil eine Briicke schlagen sollen: befriedigend. Preuss.—Clas- 
senleistungen, befriedigend.’ 

The French exercise was the re-translation of somewhat more 
than a page of cap-paper, translated from Pagaud, ‘ Histoire de 
Frédéric le Grand’, and M. received the following Praedicat : 
‘Diese Arbeit ist von nennenswerthen Versehen ganz frei, und 
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kann als “ vorziiglich” bezeichnet werden. Classenleistungen, 
vorziiglich. Imelmann.’ 

In the oral examination M. received ‘nicht befriedigend’ in 
Religion, and ‘befriedigend’ in the other subjects. In Latin he 
was assigned for translation, Cicero — De Officiis, ii. 13, and in 
Greek, Iliad ix. 1-22. In Mathematics, he was questioned on 
the method of solution of Equations of the 1st and 2d degrees ; 
and in History, on the wars between the Greeks and Persians, 
the time of Constantine, and on the history of Germany during 
the Middle Ages. 

The ‘Certificate of ripeness’ (Zeugniss der Reife) includes: 
‘I. Conduct and Industry; II. Attainments in (1) Religion, 
(2) German, (3) Latin, (4) Greek, (5) French, (6) Mathematics, 
(7) Physics, (8) History and Geupusler, alk (9) ane, for 
future students of Theology.’ 

M.’s certificate concluded thus: ‘ Die unterzeichnete Commis- 
sion hat ihm demnach, da er jetzt das Gymnasium verliisst um 
Militér zu studiren, das Zeugniss der Reife ertheilt und entlisst 
ihn mit ihren besten Segenswiinschen.’ Here follow the names 
of the Commission and date of dismissal. 

From this sketch of the course of study in the Gymnasia, and 
of the Abiturienten-examination, (which we have described in 
detail; because of its bearing on University studies), it may readily 
be seen that the classics are regarded as the basis of mental 
culture and training in the German Gymnasia, but not so exclu- 
sively as in the English schools; that other branches of a liberal 
education are associated with them, such as. the vernacular, 
French, history and geography, physics, natural history, and the 
elements of mental philosophy; and that less time is given to 
mathematics than in our schools, and smaller attainments made 
in it. With regard to this course of study, we asked Director 
Ranke whether ten hours a week was not too much time to give 
to Latin. He thought not, and strongly approved of the Latin 
essay in the Abiturienten-examination as showing an excellent 

intellectual training, and thought it necessary to give so much 
time to Latin in order to attain this end. To inquiries with 
regard to the small amount of mathematics taught in the Gym- 
nasia, he thought it sufficient for the purpose in view, and said 
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that the large majority of the students found that amount difficult 
to compass: it is a well-known fact that mathematics is a great 
bugbear to Gymnasiasten, and they generally know very little 
about it. With regard to the number declared ‘ wnreif’ after the 
Abiturienten-examination, Director Ranke said that they fre- 
quently had classes of twenty in which no one was so declared, 
and that he could not say that the average number declared 
‘unreif? amounted to as many as ten per cent., though in the 
present Prima of 17 perhaps three or four would fail to pass. 

We have frequently used the expression ‘Real-Schule’, which 
needs further brief explanation. The Real-Schule is exclusively 
a German school of Prussian origin, organized into classes like 
the Gymnasium, but with a very different object in. view, and 
consequently a very different course of study and Abiturienten- 
examination. No Greek is taught in the Real-Schule, less time is 
given to Latin than in the Gymnasium, more to German, mathe- 
matics, and especially the natural sciences ; and English is taught 
in the higher classes as well as French. The Gymunasia are 
defined by Dr. Wiese as the proper preparatory institutions for 
the Universities, and consequently they are arranged so as to lay 
the foundation for higher intellectual culture. The Peal-Schulen 
have as their object, to give sufficient general preparation for 
practical callings, in distinction from the professions, and for 
entrance into the higher technical schools. Only students with 
the ‘ certificate of ripeness’ from the Gymnasia can be matriculated 
as students with full privileges in any faculty of the University, 
or appear for examination for a degree, or for the State’s-exam- 
ination in any professior. The ‘certificate of ripeness’ from a 
Real-Schule admits to the military service, but not to the 
Universities or the professions. 

Of the 2310 matriculated students attending the University of 
Berlin during the winter-semester of 1869-70, 875 were enrolled 
in the Philosophical Faculty, and of this number 644 were native 
Prussians ; of these 588 entered with the ‘certificate of ripeness’, 
none with the ‘ certificate of unripeness’, and 56 without a cer- 
tificate, but all such occupy an inferior position as students ; thus 

1 Amtliches Verzeichniss des Personals und der Studirenden auf der Konig). 


Friedrich-Wilhelms Universitat zu Berlin. Auf das Winterhalbjahr von 
Michaelis 1869 bis Ostern 1870, p. 55. 
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more than nine-tenths of the students of a German University 
enter with a ‘certificate of ripeness’ from some one of the nu- 
merous Gymnasia. In this way then the German Abiturient is 
prepared to profit by University studies strictly so-called, and his 
fitness is tested, not at the University, but at the Gymnasium 
where he has received his preparatory education. 

Had we in this country any well-organized system of prepar- 
atory schools or Colleges (for the upper classes of the German 
Gymnasia correspond more nearly to our Colleges than our schools, 
and even give higher instruction in classics), we might adopt a 
similar leaving-examination to test the student’s fitness for Uni- 
versity studies. But lacking such a thorough system of ‘ upper- 
schools’ or Colleges, how shall we plan our University to suit the 
needs of American education? If we cannot transfer to our 
country the German system, can we not at least imitate it, and 
adapt it to our wants? Our entire system of higher instruction 
is based on too low a plane, and for this the Colleges are greatly 
to blame. Throughout the whole country we see Colleges doing 
preparatory work ; and as a consequence, lowering the character ot 
their graduates, until the ordinary B. A. degree has ceased to 
carry any honor with it, and B, A.’s are annually turned out 
from our Colleges almost entirely ignorant of the very elements 
of a liberal education. ‘There is no unity of plan of instruction, 
not only in the private, but even in the public High Schools and 
Academies in any single State, and consequently there can be no 
uniformity of preparation for collegiate instruction. It is only 
by enforcing a rigid system of entrance-examinations that the 
Colleges have it in their power to relieve themselves of the 
necessity of doing preparatory work. By placing the standard 
for entrance sufficiently high, and sternly rejecting all who do not 
come up to the required standard, the good effect upon the pre- 
paratory schools will soon be seen in elevating their standard, 
and in furnishing candidates for admission to College sufficiently 
well prepared. So long, however, as we have so many weak 


Colleges, with meagre endowments and ill-paid Faculties, and so - 


long as the present competition for students exists, a reform such 
as that suggested, must necessarily be slow in its operation, and 
could only be carried out by the wealthier Colleges. As may 
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readily be seen, we do not propose to abolish any of the Colleges, 
although we have no doubt that there are too many in some parts 
of the country, and that consolidation would be a benefit ; nor 
do we propose to turn many of them into Universities; but we 
should like them to do better work, and to this end cannot some 
external pressure be brought to bear upon the Colleges from the 
Universities of the future? Let it be laid down as a primary 
truth, which all would-be founders of Universities would do well 
to bear in mind always, that no University should be established 
with insufficient funds, or dependent for support upon the num- 
ber of its students; otherwise self-interest will very naturally 
influence its course, and make it lenient in the admission of 
students. But once placed above pecuniary want, there is no 
limit to the grade of instruction the University can bestow. The 
circumstances of American education being as they are, and so 
different from the German, there being no power of enforcing the 
same or an equivalent leaving-examination from the different 
Colleges, the remedy must rest with the University ; and to bring 
this external pressure to bear upon the Colleges, a rigid entrance- 
examination to the University should be established, therein 
widely differing from the German Universities, where all is free ; 
but the difference is more apparent than real, for their entrance- 
examination, as stated above, has already been held by the Gym- 
nasia, all organized on the same plan, furnishing the same grade 
of instruction, and examining in accordance with the prescribed 
regulations from the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

After settling the fact that we must have for the University a 
rigid entrance-examination, in order to secure students prepared 
for University studies, and to prevent the waste of power in both 
teaching and learning, a most important question of organization 
arises, one which has been discussed so frequently and warmly in 
educational conventions and journals, and elsewhere, as to the cur- 
riculum or the elective system. A University, from its very 
nature, cannot have a curriculum ; its various studies must be 
‘elective, or it does. not fulfil the office of a University ; the nearer 
it approaches to.a Procrustean curriculum, the farther it departs 
from the University idea, and degenerates into the ordinary 
College. The method of instruction by the professor must be 
13 
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free, and the liberty of selection by the student must be free also. 
Here we must imitate the German method, where liberty of 
teaching and of learning are both free’ as the air. The leading 
departments of human knowledge being represented in our ideal 
University, and young men entering to learn what suits their 
individual needs, not to have their minds cast in a common 
mould, each must be free to select what suits his purposes; or what 
constitutes for him a liberal education. This applies chiefly to 
the Faculty of Philosophy, or academical department of the Uni- 
versity ; for we recognize the fact that the true idea of a Univer- 
sity requires, in addition, Faculties of Law and Medicine, 
exclusively professional departments of study. We wish that we 
could add a Faculty of Theology too ; but that is, in this country, 
out of the question, for here we do not study Theology as, a 
science, apart from denominational tenets ; but owing to sectarian 
differences, this important subject must be relegated to the various 
denominations. We believe that there is sufficient room in the 
Christian religion for a Faculty of Theology in an unsectarian 
University ; where Theology should be studied as a science, and 
where wider views of religious truth and doctrine might:be 
obtained than in a denominational theological seminary ; but we 
cannot stay to discuss this subject. 

If our University system is to be elective, what need, some 
may ask, for the entrance-examination upon which so much stress 
has been laid? To certify the authorities that the young man is 
prepared to profit by the higher instruction given in whatever 
subject he proposes to study. The course being elective, each 
department will be necessarily independent of every other, and 
each professor, or body of professors, in the department will hold 
his, or their, own entrance-examination. Of course this involves 
abolishing the class-system of the ordinary Colleges, which is of 
doubtful expediency even in the Colleges, and isaltogether unsuited 
to the plan of a University. The only so-called class there consists 
of the number of young men assembled for instruction under 
each professor, which almost necessarily varies with each indi- 
vidual professor. ‘The entrance-examination will prevent the 
necessity of the professor’s lowering his instruction to suit the 
unprepared. It will, for a time, fare hardest with the professors 
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of the different natural and experimental sciences, for until schools 
exist where at least elementary instruction in science is given, 
these examinations must be necessarily meagre as compared with 


those in other departments ; but the tendency will inevitably be ~ 


to cause the establishment of such schools. Did ail of our Colleges 
possess a scientific course, thoroughly taught, leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science (as some of them already do), as well as 
a literary course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the 
necessary preparation might be given, and we might hope for 
advanced University courses in scientific as well as literary 
studies. 

The elective system requires then this complete independence 
of departments, or schools, and of each professor within the 
department, but does not involve conflict of teaching between 
different professors. It tends to subdivide and specialize instrue- 
tion, and in that way make it more thorough, for each professor 
is then better able to master his particular subject, and the student 
is sure of being led to the latest and best thought in that subject. 

Examining our plan of a University more carefully, certain 
questions arise which require an answer. First, at what age 
should students be admitted to the University? We would not 
fix an arbitrary limit, but would not advise students under 
eighteen years of age to enter upon a University course. If we 
examine the statistics of the German Gymnasia, we shall find 
that an Abiturient very rarely leaves a Gymnasium so young as 
eighteen, and the average age is between nineteen and twenty, 
while the statistics of the Universities will show a higher average 
age of entrance. The capacity to profit by the instruction should 
depend upon passing the entrance-examination, and not upon a 
particular age; but the instruction should be framed for young 
men of at least eighteen years of age, and those below that age 
discouraged from entering. 

Another important question that presents itself is, whether the 
possession of the ordinary Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
degree should relieve from the necessity of passing the entrance- 
examination. To this we should answer, no; for, there being no 
common system on which these degrees are awarded, they do not 
always carry with them sufficient guarantee of preparation for 
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entrance upon University instruction. This is one objectionable 
feature of the proposed bill for ‘a National University’, but, as 
we have already said, we regard that whole scheme as objection- 
able on many accounts. It is a well-known fact that young men 
often leave the lower classes of a College better prepared than 
many who serve their time and carry away their diplomas. 
When our University became established in public opinion, it 
would react upon the Colleges; for it would be esteemed a 
dishonor for a College graduate to fail in his entrance-examina- 
tion. The question might naturally be asked, would not the 
tendency of this be to deter College graduates from entering the 
University? At first it would probably do so; but the object of 
a University must ever be borne in mind, to furnish, in each 
department of knowledge, the highest instruction which the 
country is capable of giving, and of receiving, and ‘only those 
who desire this instruction would apply for it. The main defect 
in American education is, that it is hurried through too fast. 
Many leave school and College too soon, and to this is due the 
lack of eminent scholars in the country, and of. well-educated 
men in the different professions. In many instances, those who 
have attained eminence have done so in spite of their early 
education, and not by reason of it. Whatever would have a 
tendency to remedy this notable defect would be a national 
blessing ; and we firmly believe that the establishment of Univer- 
sities giving instruction of the highest grade in all departments, 
affording the opportunity to all of learning the best thought on 
all subjects of instruction, and obviating the necessity of going 
abroad for this purpose, would eventually produce the desired 
effect. We are not so credulous as to imagine that a few years 
would suffice to effect this. Perhaps the next generation might 
see some of the results; but unless a beginning is made, we shall 
continue to go on in the same hum-drum path, and our most 
advanced Universities will continue to be but a sort of Colleges, 
competing for students with the ordinary Colleges, and furnishing 
instruction but little, if at all, superior to theirs. We do not 
expect many students to attend an institution of this sort at first, 
and therefore we have said that it should be abundantly endowed, 
either by public or private benefactions, so as to be placed above 
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all want. There is too great a disposition in the eountry to judge 
of the value of an institution by the mere number of its students, 
not by the character of its work and the best men that it turns 
out. Let the trustees and faculty of such an institution as we 
are describing be content to have few students, especially at first, 
and let them rest assured that the impression made by these 
few upon the culture of the country will, in time, abundantly 
compensate for lack of numbers. The true test of the worth 
of a University is excellence of scholarship, and not number of 
students. 

Two other questions with regard to the proposed plan present 
themselves, and though of minor detail, are still of sufficient im- 
portance, in our opinion, to justify notice. 

First, should the plan of the German Universities be followed, 
and the professor always lecture the whole hour without ques- 
tioning of any sort, and without use of text-book of any kind? 
With regard to the first branch of this question, it is, doubtless, 
true that for comparatively mature minds, and with the sole ob- 
ject of stimulating independent study, this plan may work well. 
There is less compulsion about it, and the professor has the ad- 
vantage of economizing time for lecture. But with students as 
prepared by our American schools and Colleges, we think it best 
to adhere to the system of questioning on the previous lecture, to 
render certain the mastery of its truths, and, moreover, because 
we think the method of careful questioning tends to develop 
thought better than when the mind is a passive recipient of the 
truths uttered by the lecturer. The ‘judicious lecturer need not 
make this a mere parrot-like repetition of his own words, but 
may make it the vehicle for discovering whether the student has 
mastered the principles, as well as the facts, of the subject dis- 
cussed. We are aware that more may be said in favor of dis- 
pensing with all questioning of young men; but, balancing the 
advantages of each method, we prefer to adhere to the practice of 
questioning, at least in the present stage of American education. 
This does not by any means imply a numerical valuation of the 
answers given, as is at present the custom in most of our Ameri- 
can Colleges; for this we would dispense with entirely, except in 
the case of written examinations, considering the marking system 
altogether unsuited to an advanced stage of instruction. 
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With regard to the second branch of our question, full liberty 
must be given to each professor, for he alone is able to determine 
what is best for his own wants and those of his students ; but, for 
many reasons, every advantage should be offered, and all due in- 
fluence used, to cause the adoption of the lecture system as op- 
posed to the text-book system. It stimulates the professor to 
labor, causes him to prosecute researches to the furthest extent, 
will not let him rest satisfied with the dicta of any text-book, but 
after searching through and weighing all authorities, enables him 
‘to form his conclusions, which he should frankly state to his stu- 
dents, with the arguments on which they are based, and with 
those of his opponents, so as to enable the student to form an in- 
dependent opinion. It stimulates the student by requiring his 
closest attention, excites his eagerness to catch the professor’s 
words, facilitates his power of transmitting to paper what comes 
to him through the ear—an acquirement by no means to be des- 
pised—furnishes him with a compendious statement of principles 
and arguments, often superior to any available text-book, and, 
best of all, encourages him to investigate and examine for him- 
self, and form his own conclusions. It thus encourages inde- 
pendent study, and illustrates the magic power of the spoken, as 
opposed to the written, word. Still, cases may arise where the 
printed text-book may be necessary, especially in mathematical 
and physical science, when the professor may utilize time to ad- 
vantage by reference to the printed form, so that we think this 
matter should be left in the hands of each professor. The ten- 
dency, however, of American education is to lay too much stress 
on the mere text-book, and make it do duty in place of personal 
teaching of the professor. Our teachers, even in Colleges, are 
too often not qualified to teach without the text-book, in this 
showing a marked difference from the Germans. The better pre- 
pared the professor, the less will be the necessity for téxt-book 
instruction, and it is at this that we should aim, to secure men 
thoroughly competent in their respective branches of instruction, 
who have given years of study to the subject they are called upon 
to teach, and who possess thorough knowledge of the subject and 
ability to instruct in it. Our University should be so endowed 
that salary would be a matter of minor consideration, and it 
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should be able to command the best available knowledge in each 
separate subject of instruction. 

Our second question is, whether we shall imitate the Germans 
and dispense with written examinations on the subjects of the 
professors’ lectures; or imitate the English, and appoint examiners 
distinct from the lecturers, who shall examine on the various 
subjects of study pursued in accordance with a prescribed course, 
without regard to the particular lectures attended by the student ; 
or shall we adopt a plan of our own? We think that there are 
objections to both the German and English methods, and with 
our University approximating more nearly to the German plan, 
though differing from it in some essential particulars, we would 
superadd rigid written examinations for degrees on the subjects 
of study embraced in the professors’ teaching. This would insure, 
on the part of aspirants, thorough attention to the professors’ in- 
struction; and these examinations should not be limited simply to 
the professors’ lectures, but opportunity should be given for test- 
ing the results of independent study on the part of students, those 
passing subsidiary examinations taking, of course, higher rank. 
The German plan of non-examination does not necessitate the 
study of the lectures, or of the subject apart from them, but gives 
room for many drones among the workers. The results of the 
teaching cannot be tested in individual cases; and while this plan 
is suited to the German system, where professional examinations 
supervene upon attendance at the Universities, it is not so well 
suited to the requirements of American education. We have 
already noticed the German State’s-examination (Staats-Priifung) 
for teachers, and, as above-mentioned, similar professional ex- 
aminations must be passed by candidates for admission to the pro- 
fessions of Law, Medicine, and Theology, so that there the State 
renders it unnecessary for the University to hold examinations, 
but ‘ Young America’ would hardly submit to such an abridg- 
ment of ‘ civil rights’; so that our University must hold its own 
examinations in each department. 

The English plan of examiners distinct from the lecturers is 
open heré to the insuperable difficulty of procuring such exam- 
iners; it is part and parcel of the English system of growth, 
which cannot be transplanted. The reserve of resident Fellows 
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of the different Colleges in the Universities furnishes an inex- 
haustible supply of examiners in special subjects. But it is, in 
our opinion, liable to still more fatal objections than the one 
mentioned. Only the professor who teaches a class, knows the 
calibre and attainments of the class, what it ought and what it 
ought not to attempt, and only he can frame his examination so 
as to afford a fair estimate of what the class has and has not 
learned. If a conscientious man, and this must be taken for 
granted, he will not place his standard too high or too low; and 
against the latter, professional rivalry and esprit de corps will 
also act as a preventive. 

It has often been urged against re apetee of written exam- 
inations, that it tends to encourage ‘cram’, and so dwarfs and 
cripples the mind, besides subjecting some saialle to constraint and 
over-exertion. We think that too much has been made of this 
objection, which is, to a certain extent, true; but the same objec- 
tion holds good against a rigid oral examination. We need no 
further evidence of this than Professor Hart’s description of the 
German oral examination for the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
But, we would ask, can anything that is worth knowing, be 
learnt without an active exercise of inemory? and in the process 
itself of memorizing, where it is not mere verbatim, mechanical, 
by-rote repetition, are not other powers of the mind, comparison, 
judgment, reasoning, brought also into active exercise? More- 
over, the system itself of lecturing, especially when combined 
with careful questioning upon the successive lectures, tends to 
obviate the necessity of ‘cramming’ for examinations. On nearly 
all subjects there is a mass of detail which is valuable knowledge, 
especially to the accurate scholar in the particular branch, but 
which requires a greater effort of memory than the general prin- 
ciples and prominent facts of the subject, and this constitutes the 
material for so-called ‘cram’, the injurious effects of which have 
been greatly exaggerated. Again, the judicious professor has it 
in his power so to select his examination-questions, as to avoid 
the necessity of ‘cram’, and students readily accommodate them- 
selves to the mental habits of their particular professors. Even 
allowing this to be a minor objection, the system has so much to 


1 Hart’s ‘German Universities’, part i., chap. xvi. 
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recommend it, that its advantages counterbalance its disadvan- 
tages. It throws the student upon his own resources, and is in 
itself a wonderful means of mental training. It enables him to 
present in clear, concise, and compact form, his knowledge of the 
subject, and teaches him better than any other method, to estimate 
rightly his own deficiencies, and to set himself to supply them. 
It teaches him to think accurately, to divest his thoughts of all 
extraneous matter, and his statement of them of all superfluous 
verbiage, and to concentrate his attention upon the one subject in 
hand. The course of study in preparation for such a written 
examination as we refer to, constitutes most excellent mental dis- 
cipline. Besides its advantages in itself, such an examination 
affords the justest and most reliable means of judging of a stu- 
dent’s knowledge of a subject, of his mental capacity, and espe- 
cially of his general mental attainments. To students without 
previous training in this method, it sometimes requires practice 
to accommodate themselves to it; but before reaching the final 
examination for degrees, sufficient opportunity should be afforded 
by the professor, for each student to familiarize himself with it. 
Finally, it is also, in our opinion, the most accurate and reliable 
method for awarding honors or degrees, as tests of excellence in 
any subject. 

Summing up, in brief, what seems to us a suituble plan for 
organizing a true American University, we should require that it 
possess the three Faculties of Law, Medicine, and Philosophy, or 
Arts, with a sufficient number of professors in each to teach 
thoroughly-the various subjects of instruction. We cannot hope, 
in the beginning, to rival our German brethren,’ but we can make 
haste slowly and according to the needs of our people. In the 
Faculty of Philosophy, or academical department, each depart- 
ment of study should be separate from every other, whether 
taught by one or several professors ; and where several professors 
are employe in one department, their subjects of instruction 
should be different, so as to constitute the widest field for selec- 
tion. As closely connected with this plan of organization, the 
system should be elective, each student choosing those subjects of 

1 The University of Berlin has 178 Instructors, that of Leipzig 141, while 


that of Vienna has 226. See Hart’s ‘German Universities’, part ii., chap. 
Viii. 
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study, and those particular courses of lectures in each, which 
best suit his own mental needs. But to prevent lowering the 
grade of instruction, whatever previous preparation is required 
to enter with advantage upon each course of study, should be 
ascertained by a rigid entrance-examination, and those found un- 
prepared, should not be merely ‘conditioned’, as at present in 
most of our Colleges, but not allowed to enter until all deficiencies 
are made up. The good effect of this system, in raising the 
standard of the schools and Colleges which prepared students 
for the University, would be apparent in a short time. It would 
also show itself in the age and maturity of mind of those stu- 
dents who applied for admission to the University, would prevent 
it from being the rival of the ordinary Colleges, and enable it 
to become a suitable complement to collegiate instruction. 

With regard to the system of instruction pursued within the 
University, that of instruction by lecture should be encouraged, 
and the text-book system discouraged ; but, different from the 
German Universities, questioning upon the preceding lecture 
should follow at the next succeeding lecture. Another material 
point of difference from the German plan, would be the written 
examinations for degrees, held at the close of each course of lec- 
tures required for the degree, with subsidiary examinations de- 
signed to test the independent study of those who presented them- 
selves for such examinations. The written-examination plan 
assumes, that in this way a greater amount of study will be be- 
stowed, and a better estimate of the student’s knowledge of his 
subjects of study will be gained, than in any other way. It also 
assumes that, when combined with questioning on the lectures as 
delivered, it affords a better guarantee for avoiding ‘cram’, and 
becomes a most important adjunct in the mental training of the 
student. 

We have so far omitted to notice the question of ‘endowment 
of research’ at the University, which is at present agitating the 
educational world in England, especially since the publication of 
the Report of the Universities Commission. If endowments are 
to be given for the prosecution of scientific researches, they should 
be given in connection with the Universities; but we think the 
German system has heretofore produced greater results than the 
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English. Each German professor considers that his professional 
reputation places him under obligation to prosecute researches in 
his particular department : his zeal for pure science ( Wissenschaft) 
acts as a powerful stimulus; and the fact that he is teaching a 
body of young men, to whom he can give the results of his re- 
searches in the first instance, is another powerful stimulus. No 
professor should be so burdened with the work of teaching, as to 
deprive him of time to prosecute scientific researches. It is im- 
portant to the well-being and reputation of a University that the 
world should, from time to time, see the fruits of its labors, as 
well in the additions to human knowledge made by its professors, 
as in the culture of the young men whom it sends out. Let 
then, the endowments act as an additional stimulus to the labors 
of the University professors, and not take the place of other 
stimuli which already exist; and let us not have two classes of 
professors, one for instruction, and one for research. The com- 
bination of these two objects in a University can readily be 
secured, and their successful prosecution will further the best 
interésts of the country. Our limits do not permit us to discuss 
this subject further, but we recognize the importance of such 
endowments, and their true place in a University organization. 

The last question which presents itself is a practical one, and 
we shall notice it very briefly. Can we modify the plan of any 
existing Universities or Colleges, or organize new Universities, 
so as to attain the objects which we have hurriedly attempted to 
set forth? With regard to the new ones, if they are sufficiently 
endowed to be able to wait patiently for students, it seems to us 
that the most formidable obstacle is removed, and all the rest 
depends upon the views and acts of those who have the manage- 
ment of these Universities. With regard to existing institutions, 
greater difficulties.lie in the way. The endowments of the large 
majority are meagre, and they are dependent for support upon 
the numbefs of their students. Moreoyer, the force of tradition 
has to be overcome, and the conservatives will maintain that the 
country is not yet ready for such a University as we have in view. 
But if a beginning is not made, we shall wait forever ; and it 
seems to us that now isa suitable time for such a beginning. 
We could name several institutions in New England, the Middle, 
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Southern, and Western States, which seem to us to have already 
attained a sufficiently prominent position in the country, to 
warrant their gradual development into real Universities. Some 
of these have of late years taken steps forward, and perhaps, as 
fast as the resources at their command, and the conservative 
sentiment at their backs, will permit; but we are still far short 
of the mark. We shall never retain in this country the best 
scholars among our young men, and stop the annual migration 
to German Universities, until something more is done for them. 
At present, it is not desirable that this migration should cease ; 
but it 7s desirable, that America should compete with the countries 
of the old world in the character and breadth of education 
which its best institutions of learning can give; and unless a 
beginning is made, when will the desire ever be accomplished ? 
It is well to make haste slowly, but we have not made haste as 
fast as the rapid growth and material development of our country, 
and the needs of the educated classes, demand. While some few 
of the Colleges have improved, higher education has been too 
long at a stand-still, and until very recently, sufficient interest in 
this subject has not been awakened. We thipk that the last 
five years have shown a change in this respect, and that the 
development of higher, and especially University education, is 
one of the most important educational questions of the day. 
Let us then cast aside the trammels of the old curriculum, re- 
cognize the important difference between the College and the 
University, and introduce freedom of teaching and of learning 
as the fundamental basis of our University organization. In 
the words of the Duke of Devonshire, at the opening of the 
new buildings of Owens College, Manchester,’ ‘ It is now very 
generally recognized to be the proper function and duty of 
a University to teach not only some few selected subjects, but 
every great and important branch of human knowledge on 
which the human faculties can be employed.’ But as this field 
is well-nigh illimitable, we must confine our selection for the 
present to representative branches of knowledge, and add to 
them as time and opportunity permit. And as to the spirit in 


1 «Essays and Addresses by Professors and Lecturers of the Owens College, 
Manchester’, p. xi. 
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which our zeal for knowledge should be prosecuted, let us apply 
Professor Hart’s definition of the German Wissenschaft :' ‘ By Wis- 
schaft the Germans mean knowledge in the most exalted sense of 
that term, namely, the ardent, methodical, independent search 
after truth in any and all of its forms, but wholly irrespective of 
utilitarian application.’ It is hard to impress this idea upon the 
practical American mind. Utilitarianism is, above all things, 
the average American’s besetting sin; but it is to be hoped that 
the utility of culture will ere long be recognized as best suited to 
the demands of American life. 

There is a daily increasing number who would hail with de- 
light the organization in this country of a few real Universities, 
and would gladly give of their means to further this end. No 
State system of public instruction is complete until this end is 
attained ; and as it is not to be expected that the country could 
support as many Universities as there are States, or even half that 
number, is it too much to hope that adjoining States in different 
parts of the country may ultimately join in the development of 
the leading University in their midst, and thus furnish the 
country with what it needs? The sole other hope is in the en- 
lightened munificence of wealthy men, who are not slow to devote 
their wealth to the purpose of education; but whose vision is 
too often narrowed to the design of adding one more to the 
already too numerous Colleges of the country. Too often also, 
the bulk of an endowment is expended in magnificent buildings, 
and little is left for that which constitutes the real College or 
University, the staff of professors? The strength of a Uni- 
versity lies in the men who give the instruction, and not in the 
buildings where that instruction is given, however grand they 
may be. We have a firm conviction, that the time will come 
when America will have one or more Universities ; but we think 
that the nineteenth century, which has witnessed the unprecedented 
development of the country in so many other directions, should 
witness this also. Were we to begin now, the close of the century 
might, perhaps, see the accomplishment of our undertaking. 


1 Hart’s ‘German Universities’, p. 250. 


2 Some excellent remarks on this subject will be found in Prof. Hart’s valu- 
able work (chap. vii. part ii), and it would be well for the country if 
College Trustees would give heed to them. 
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A writer twenty years ago in the Dublin University Magazine, 
in an excellent article on ‘The Universities of Germany’, * says 
of Universities in general: ‘Their influence is not limited to 
the rising generation; and their claims to our examination rest 
upon a still broader foundation. They are nurseries for the 
philosopher, the scholar, and the statesman—for all who are to 
fill the most important stations of a country—in short, we may 
call them the foci of a nation’s-intellectual life, the sources of its 
learning, and the fountain of its science,—the illustrious assem- 
blages of all its wisest and most thinking men. Moreover, as 
great social bodies, they display in a remarkable way the genius 
and character of a nation, and exercise a decisive influence on its 
moral, political, and social condition.’ After a clear, full and 
accurate description of the German Universities, he says of them, 
in conclusion: ‘They stand as the strongholds of modern Euro- 
pean intelligence, and form the safest and firmest anchors’ of 
general civilization and knowledge.’ Is a similar statement true 
of American Universities; and if not, how long shall it be before 
it is true? 


1 Reprinted in Littell’s Living Age, No. 587, for 25th August, 1855, found 
in Vol. x, (Second Series,) p. 476. 


Nots.—This note properly belongs to foot of page 173, but, as it was 
received too late to be inserted there, we give it here :— 
As illustrating the occupations of Fellows at the English Universities, we 
uote the following from an article on ‘ Pliny’s Letters’ in the Westminster 
jew for April, 1875. The reviewer, commenting on the need of a ‘College 
Edition’ of Pliny’s Letters, remarks: ‘Surely there are at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge a number of idle men called Fellows who ought to see to this. There 
were at any rate many such in our day, and we do not believe that the genus 
is extinct. These men have not always been idle; onthe contrary, many of 
them have acquired and exhibited at the age of two- or three-and-twenty a 
familiarity with the Greek and Latin languages such as we firmly believe is 
not to be found in any corresponding body of youths in any other country in 
the world. We put out of the question such of them asare engaged in College 
or private tuition; though by the the way, those are the only ones who favor 
us with classical editions of solid merit. We speak of those who have taken 
the most extraordinary pains to render themselves capable of being useful in 
certain branches of learning, are discovered, by the curious observer, vege- 
tating under the ivy of the quadrangles; who, after having succeeded in 
writing better Latin prose than Lipsius, and better Greek verse than Scaliger, 
have all of a sudden deviated into common-room gossip and short whist. 
It would almost seem as if, in the absence of a sense of duty, an imperious 
yearningto be doing something with all this load of knowledge would have 
impelled some of these to turn their attention to neglected manuscripts and 
neglected authors.’ 
this is the result of Fellowship endowments, we are naturally tempted 
to ask, Cut bono? 
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Art. IX.—The Last Journals of David Livingstone. By 
Horace Waller, F. R.G.S. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1875. Pp. 541. 


Felix Agricola, non tantum claritate vite, sed etiam opportunitate 
mortis. In the heart of that continent whose secrets he had done 
so much to reveal ; on the shore of a great lake he had himself 
discovered ; near the banks of a river which he fondly believed 
to be the long sought-for Nile ; no white man within hundreds of 
miles, accompanied only by a faithful few of the numerous com- 
pany with which he had started seven years before ; in weariness, 
solitude, and pain, and in the attitude of prayer, David Living- 
stone, missionary and African explorer, breathed his last. During 
thirty years of toil and hardship he had devoted himself to the 
task of dispelling the darkness which still enshrouds the central 
portions of the African continent, while to the mundane ambition 
of the explorer were added higher aims: the abolition of the 
slave-trade, the elevation of the negro race in the scale of civili- 
zation, and the diffusion of the Christian religion in the ‘dark 
places of the earth’. Such were the objects of his life. After 
seven years of continued exertion, indomitable resolution, tireless 
energy, iron endurance, sustained throughout by a sublime faith 
in the presence and support of the Almighty, his last expedition 

_has come to an end. If it be a source of pride to the soldier to 
tall in battle, to the sailor to go down with his sinking ship, to 
any one to lay down the burden of life while struggling man- 
fully along the path of duty, his death was indeed glorious. 
Under the date January Ist, 1872, he writes:—‘ May the Al- 
mighty help me to finish my work this year for Christ’s sake’ 
(p. 405); further on :—‘I pray that I may finish and go home’, 
His work is finished ; Livingstone is ‘ gone home’, but the home is 
farther off than England. 

David Livingstone (born in 1813) was the descendant of a 
respectable Scotch family. His great-grandfather fell at Culloden, 

fighting for the house of Stuart. His grandfather was a small 
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farmer in the isle of Ulba (one of the Hebrides), who, finding 
his farm insufficient to support a numerous family, removed to 
Blantyre Works, a large cotton manufactory on the Clyde above 
Glasgow. The other sons entered the army or navy during the 
war with France, but David’s father remained at home.’ He 
was a dealer in tea, but, as his son says, too conscientious ever to 
become rich, At the age of ten David was put into the factory 
as a ‘piecer’, in order by his earnings to eke out the family’s 
scanty income. With his first week’s wages he purchased Rud- 
diman’s ‘ Rudiments of Latin’, and pursued the study of that 
language for many years with unabated ardor, at an evening 
school which met between the hours of eight and ten. He had to 
be in the factory by six A. M., and continue at his work, with in- 
tervals for breakfast and dinner, untileight p.m. In this way he 
read many of the classical authors, and devoured all solid reading 
matter that came in his way, especially scientific works and books 
of travel. Great pains had been taken by his parents to instil 
the doctrines of Christianity into his mind ; but it was only, as 
he said, about this period of his life, ‘that he felt the necessity 
and value of a personal application of the provisions of the atone- 
ment to his own case’, ‘The stirring up from its depths which 
his soul then experienced, awakened in him an “affectionate love 
of God, anda sense of deep obligation to Him for His mercy, 
which influenced his conduct ever after’, Under the sway of 
these feelings, he resolved to devote his life to the alleviation of 
human misery; and with that end in view, set himself to obtain 
a medical education, in order to qualify himself for mission-work 
in China. 

His reading was carried on while at work, by placing the book 
on a portion of the spinning-jenny, so that he could catch sen- 
tence after sentence as he passed at his work; and his toil in 
the factory in summer enabled him to support himself, while 
attending medical and Greek classes at Glasgow in the winter. 
Amid these disadvantages, thus early enured to hardship, he fin- 
ished his curriculum, and felt himself qualified for carrying out 
his original plan; but the Opium War was raging, and there was 
no chance of peace in China for some.time. Meanwhile, an in- 
viting field was opening out in Africa, through the labors of 
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Moffat. In 1840 he reached the Cape, proceeded to the interior, 
and began that long career of mission-work which, by familiar- 
izing him with the language and character of the negro, contrib- 
uted so largely to qualify him as an explorer.’ 

For some years he devoted himself to working among the 
Bechuana tribes, whose territory adjoined the mission-stations of 
Kuruman and Kolobeng. The hostility of refugee boers at 
length broke up the latter station, and he was obliged to seek 
another field for his efforts. While engaged in his early mission 
work, he had married a daughter of Mr. Moffat, who was in all re- 
spects a kindred spirit, and who entered heartily into all his plans. 
In search of a more extended field of usefulness, he had made 
three journeys, accompanied by his wife and children, across the 
Kalahari desert ; had reached (first of white men) the shores of 
Lake Ngami, and had the satisfaction of discovering the Zambesi 
in the centre of the continent: a river till then unknown save for 
a few miles beyond its mouth, and whose name will remain for- 
ever linked-with his own. He at once perceived the great effect 
on the central tribes which would be produced, if he could, by 
making the course of the Zambesi known, open a channel for the 
introduction of European produce. Upon the breaking up of the 
Kolobeng mission he determined to devote himself to this work ; 
and, as much hardship and danger might be expected while 
plunging into a country absolutely unknown, he sent his wife and 
children to England, and prepared to start alone, in search of a 
healthy district that might prove a centre of civilization. He 
seems from the very first to have firmly grasped and consistently 
acted upon a principle which is not always the rule of the mis- 
sionary. He believed that the physical well-being of the heathen 
must be secured before their spiritual improvement could be ex- 
pected: ‘the promotion of commerce, more surely than anything 
else, demolishes that sense of isolation which heathenism engenders, 
and niakes the tribes feel themselves mutually dependent on and 
beneficial to each other. Success in this in both East and West 
Africa would lead, in the course of time, to a much larger diffusion 
of the blessings of civilization, than efforts exclusively spiritual 


1 These facts in oe yu early life are stated by himself in his first 
book, ‘ Missionary Trave 
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and educational confined to any one small tribe’. [‘ Missionary 
Travels’, p. 34.] 

Skirting the western limit of the Kalahari desert he reached 
St. Paul de Loando, and thence struck across the continent for 
the Indian ocean ; reached the Zambesi, and thence followed the 
course of that river to its mouth at Quillimani. On its banks, 
in the interior of the continent, he found a site free from malaria, 
perfectly healthy for Earopeane, with a soil adapted to the cul- 
ture of sugar and cotton, and a water-way to carry off the pro- 
duce. He returned to England in 1856, fired with the idea of 
civilizing this tract, by the establishment of a chain of stations, 
partly mercantile and partly missionary. There with his wife 
and family Livingstone himself intended to settle, and to end his 
days among the poor heathen for whom he worked and in the 
country he had discovered. The English Government gave its 
support to the scheme ; Livingstone contributed to it the greater 
part of the profits received from the sale of his book, and in 1858 
the celebrated Zambesi expedition, which has been. described as 
‘a flank movement against the East African slave-trade’, and of 
whose success great expectations were entertained, got under way. 
Its main objects, as expressed in Government instructions, were 
to ‘exert a moral influence on the minds of the natives, by the 
exhibition of a well-regulated and orderly household ; treating the 
people with kindness and relieving their wants ; teaching them to 
make experiments in agriculture; explaining to them the more 
simple arts ; imparting to them religious instruction as far as they 
were capable of receiving it; and inculcating peace and good-will 
to each other’. 

The expedition proved a failure. The vessels intended for the 
ascent of the Zambesi were badly constructed ; one, nicknamed 
the Asthmatic, took four hours to get up steam ; another, intended 
to draw three feet of water, drew in fact five; fever pills, bought 
at the Cape to replace those lost by the upsetting of a canoe, con- 
tained dirt instead of medicine. Livingstone himself seems to 
have had an eremitic trait in his character, and did not work well 
with other Europeans. The attempt to found permanent missions 
proved abortive; and in 1863 the English Government, having 
sunk thousands of pounds in it, recalled the expedition, and 
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Livingstone returned home soured and disappointed. The effort 
had not, however, been barren of results ; geographically it was a 
success, The brothers Livingstone and Dr. Kirk had discovered, 
or more fully explored, the Shiré,"Rovuma, and Zambesi rivers ; 
Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa ; Murchison and Victoria Falls, anda 
large part of Africa had been mapped out. The cost of these dis- 
coveries however was great, not in money only, but in valuable 
lives. Bishop Mackenzie and six out of nine missionaries died of 
fever; but to Livingstone the heaviest blow was the loss of his 
wife, the companion of his perilous journeys, and the sharer of 
his hopes. She died at Shupanga, September 2, 1863. 

Her death, says he (p. 92), ‘changed all my future prospects’. 
Africa to him had always seemed his home, more so than Eng- 
land ; there he had married, there his children were born; there 
was the mission-station where he first preached the Gospel to a 
black, half-naked congregation. To these ties there was henceforth 
added another —a longing to be near the place where lay the 
dust of the ‘ brave good English wife’; a yearning to rest at last 
from his labors in that quarter of the world which held her lonely 
grave; a yearning which finds expression in this passage from 
the book before us,—‘ June 25, 1868, we came to a grave in the 
forest... . This is the sort of grave I should prefer to lie in; 
in the still, still forest, and no hand ever disturb my bones; . . 
but I have nothing to do till He, who is over all, decides where I 
have to lay me down and die. Poor Mary lies on Shupanga brae, 
“and beeks fornent the sun”.’ (p. 246.) 

Influenced by these feelings, and undaunted by the ill-success 
of the Zambesi expedition, he again sought to revisit the scene 
of his labors. Past experience had convinced him that the great 
enemy of African civilization was the slave-trade. Wherever he 
went into regions hitherto visited he found the slaver at work ; 
wherever he penetrated those unvisited, the slaver followed on 
his tracks. Convinced, and all who have travelled in Africa 
agree with him, that the only efficient weapon with which to 
meet this is the introduction of a legitimate commerce, he wisely 
relinquished the pastoral work of the official missionary, deter- 
mined henceforth to act as a pioneer for others. Through the 
exertions of his staunch friend, Sir R. Murchison, and a few 
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others, a new expedition was fitted out; Government appointed 
him consul (unsalaried) to Central Africa, and he set forth on 
that last long journey whose records lie before us. 

These Journals arrived in England by two different convey- 
ances. The first part was sealed up at Ujiji for his daughter, 
Miss Agnes Livingstone, and entrusted to Mr. Stanley; the 
rest was brought home in the battered old tin-box which was 
with him to the last. They were written in metallic note-books, 
while these lasted, and afterwards on scraps of old newspapers, 
yellow with African damp, the notes written across the type with 
a substitute for ink made from the juice of a tree, which from 
its red color was at first supposed to be his blood—(a lithographed 
sample is contained in the book). The whole-has been admirably 
edited by the author’s friend, Mr. Horace Waller, who has had the 
assistance of Susi and Chuma, the black Abdiels who followed 
Livingstone faithfully throughout all his wanderings, and brought 
back his remains to England. 

Of all the books of African travel, we like this the best. It 
is not in the facts it adds to the sum of geographical knowledge 
(many though they are), nor the descriptions of strange men and 
beasts which it contains: other books have done as much in 
these respects. It is not in the exciting adventures it relates: 
were this its sole attraction, it would be surpassed by its sister- 
book of the season, Baker’s ‘ Ismaillia’, which reads like a tale of 
the Conquistadores, the story of the retreat from Kabba Réga’s 
capital recalling the noche triste which saw Cortez and his com- 
panions reeling back, in wounds and defeat, from the palace of 
Montezuma. Its charm consists in the fact that, in its present 
shape, it not only gives us the itinerancy of the traveller, but re- 
veals the heart of the man. The hopefulness and doggedness, 
the pluck and endurance, might still have been seen had Living- 
stone lived to revise his book; but he would assuredly have 
struck out many passages which we could ill afford to lose. The 
warm heart with which he was never credited, which, despite 
that insatiable ‘hunger of travel’ that ever urged him on, still 
yearned for his dead wife sleeping in her lonely grave on the 
banks of the Zambesi, and for the children and friends far away 
in England; the faintly indicated sensitiveness which, amid 
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sickness, desertion, and disappointment in the Manyuema country, 
remembering bitter things that had been said of the Zambesi ex- 
pedition, could find ‘a drop of comfort’ in the kindly words of an 
English reviewer accidentally fouttd among his note-books ; the 
trustful reliance on God, the constant habit of turning to Him in 
trouble, the assurance of His watchful care and helpful guidance, 
which makes every page aglow with the highest type of Christian 
faith ;— to learn these traits in the character of David Living- 
stone is the choiger treasure which the present volume offers us. 
Great though his serviees have been in the cause of geographical 
discovery, he has only moved the-hands somewhat faster over the 
dial ; the veil that covers Africa would be rent by some one else 
had he not first torn it. Numerous though his geographical 
speculations are in these last journals, they are now meeting 
severe criticism. The Lualaba, which he fondly hoped to be the 
Nile, is now confidently asserted to be the Congo, and the Caput 
Nili is as much a mystery as ever, The news of the last few 
weeks seems only. to confirm the sagacious remark of Ismail 
Pasha, that ‘every new visitor to Egypt has his own private 
sources of the Nile’. ‘Chinese’ Gordon’s expedition up the 
Bahr Gazal reports it to be a mighty stream, bearing the same 
relation to the Egyptian river that the Missouri does to the Mis- 
sissippi ; and Livingstone’s surmise that this is the Lualaba might 
thereby seem confirmed, did not Schweinfurth describe another 
river (Wellé) flowing west directly across its supposed track. 
Baker, in the light of recent discoveries, sticks to it that the 
Victoria Nyanza of Speke is the true source; and now there 
comes word from Col. Long of Baltimore, an officer in the 
Kédive’s army, that he has sailed on the Victoria, that it is only 
a small affair, and that he has himself discovered a great lake in 
1° 30’ S. which is to take its place. Livingstone and Stanley 
could find no outlet from Lake Tanganyika, but Cameron reports 
that he has discovered it, that it flows into the Atlantic, and that 
it is the Lualaba, and England is raising funds to send him down 
its course. The more we hear of Central Africa the less we 
seem to know; and no more truthful words were ever penned 
than those caustic remarks on ‘ theoretical discoverers’ that pain 
and disappointment wrung from Livingstone during his weary 
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waiting at Bambarré. Beyond what has been actually seen, it is 
unsafe to conjecture; and sympathizing with his ‘waking dreams’ 
which looked for the Nile-sourges in the fountains of Herodotus, 
and sought for the great city of Meroe on the banks of the 
Luapula, we prefer to leave them without comment. 

The actual, indisputable contributions to geographical knowl- 
edge herein contained are immense ; new inland seas and rivers in- 
numerable are mapped out ; strange men and animals and vege- 
tation are described; but we turn with a keener relish to the 
pathetic diurnal record of hope deferred, and sickness, and pain, 
and disappointment, through which he felt himself supported by 
the power of the Almighty, and of a loneliness in which he never 
seems to let go the hand of Him who sticketh closer than a 
brother. In the cold atmosphere of modern materialism, the in- 
sight here given us into the inner life of a practical, hard-working 
Christian man is like the warm breath of Spring, quickening 
our faith into renewed and vigorous life. 

That Livingstone was a man (in the sense in which Mr. Car- 
lyle uses the term), and that he did a man’s work, no one will 
deny. His iron constitution was well fitted to battle with sick- 
ness and pain; he bore the ills and discomforts and disappoint- 
ments of his arduous life with antique stoicism ; he was hard- 
featured, and to those who knew him not, he seemed cold-hearted 
on every subject but the African. He had, as an English reviewer 
(with questionable taste) remarks, ‘a bad habit of raging like a 
mad bull if any one doubted his latitudes and longitudes, and a 
Caffre-like propensity for wearing a gold-laced cap, whether he 
was in the wilds of Africa or on the pavement of Pall Mall’ ; he 
had a certain angularity of temperament, which prevented him 
from getting on well with European fellow-travellers ;—in short, 
he had his faults and failings like all of us; but, tried in the 
seven-times heated furnace of African travel, the most wearying, 
exasperating experience a man can undergo, he was not found 
wanting, and in this field of practical work did yeoman’s 
service. When now we read his private journal, and find 
throughout it that this man possessed a faith in the abiding 
presence of God that ‘superior minds’ would call childish, and a 
belief in the efficacy of prayer they would deem superstitious, 
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we may well be grateful for the example this book affords of an 
earnest, trustful Christian life. 

_ On April 7th, 1866, with a prayer that the Most High would 
prosper him in his work, granting ‘him influence in the minds of 
the heathen, and helping him to make his intercourse beneficial 
to them, he left the coast. He had a plentiful train of camels, 
donkeys and other beasts of burden, and his party numbered 13 
Sepoys, 10 Johanna men, 9 Nassick boys, and 4 Africans. He 
started with a keen relish. The mere animal pleasure of travelling 
in a wild unexplored country is very great; the muscles are 
elastic; fresh and healthy blood flows through the brain; the 
mind works well, the eye is clear, the step firm; the daily toil 
proves a tonic to the system, and always makes the evening repose 
thoroughly enjoyable. To Livingstone—and this is the key-note 
of his insatiable craving for African travel—there was another 
cause of exhilaration :—‘ when one travels with the specific object 
in view of ameliorating the condition of the natives, every act 
becomes ennobled’ (p. 26). 

For four months his route lay up the Rovuma river (the lower 
course of which he had explored before), striking Lake Nyassa 
near its southern end. He had from the very start great trouble 
with his Sepoys, whose maltreatment of the beasts of burden 
_ was a worse enemy to them than even the tsetse fly. He soon 
found out that Sepoys were a mistake, and heartily rejoiced- when 
they deserted. The most noticeable entries in this part of the 
journey refer to the terrible effects of the slave-trade. It is the 
same old story:that we read in Baker and Schweinfurth : village 
warriug with village, egged on by the Arabs; gardens deserted 
and overgrown with forest, whole districts depopulated. The small 
native communities were everywhere being ruined and broken up, 
and a miserable scene of anarchy was the natural result. Some 
of the details, told without elaboration, are sickening in their con- 
ciseness :—‘ we passed a woman, tied by the neck to:a tree, dead’ 
—‘ several women lying in the path shot or stabbed ’— others 
tied up, abandoned, and starving’. One of the Sepoys on his 
return, testified to the Consul at Zanzibar that ‘ when he went up 
with Dr. Livingstone, the way-side stank with corpses’. Liv- 
ingstone supposed that once away from the coast, he would find 
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the traffic carried on with less brutality; he was doomed, as we 
shall see, to disappointment. 
On August 8th, he reached Lake Nyassa. It was as if he had 


come back to an old home; it was pleasant to bathe again in the | 


delicious waters, to hear the roar of the sea, and to dash into the 
rollers. On the banks of the Shiré he broods for a moment over 
the departed hopes of the Zambesi expedition ; but feels sure, he 
says, that ‘it will all come right some day, though I may not live 
to participate in the joy, or even to see the beginning of better 
times’ (p. 92)... In this part of the journey we need not follow 
him closely, nor during the long months consumed in the journey 
to the south end of Lake Tanganyika. He seems here to be in 
a familiar country, and it is only the old, old story of African 
travel, lazy carriers, false guides, faithless servants, lying natives, 
jungle and thorns and flooded lands. On the way the Johanna 
men deserted, and brought back the story of his death which ex- 
cited so much anxiety at the time. The end of the year found 
him in a beautiful country, whose rich luxuriance, he says, ‘it is 
impossible to describe, but running to waste through the slave- 
trade and internal wars. It -was Livjngstone’s custom, on his 
birth-day and at the beginning of each new year, to- minute in 
his private diary some short prayer, and here is the one that marks 
the close of 1866:—‘It has not been so fruitful or useful as I 
intended ; will try to do better in 1867; and to be better, more 
gentle and loving. . . May He who was full of grace and 
truth impress His character upon mine—grace—eagerness to show 
favor —truthfulness, sincerity for His mercy’s sake’ (p. 142). 
The new year opened with a sore trial to fortitude and faith : 
two of his men deserted with the medicine-chest. A similar 
misfortune had befallen Bishop Mackenzie, and Livingstone 
realized the full extent of his loss. ‘TI feel as if I had received 
sentence of death. . . It is hard to say from the heart, Thy 
will be done; but I shall try.’ The doubt, however, is but for 
a moment. ‘Everything of this kind happens by the permis- 
sion of One who watches over us with most tender care ; and this 
may turn out for the best, by taking away a source of suspicion 


1 By recent English papers, we learn that the Nyassa or Shiré mission is to 
- be re-established. 
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among the more superstitious, charm-dreading people farther 
north’ (p. 149). Undoubtedly, as we read the journal, the con- 
viction is forced upon us, that this loss was indeed his death- 
blow. His iron constitution withstood, for years, the fearful 
strain upon it; but month by month we may trace its breaking 
up, as with indomitable energy the traveller pressed on, refusing 
to yield so long as his failing limbs would drag him on. It was 
not long before he felt the want of medicine. One month after 
the loss he was attacked with a rheumatic fever, which, un- 
opposed by drugs, hung on obstinately. Every step jarred in the 
chest and he grew very weak; there was a constant singing in 
his ears, and he could scarcely hear the loud tick of the chro- 
nometers: he who always kept at the head of the column now 
had to lag behind, and he could not walk without tottering, when, 
in April, 1867, he reached the shores of Lake Tanganyika, 
thankful for past mercies, and with resolution unshaken: ‘ the 
Highest’, he says, ‘will lead me farther’. His illness now be- 
came more serious, and he had two attacks of insensibility ; but 
there is hardly a break in the diary. 

He remained here for over three months; ascertained Lake 
Liemba to be only the southern part of Tanganyika, and jotted 
down much valuable information. At last, in company with some 
Arab traders, he started on a trip to the west, in order to explore 
some lakes reported to lie in that direction, reaching Lake,Moero, 
Nov. 8th, 1867. Although assured that it was as large as Tangan- 
yika, he found it only a goodly piece of water, ten or twelve miles 
broad, and flanked on the east and west by ranges of lofty tree- 
covered mountains, Near its lower end was an African poten- 
tate called Casembe (the name is a title, and equivalent to kaiser 
or general), whom he visited, and with whom, much against his 
will, he made a prolonged stay. The population of Casembe’s 
capital he estimated at under 1000 souls; the chief received him 
in state, seated before his tent on a square seat placed’ on lion and 
leopard skins. He was clothed in a blue and white Manchester 
print, edged with red baize; arms, legs, and head were covered 
with bead-work, and a crown of yellow feathers surmounted his 
cap. Casembe had ‘an ungainly look, and an awkward squint 
in his eye’, but was not such a bad fellow after all. His prede- 
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cessors had been visited by the Portuguese, who brought 
back marvellous stories of ‘Casembe’ having 20,000. trained 
soldiers, watering the streets of his city, and sacrificing twenty 
human victims a day. Livingstone found the present bearer of 
the title miserably poor, could hear nothing of human sacrifices, 
and doubted if he could bring 1000 stragglers into the field. 

Many vexatious delays occurred to detain him in the vicinity 
of Casembe’s; and the year 1867 passed away, leaving him with 
his constitution impaired by sickness and want of medicine, 
‘If I am to die this year’, he writes on New Year’s day, 1868, 
‘O Lord, prepare me for it’. His time, however, was not 
wasted — when did he ever waste it? He amassed a rich store 
of information about the surrounding country, and made a care- 
ful examination of Lake Moero, whose name suggested to him a 
strange theory, which will be alluded to further on. The point 
of most interest with regard to this sheet of water is, that it 
forms one of a chain of lakes connected by a river some five 
hundred miles in length. This great river, whose name appears 
constantly throughout the journals, is said to rise in the tableland 
south of Tanganyika as the Chambezi; thence it runs west to 
Lake Bangweolo; leaves this lake in a northerly course as the 
Luapula, and flows into Lake Moero. It thence emerges as the 
Lualaba (east branch), named by Livingstone, Webb’s River, and, 
with many windings, expanding on its way into Lake Kamalondo, 
flows north and west. About 3° S. it meets the Lomané or 
Lualaba (west branch), called by Livingstone, Young’s River, 
which itself emerges from another vast lake, Chibungo (Lincoln). 
This great lacustrine river Livingstone supposed to be the Nile 
(though at times he doubts if it be not the Congo), and in its 
discovery he believed he had confirmed the story told to Hero- 
dotus, by the priests of Minerva, of the four fountains of 
Ethiopia. Until further exploration has been made, this theory 
may be left undiscussed; but with the Lualaba, whether it be 
Nile or Congo, the name of Livingstone will ever be insepa- 
rably linked. 

While at Casembe’s, he also heard of underground houses in 
the Rua country, beyond the Lualaba (east), which were said to 
be very extensive, ranging along mountain-sides for twenty miles. 
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In some cases the doorways are level with the country adjacent ; 
in others, ladders are used to climb up to them. Inside they are 
said to be very large, and, so say the natives, are the work, not of 
men, but of God. Livingstone thinks they must have been dug 
out by some earlier race. He hoped to visit them, but was un- 
able to do so. 

At length, after exasperating delays, he lelt Casembe’s, June 
11, 1868, and on July 18th reached the shores of Lake Bangwe- 
olo, destined to be the future scene of his death. On his way, he 
passed six slaves singing away as if they did not feel the weight 
or degradation of the slave-sticks. On asking the cause of their 
mirth, they told him they rejoiced at the prospect ‘of coming 
back after death and haunting and killing those who had sold 
them’ (p. 245). The terrible state of mind, which found a 
ghastly satisfaction in the contemplation of such a life beyond the 
grave, greatly affected Livingstone; and, as Mr. Waller remarks, 
he makes many allusions to the incident in private letters written 
at the time. 

He was prevented from thoroughly exploring Bangweolo ; but 
he found it to be an inland sea 150 miles long by 80 broad ; its 
bottom was of fine white sand; the water, unlike the blue of 
Lake Nyassa, was a deep sea-green ; crowds of canoes were seen 
on its surface, and the four large islands it contained by no means 
’ dwarfed its size. He hoped at this time to make the circuit of 
the shore, and see if any considerable stream emptied into it, its 
outlet was undoubtedly the Luapula — but the season was unpro- 
pitious ; his Arab companions had got into war with the natives, 
and on December 11th he had to start back for Ujiji. It wasa 
terrible march through rain and jungle; and on the 7th of 
January he was attacked with pneumonia of the right lung, 
was unable to walk, and coughed day and night. ‘Ideas flow 
through the mind with great rapidity and vividness in groups of 
twos and threes; if I look at any piece of wood, the bark seems 
covered with figures, and faces of men... . . I saw myself lying 
dead in the way to Ujjiji, and all the letters I expected there use- 
less. When I think of my children and friends, the lines ring 
through my head perpetually — 
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“T shall look into your faces, 
And listen to what you sy, 
And be often very near you 
When you think me far away.” ’—(p. 285.) 


In this state he reached the great Arab settlement of Ujjiji, to find 
that his supplies had been made away with in all directions. 
Three years had now elapsed; he had explored a vast tract of 
country, had mapped out two great lakes and rivers innumerable ; 
he was sick and emaciated; most of his goods lost; but his in- 
domitable spirit did not quail ; he must visit the Manyuema; he 
must find if the Lualaba be the Nile ; he must open the country 
to the civilized world ; he dared not return for fear lest he might. 
not easily get back again to where he now was. No change of 
purpose was allowed to grow out of illness and disappointment. 
He wrote many letters home, and, having perfected his plans for 
future action, started from Ujjiji, July 10th, 1869. ‘ May the 
Highest direct me, so that I may creditably finish the work I 
have undertaken’. Lest the solving of the Nile problem be 
deemed a paltry object for the waste of so much energy, and the 
sacrifice of so valuable a life, it must be again recalled to mind 
that Livingstone regarded himself the pioneer of that commerce 
which alone could put a stop to the slave-trade, and introduce 
into Africa the peassings of civilization; and, as we shall see 
further on, he had a ‘ waking dream’ that his discoveries would 
tend to confirm the authenticity of the Scriptures. 

His new route led direct into the heart of the Manyuema 
country. This region, hitherto unknown to us, and even un- 
visited by the Arab traders, lies west of Tanganyika, and borders 
on the Lualaba. Again was Livingstone in the company of 
Arab traders, and most bitterly in the end did the yoke of com- 
panionship gall him: Although he had many terrible hardships 
yet before him, his constitution was already shattered. On Aug. 
16th, 1869, he writes: ‘ Any ascent, tho’ gentle, makes me blow 
since the attack of pneumonia; if it is inclined to an angle of 
45°, a hundred or a hundred and fifty yards makes me stop to 
pant in distress.’ 

Among the Manyuema, Livingstone remained two years. Both 
‘the face of the country and the people differ from other regions 
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lying nearer the east coast. It appears that the Arabs had an ink- 
ling of the vast quantities of ivory which might be procured there, 
and Livingstone went into the new field with the foremost otf these 
hordes of Ujijian traders, who in all probability will eventually 
destroy tribe after tribe by slave-trading and pillage, as they have 
done in so many other regions. The country is described as sur- 
passingly~ beautiful, broken by frequent ranges of mountains, 
and well wooded. Palms crown the summits of the hills, and 
the forests, usually about five miles broad, between groups of 
villages, are indescribably luxuriant. The villages, surmounted 
by gigantic trees, are very pretty, and are generally perched on 
the hill-sides for the sake of quick drainage. The streets run. 
east and west, in order that the blazing sun may lick up the 
moisture. The dwellings are clean and comfortable; before the 
advent of the Arabs, bugs were unknown. There is a little 
veranda in front of each door, where at dawn the family gathers 
to inhale the delicious air and talk over their little domestic 
affairs. Livingstone describes the scene with animation: the 
crowing cocks, the goats and kids, and the children, who have a 
peculiar fashion of creeping on one foot and one knee, instead of 
using both knees as others do—it seems like an Ethiopian 
Arcadia. The soil is clayey and excessively fertile, and the 
people, although isolated by old feuds, cultivate largely. There 
is, however, no political adhesion. Each petty chief is inde- 
pendent and jealous, and peace seems unknown. The men of one 
village always refused to accompany the traveller to the next. 
‘They were at war and afraid of being killed’. Women, how- 
ever, coming to and from the great markets, which they hold 
every few days, are never molested, even when two districts are 
engaged in actual hostilities; nor has any one of them ever been 
known to be plundered by the men. Schweinfurth has shown 
us that cannibals are not ‘all bad’; but these Manyuema men 
seem a strange compound. Despite the above chivalric trait, 
and their Arcadian manners, even Livingstone, the ardent lover 
of the African, is constrained to call them ‘ the most callous, cold- 
blooded savages [he] ever knew’. 
Here we may make a brief digression, to call attention to a 

fact which constantly strikes the reader in Dr. Livingstone’s” 
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accounts of his journeys. Although perpetually in the midst of 
wars and tumults, he pursues the even tenor of his way unmo- 
lested by actual hostilities. He gives us the secret on page 338 : 
‘An Arab said to me, “If a man goes with a good-natured, civil 
tongue, he may pass through the worst people in Africa un- 
harmed.” This is true, but time is also required ; one must not run 
through a country, but give the people time to get acquainted with 
you and let their first fears subside’, To which it may be added, 

that his knowledge of the language and of the African character 
was of great assistance to him. He was always just in his deal- 
ings; scrupuleus in paying for services rendered. In conse- 
quence, not only was he unattacked, but even gained from the 
Manyuema the sobriquet of ‘the good one’. It was quite common 
he says, for old men to come forward to meet him as he drew 
near a village, and make him some small present, crying out — 
‘ Bolongo !’ (friendship). 

The Manyuema have some customs which remind one of an 
exaggerated Donnybrook fair. ‘One puts a scarlet feather from 
a peacock’s tail on the ground, and challenges those near to stick 
it in the hair; he who does so must kill a man or a woman’. 
Another custom is, that no one dare wear the skin of the musk- 
cat unless he has murdered some one. Cold-blooded murders are 
fearfully common. These negroes are not ugly like those of the 
west coast ; many of them have finely-formed heads. The men 
are usually strapping, handsome fellows, and many of the women 
very pretty— hands, feet, limbs, and forms — perfect in shape, 


and light brown in color. ‘The villagers he found, in general, ~ 


civil; but all talked and gazed like noisy children, having never 
seen strangers before. They were not a liberal people, and, 
though they often gave him bananas without asking for reward, 
he thinks it was frequently from fear. Although untruthful, 
they were not dishonest, and he never lost anything by them. 
They are great iron-workers; iron bracelets being a frequent 
medium of exchange, and the metal remarkably pure. Where 
he made his longest stay, markets were held every three days, 
some of the visitors coming from villages twenty-five ‘ miles 
away. Numbers inspired confidence, and they enforced just 
dealings. 
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After being for some time in doubt, he was at last convinced 
that cannibalism prevailed. ‘A man in the market had ten 
human jaw-bones hung by a string over his shoulder. He pro- 
fessed to have killed and eaten them.° When I expressed dis- | 
gust, he and others laughed’ (p. 378). For this custom he is 1 
unable to account. It is not a part of any religious or super- 
stitious ceremony; nor does it owe its origin to the want of 
animal food, as was said to be the case with the New Zealanders. 
The only assignable cause seems to be a depraved appetite, giving | 
an extraordinary craving for meat that is called ‘high’. They 
are said to bury a dead body for a couple of days in the forest, 
and, in that time, owing to the climate, it becomes putrid enough 
for the strongest stomach. They probably acquired the habit 
from eating the soko, a sort of cousin-german of the gorilla, 
whom Livingstone describes as a ‘ bandy-legged, pot-bellied, low- 
looking villain, without a trait of the gentleman about him’. 

Our space will allow us to give but a brief itinerary of the 
two years spent in this district. His headquarters were first 
established at Bambarré, a large village situated south of Luamo 
and east of the Lualaba, where he remained till November Ist, 
1869, when, feeling rested, he started westward for the great 
river, hoping there to procure canoes and make a thorough ex- 
ploration of it. Unable to penetrate in this direction, he turned 
north, and the end of the year found him moving through a 
gently undulating country, green with exuberant vegetation. Here, 
for the first time, we begin to meet with indications of a desire 
to hasten while strength lasts. ‘May the Almighty help me to 
finish the work I have on hand, before the end of the year’, is 
the prayer with which he welcomes the New Year (1870). 
Winter-quarters, rendered necessary by the rains, were established 
at a place called Mamohéla, where he remained till June 26th. 
Once more he tried to reach the Lualaba, both toward the north 
and the west (the river made a great bend in this vicinity), but, 
baffled by the difficulties in his way, and sorely troubled by the 
demoralized state of his men, over whom the Arabs had an evil 
influence, he ‘was forced to fall back on Bambarré (July 20th). 
There he was laid up with irritable eating-ulcers, which pre- 
vented him from putting his foot to the ground, and deprived 
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him of sleep. While thus delayed, he. bargained with an Arab 
trader to accompany him across the river, to the Lomané or west 
branch, which he wanted to ascend to Lake Lincoln (Chibungo). 
His enforced inactivity was the more trying as he realized more and 
more the need of haste. The effects of the terrible illnesses of the 
past two years were now felt. The severe pneumonia, the choleraic 
complaint, and the irritable ulcers on his feet, ‘warn me’, he 
_ writes, ‘to retire while life lasts’. But he felt as one called of 
the Lord to an appointed task, and could not retire till his work 
was done. ‘In this journey I have endeavored to follow with 
unswerving fidelity the line of duty. My course has been an 
even one, turning neither to the right hand nor to the left, though 
my route has been tortuous enough. All the hardship and 
hunger and toil were met with a full conviction that I was right 
in: persevering to make a complete work of the exploration of 
the sources of the Nile. Mine has been a calm, hopeful en- 
deavor to do the work which has been given me to do, whether 
I succeed or whether I fail. The prospect of death, in pursuing 
what I know to be right, did not make me veer to one side or 
the other. I had a strong presentiment during the first three 
years that I should never live through the enterprise ; but it 
weakened as I came near the end of the journey, and an eager 
desire to discover any evidence of the great Moses having visited 
these parts bound me— spell-bound me, I may say’ (p. 357). 
The last allusion is what he calls his ‘waking dream’, that the 
legendary tales about Moses coming up into Ethiopia with Merr, 
his foster-mother, and founding a city which he called in her 
honor Meroe, may have a substratum of fact. He hoped to dis- 
cover some monumental relics of Meroe; perhaps in the under- 
ground city of which he heard while at Lake Moero. ‘If any- 
thing confirmatory of Sacred History does remain, I pray to be 
guided thereto. If the sacred chronology would thereby be con- 
firmed, I would not grudge the toil and hardship and hunger I 
have endured’ (p. 329). 

After being confined to his hut for 80 days, he was at last 
(October 10, 1870,) able to come out; but was still prevented 
from making any advance, by the non-arrival of a caravan from 
Ujiji with goods, letters, and reinforcements. This delay he 
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calls the ‘ sorest he ever had’; he groans, and is in bitterness of 
spirit, (we find traces of his feelings in his occasional caustic re- 
marks on ‘ theoretical discoveries’); but he looks above for help 
and guidance, and feels that his prayer is heard: —‘ perhaps’, 
says he, ‘it is all for the best’. While here, he records the sad- 
dest fact in the annals of African travel. He encounters a 
strange disease, which seems really to be ‘ broken-heartedness’ ; 
it attacks only free men who have been made slaves. An Arab 
made a raid on the Rua country and took a large number; they 
endured their chains until they saw the broad stream of the Lua- 
laba roll between them and their free homes; then. they lost 
heart, and many of them died three days after crossing. They 
ascribed their only pain to the heart, and pleced the hand cor- 
rectly on the place. The slavers expressed great surprise at the 
deaths, as they had plenty to eat, and nothing to do but to march 
in the slave-sticks, and showed no signs of disease. As this com- 
plaint attacked only the free men, never those who had been 
slaves before, it seems really broken-heart of which they died. 
Children for a time would keep up with the slave-train with 
wonderful endurance; but it happened sometimes that the 
sound of dancing and the merry tinkle of the small drums would 
fall on their ears, in passing near a village ; then the memory of 
home and happy days proved too much for them ; they cried and 
sobbed, ‘ broken-heart’ came on, and they rapidly sank (p. 353). 
Fresh from recording this sad history; believing that the estab- 
lishment of a legitimate commerce was the only means of putting 
an end to the slave-traffic ; feeling that he was himself the pioneer 
who was opening the portals of that unknown region to the 
honest trader and the Christian missionary, we can understand 
the prayer with which he opens the New Year (1871): ‘O 
Father! help me to finish this work to Thy honor’. 

At last he received a reinforcement of ten men; they were 
Banian slaves from Zanzibar, and turned out to be a worthless 
set. Again he started for the west, while in every direction the 
Arab traders were rapidly turning the country into a very hell on 
earth. ‘Six villages in flames; ... I am heart-sore and sick 
of human. blood’, he writes early in March. Success this time 
crowned his efforts, and on the 29th he reached the banks of the 
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Lualaba at a place called Nyafigwe, where he remained till July 
20th. He found it narrower than it was farther up, but still a 
mighty river, at least 3000 yards wide, and always deep; it can- 
not be waded at any place, nor during any season. It contained 
many large islands, and at these was said to be 2000 yards wide ; 
the banks and shores are steep, and it flows northward with a 
current of two miles an hour. (On the geographical problem 
presented by this new river we need not speculate; Lieut. 
Cameron’s expedition will soon solve the question for us.) 

At Nyafigwe he remained four months, endeavoring to procure 
canoes, but without success. Meanwhile the slave-hunters were 
at work ; day by day new villages were burned, new slaves taken. 
In vain did Livingstone try to move; his Banians were mutin- 
ous; and he was bargaining with Dugumbé, one of the more re- 
spectable Arab traders, for the loan of some men, to go beyond 
Lualaba, when his explorations in this quarter suddenly ended in 
bloodshed and horror. 

The market-days, as we have said, particularly struck him, and 
he gives a most interesting picture of those held at Nyafigwe. 
‘It is a busy scene; every one is in dead earnest ; little time is 
lost in friendly greetings; vendors of fish run about with pots- 
herds full of snails and small fishes, or other relishes, to exchange 
for cassava roots, potatoes, bananas, &c. Cocks crow briskly, 
even when*slung over the shoulder with the heads hanging down, 
and pigs squeal. Iron knobs, drawn out at each end to show the 
fineness of the metal, are exchanged for cloth of the maubé palm. 
They deal fairly, and when differences arise, appeal to each other ; 
and seem to have a strong sense of natural justice. ... The 
men flaunt about in gaudy-colored lambas of many-folded kilts ; 
the women work hardest ; little girls run about selling cups of 
water for a few small fishes; it is an amusing scene’ (p. 377). 
On July 15, 1871, a hot sultry day, about 1500 people were 
gathered in the market, when an Arab got into a squabble with 
a woman about a fowl and shot her. As if this had been a pre- 
concerted signal, volley after volley was poured into the helpless 
throng ; they were shot down in the market, in the canoes, and 
while endeavoring to swim across the river. Seventeen villages 
were soon afterwards wraptin flames. The killed were estimated 
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by the Arabs at near 600, almost all women. The only pretext 
for the slaughter seems to have been a desire to impress the 
natives with their prowess. 

Livingstone’s first impulse was to pistol the murderers, but 
such a course was hopeless. His flag was brought out and pro- 
tected some few, who fled to his side, but never did he feel so 
helpless and miserable ; it gave him the impression of ‘ being in 
hell’. ‘As I write’, says he, ‘I hear the loud wail on the left 
bank over those there slain, ignorant of their many friends 
now in the depths of Lualaba, Oh! let Thy kingdom come’. 
This ended his westward explorations ; the Banian slaves would 
not go forward, and he ‘could not travel with blood-hounds’. 
After all his toil and patience he must now turn back, when so 
near the goal, and retrace his steps to Ujiji, to look for more men ; 
a weary march for a sick and disappointed man. But his spirit 
does not despond; he relies on the hand of the Almighty — 
‘with help from above I shall yet go through Rua, and see the 
four ancient fountains’. The bloodshed filled him with unspeak- 
able horror ; it brought severe headache and actual physical sick- 
ness ; the Manyuema chiefs begged him to remain, but he could 
not stay in agony. 

The path back was a dangerous one, for news of the mass- 
acre had spread far and wide. Fortunately, the people knew he 
was innocent of the crime, and he was generally called among 
them ‘ “the good one”; although the anthropologists think that to 
be spoken of as wicked is better. [He probably alludes here to 
Burton, who, when in Africa, rejoiced in the sobriquet of ‘the 
evil master’.] If the Most High does not impart of his good- 
ness to me I shall never be good; if he does not put of his 
comeliness on me, I shall never be comely in soul, but like these 
Arabs, in whom Satan has full sway’ (p. 390). On one occa- 
sion, however, he was mistaken for an Arab; his party was 
attacked, two men were killed, and three times in one day did he 
narrowly escape death. His strength broke down under the 
hardships of the journey and an attack of dysentery; he could 
barely stagger along, and felt as if dying on his feet; every step 
was in pain, appetite failed, while his mind, sorely depressed, 
reacted on the body. The account of his lonely march would be 
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too painful were it not for the abiding trust that it constantly 
discloses. In sickness, pain, and peril, his spirit cries out in the 
words of the Psalmist, ‘The Lord is good, a stronghold in the 
day of trouble, and he knows them that trust in him’. On 
October 3d, 1871, we find this entry —‘ Read whole Bible 
through four times while in Manyuema country ’. 

At last (October 23d, 1871) he reached Ujiji,to find that his 
rascally Arab agent had ‘divined on the Koran’ that he was 
dead, and had sold off all his goods. It seemed now as if he must 
sit down to wait in beggary. ‘I felt like the man that went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among thieves’; but the 
Good Samaritan was at hand; on October 24th, Mr. Stanley, 
with the American flag flying at the head of his little caravan, 
made his appearance. 

With their explorations of Tanganyika, and unsuccessful 
attempt to find its outlet, we need not delay. On March 14th, 
1872, they parted at Unyanyembé; the younger man, flushed with 
success, to come back to civilization and tell the story of his 
romantic achievement; the elder, to plunge again into the vast 
unknown regions which surrounded him, and carry out to the 
end that work to which he felt God had called him. We all re- 
member, when Stanley returned alone, the feeling of vexation 
that was prevalent at Livingtone’s refusal te accompany him ; 
sympathy seemed to have been wasted on one who appeared to 
- be having such a pleasant time in Africa that he was loath to 
leave it; it was suggested that he rather enjoyed squatting in a 
negro village, drinking pombé with the sable belles, whose charms 
he described with so much animation. These journals, especially 
that of his last journey, tell a different story. Truthfully does 
he write: ‘It is not all play, this African exploration’. 

Stanley urged him to come back to England, recruit his strength, 
and then return to finish his task ; but his judgment said thatall 
his friends would wish him to make a complete work of it. 
His daughter had written to him that, much though she wished 
him to come home, she would rather he finished his work to his 
‘own satisfaction, than return merely to gratify her. ‘ Rightly 
and nobly said, my darling Nannie’, he writes; ‘ vanity whispers 
pretty loudly : “she is a chip of the old block.” My blessing 
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on her and all the rest’ (p. 410). He therefore decided to re- 
main, and make a sweep around the south ends of Lakes Tan- 
ganyika and Bangweolo, which should forever settle the question, 
whether there were any other Nile sources coming up from the 
south ; thence he would push westward for the ancient fountains 
of Herodotus, and the underground habitations, where he hoped to 
follow in the footsteps of Moses. ‘May the good Lord of all 
help me to show myself one of His stout-hearted servants, an 
honor to my children, and perhaps to my country and race’ (p. 
411). A few days after, on his birthday, (March 19, 1872), he 
writes: ‘My Jesus, my king, my life, my soul, I again dedicate 
my whole self to Thee. Accept me, and grant, O gracious 
Father! that ere this year is gone I may finish my task. In Thy 
name I ask it. Amen; so let it be— Davin Livingstone.’ 

It is noticeable, that after the departure of Stanley, the records 
of these communings with the Deity become more numerous. 
There seems to have been a realization of his weakened state, a 
feeling that the end was not far off; the recent companionship of 
the American, too, we can well imagine doubled the sense of 
loneliness after his departure, and entries like the last, and this 
one, are frequent :— | 

‘May 13th.—He will keep His word, the gracious One, full of 
grace and truth ; no doubt of it. Hesaid, “ Him that cometh to 
me, I will in nowise cast out”; and “ whatsoever ye shall ask 
in my name, I will give it”. He will keep His word; then I can 
come and humbly present my petition, and it will be all right. 
Doubt is here inadmissible, surely (p. 423). 

Wearisome was the waiting at Unyanyembé, though Stanley 
was as expeditious as possible. During the six months that thus 
passed away, the journals are filled with observations on the 
geology and climate of the countries he had explored ; the man- 
ners of the people; the habits of birds and beasts; practical 
hints for the missionaries who were to follow in his steps ; plans 
for the approaching journey, which he had expected would last 
till 1874 ; interspersed with short prayers and religious reflections. 
At last, on August 23d, 1872, he set forth on his last journey. 

Mr. William Cullen Bryant, in a recent poem [in Atlantic 
Monthly, Feb., 1875], by a happy parable of two travellers, ad- 
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mirably contrasts the practical working of the creeds of the Chris- 
tian and the Materialist. Two of the stanzas seem peculiarly 
applicable to Livingstone :— 

‘And one-there was, whose journey lay 

Into the slowly gathering night ; 


With steady step he went his way 
O’er shadowy vale and gleaming height. 


‘I marked his firm though weary tread, 
The lifted eye and brow serene, 

And saw no shade of doubt or dread 
Pass o’er that traveller’s placid mien.’ 

The first significant entry is under date of September 19th, ‘ ill 
with bowels’; his old enemy, the African dysentery, was upon 
him, and frenn that day his men say there were few periods of 
even comparative health. Reaching Lake Tanganyika, he skirted 
its eastern shore, and then struck out west and south for Bangwe- 
olo. Christmas day found him entering a region of dismal 
swamps, (called ‘sponges’), and from this point his journey was 
one continual plunge in and out of morass and through rivers, 
which were only distinguishable from the surrounding waters by 
their deep currents and the necessity of using canoes. To a man 
reduced in strength and chronically affected with dysenteric 
symptoms, ever likely to be aggravated by exposure, the effect 
may be imagined. He was unable himself to ford the deeper 
currents, and frequently had to be carried on the men’s shoulders. 
On February 14, 1873, he writes that the trip cost him untold 
toil and pain and travail —‘ it has made my hair all gray’; but 
sickness and pain and disappointment could not subdue his iron 
spirit ; on March 25th he writes : —‘ Nothing earthly will make 
me give up my work in despair ; I encourage myself in the Lord 
my God, and go forward’ (p. 498). ‘ April 10th.—TI am pale, 
bloodless, and.weak from bleeding profusely ever since 31st 
March ; an artery gives off a copious stream and takes away my 
wength. Oh! how I long to be permitted by the Over Power 
to finish my work’. Let us haste to draw the curtain. Shorter 
and shorter grew the entries in the journal; weaker and weaker 
grew the hand that wrote them. From April 23d to the 26th 
there is no entry save the date; and on the 27th we have the 
last words that David Livingstone ever wrote (reproduced in fac- 
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simile in the book before us)— ‘ knocked up quite, and remain ; 
recover,— sent to buy milch goats. We are on the banks of the 
Molilamo’. On the 29th, he was placed in a hut in Chitamba’s 
village, on the south shore of Bangweolo. The hours of the 30th 
stole on till nightfall. The men silently took to their huts, 
while others whose duty it was to watch sat around the fires, all 
feeling that the end could not be far off. About 11 P.M. he sent 
for Susi, and after some questions, asked :—‘ How many days is 
it to the Luapula?’ ‘It is three days, I think, master’. A few 
seconds after, as if in great pain, he half-sighed, half-said —‘ Oh 
dear! oh dear!’ and then dozed off again. About an hour later 
Susi again went to him, poured a little water into a cup, and 
placed it by him. Livingstone said in a low, feeble voice, ‘ All 
right, you can go out now’. ‘These were the last words he was 
ever heard to speak. 

About 4 a. M. the men entered the hut. A candle, stuck by 
its own wax to the top of the box, shed a light sufficient for them 
to see his form. Dr. Livingstone was kneeling by the side of his 
bed, his body stretched forward, his head buried in his hands 
upon the pillow. Fora minute they watched him ; he did not 
stir, and there was no sign of breathing; then one of them, 
Matthew, advanced softly to him and placed his hands to his 
cheeks. It was sufficient ; life had been extinct some time, and 
the body was almost cold; Livingstone was dead. 

Then followed an act which, more than anything recorded in the 
journals, shows the wonderful influence that Livingstone had 
over his followers. The African has a superstitious horror of the 
dead, compared with which the sailor’s repugnance to a corpse is 
as nothing ; but these faithful servants unanimously resolved that 
the body must be borne to Zanzibar. The heart and viscera were 
removed, the body salted and packed like a bale of goods; Chuma 
and Susi, being the oldest travellers, were elected to the com- 
mand, and the remains of their dead leader were carried for hun- 
dreds of miles through the heart of Africa, till they met the 
East Coast Search expedition. Chuma and Susi accompanied 
them to England, and saw them honored with a last resting 
place in Westminster Abbey. Over his grave are carved the 
words he wrote at Unyanyembé, May Ist, 1872, exactly one year 
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before his death, when commenting on the slave-traffic :—‘ All 
I can add in my loneliness is, may Heaven’s rich blessing come 
down on every one, American, English, or Turk, who will help to 
heal this open sore of the world’. 

Thus ended the work of Dayid Livingstone. He has been 
aptly styled the Shakspeare of African travel. Others have 
journeyed there, others have died there; he lived there. Great 
though his services have been in the cause of geographical 
exploration, they are probably surpassed by the impulse his life- 
work has given to others. Whether the beautiful land he dis- 
covered will ever become what he fondly hoped it would,:is in 
the hand of the Almighty ; but if it ever is what it was of old, 
when Zerah and Tirhaka flourished and were great, it will owe 
its elevation to David Livingstone, more than to any other one 
man who has ever lived. 

His aims were by no means confined to the narrrow ambition of 
the explorer; they were high and holy, and, in the performance 
of his life-long task, he felt himself encouraged and sustained by 
the hand of God; while to all who read the book, there is 
apparent a moral grandeur about the man entirely irrespective of 
his ends. From the perusal of the record of this sincere Chris- 
tian life, none can rise without feeling strengthened in his faith. 
Of the whole library of African travel, it is the book we least 
could spare. 





Art. X.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1.—NARRATIVE OF THE AWAKING IN EDINBURGH, UNDER Messrs. Moopy 

AND Sankey. London: James Nisbet &Co. 1875. 

We have read, with the greatest avidity, everything we have 
been able to lay our hands on respecting the wonderful move- 
ment under Mr. Moody, making in all some four and five volumes. 
We have, indeed, taken so deep an interest in the subject, that, 
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before we were aware of it, our notice of the above-named 
‘Narrative’ grew under hands, until it became sufficient to fill 
the whole sixteen pages reserved for notices of books. This 
would not do; and yet we had not given utterance to half the 
thoughts that were burning in our minds, with respect to the 
momentous movement in question, to the magnitude of its prob- 
able consequences, and to the great lessons it is so well calculated 
to impress on the minds and hearts of the Christian world. The 
notice is too long for our space, and too short for our desires. 
Hence we have been compelled to lay it aside, with the intention 
of expressing our views more fully, and inserting it as an article 
in the October number’ of our REvrEw. We shall only add, in 
conclusion, that our souls have been stirred to their very depths, 
by a full sympathy with the wonderful work of Moody and 
Sankey. ‘It is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes.’ 
2.—TuE Story oF A WONDERFUL LIFE: OR, PEN PICTURES OF THE Most 
INTERESTING INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY. ADAPTED TO 
THE TASTES AND WANTS OF YOUNG PEOPLE. By Daniel Wise, D. D. 


Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New York: Nelson & Philips. 
Pp. 318. 1874. 


This is the little work from which, in the preceding notice, we 
made several extracts. It is, indeed, most admirably ‘ adapted 
to the tastes and wants of young people’. Indeed, if we may 
judge from our own experience, it may be read with profit as well 
as pleasure by those who are already familiar with the larger 
lives of Wesley—such as those by Southey, Watson, Tyerman, 
and so forth. It should be in all our Sunday School libraries, 
and read by all our young people. It can hardly fail to make 
them wiser and better, and, at the same time, charm them with 
‘The Story of a Wonderful Life’. 

The author is Wise not in name only. He is not only wise 
in reality ; he is also an independent and courageous thinker. 
Hence, in spite of his well-grounded and enthusiastic admiration 
of Mr. Wesley, he is not afraid to acknowledge his faults. He 
always does this, however, with as great tenderness as freedom, 
and in a spirit as far removed from anything like insolence on 
the one hand, as from anything like servility on the other. A 
beautiful specimen of this, is seen in the following passage of 
‘ The Story’ :— 
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‘At this time Wesley belonged to a religious society which 
met in Fetter Lane, and was composed largely of Moravians. 
Its rules required that a member, before taking a journey, should 
consult his brethren. Accordingly, Wesley asked his band, Shall 
I go to Bristol? Unable to agree, after much disputation, they 
resorted to sortilege, or the lot. And the lot said, “Go.” 

‘ Before this, however, Wesley and his brother had tried to 
settle the question by appealing to the Oracles of God. Opening 
the Bible at random, they took the first text which met the eye, 
as God’s answer to their inquiry. In this case, through several 
trials, every text seemed adverse, and even threatening. And 
such was the faith of both brothers, at that time, in this method 
of ascertaining the Divine will, that, after the lot had been drawn 
and Wesley had determined to go, Charles felt “an unaccount- 
able fear that it would prove fatal to him,” and John himself 
left London feeling like a warrior departing to encounter the un- 
known dangers of the battle-field, with a presentiment of evil in 
his heart. 

‘This practice of seeking answers from God in chance texts of 
Holy Writ, was not peculiar to the Wesleys. Many good people 
have followed it in the past, and a few doit even now. It is not 
to be commended. There is no authority for it in the Scriptures. 
It smacks of superstition, and is quite as apt to mislead the in- 
quirer as to guide him aright. That Wesley resorted to it in the 
early part of his career, is no proof that it is right. Like his 
High Church notions and his false views of faith, this is a little 
spot upon his otherwise brilliant sun —a venial fault, which he 
threw off when he grew older, and stood forth in the full strength 
of his wonderful character.’ 

We cannot agree with Dr. Wise, however, that any of these 
things were ‘ little spots’. ‘His High Church notions and false 
views of faith’, (they always go together,) were, we cannot but 
believe, very large spots, which for some years sadly obscured 
the glory of ‘his sun’. But yet that sun, travailing in the 
greatness of its strength, finally threw off those-huge spots, and 
came forth in its full effulgence. It was only during the dark- 
ness of ‘his false views of faith’, that he resorted to the super- 
stitious practice of sortilege, or to the equally superstitious practice 
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of appealing to chance texts of Scripture for divine guidance. 
A correct and complete view of faith is, indeed, the best of all 
remedies for all sorts of superstitions, whether they afflict the 
victims of High Churchism, of Romanism, or of Infidelity. 


3.—THE TESTIMONY OF THE MOUNDS: CONSIDERED WITH ESPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE PRE-HISTORIC ACHAOLOGY OF KENTUCKY AND THE 
ADJOINING States. By Thos. E. Pickett. 


This well-written and handsomely printed pamphlet of forty- 
five large octavo pages is full of interest. It shows, very satis- 
factorily, that, long before America was discovered by Columbus, 
‘Kentucky and the adjoining States’ were occupied by a race of 
civilized men, who were called ‘ white’ by the Indians, and who 
had been utterly exterminated by the savage race of red men. 
This great catastrophe, so suggestive of melancholy reflections, is 
shown, partly by various Indian traditions, and partly by the 
discovery of human bones beneath the soil of the spots indicated 
by those traditions:as the battle-fields of the war between the two 
races, but principally by ‘the testimony of the mounds’ which 
are scattered over the regions referred to, and by the testimony of 
the mummies that have been found in various caves. We might 
easily adorn our pages with most interesting extracts from the 
brochure of Mr. Pickett; but, instead of this, we advise our 
readers to procure and devour the whole thing for themselves. 
They could hardly have a more delightful repast. We confine 
ourselves to a single extract, which is as follows : 

‘The pre-historic Kentuckian was familiar with a process of 
embalming. Of this there is incontestable proof. Disregarding 
all conjecture on the subject, we limit our remarks at present 
solely to a consideration of the fact. In the sketch of Edmon- 
son County, given in Collins’ “ History of Kentucky” (vol. 1.), 
there is a minute and accurate description of a mummy found in 
the Mammoth Cave in the year 1813. The body (says the writer) 
was in a state of perfect preservation and sitting erect; the arms 
folded and hands laid across the bosom; clad in a wrapping of 


dressed deer-skins ornamented with the imprints of vines and ° 


leaves, sketched with a substance perfectly white ; outside of the 
skins and enveloping the whole body, a large square sheet which 
was either woven or knit; the fabric was of the inner bark of a 
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tree, in its appearance and texture resembling the South Sea 
Island cloth or matting; the hair of the head was of a dark red 
color and out short; the teeth were white and perfect; the height 
of the figure was that of a very tall female, say five feet ten 
inches; the bones of the fore-arm from the elbow to the wrist- 
joint measured ten and one-half inches; the color of the skin 
was dark, not black; the flesh was hard and dry upon the bones; 
the moccasins of woven or knit bark denoted feet of small size ; 
in a knapsack, or reticule, of the woven or knit bark were seven 
splendid head-dresses made of the quills of large birds. The 
features were regular, and much resembled those of a tall, hand- 
some American woman. The forehead was high and the head 
well-formed. The body at the time it was discovered weighed 
but fourteen pounds, and was perfectly dry. In the year 1815 
a mummy from a cavern in the neighborhood of Glasgow was 
exhibited in the city of New York, and was described by the 
Hon. Samuel L. Mitchell in a letter to the American Antiquar- 
ian Society. Having characterized the embalmed body as a “ per- 
fect exsiccation” —a mere anatomy of osseous and cuticular tis- 
sue — he says: “ It was found enwrapped carefully in skins and 
cloths. The outer envelope of the body is a deer-skin. The 
next covering is a deer-skin, whose hair has been cut away by a 
sharp instrument. The next wrapper isof cloth, made of twine 
doubled and twisted, but the thread does not appear to have been 
formed by the wheel, or the web by the loom. The warp and 
filling seem to have been crossed and knotted, by an operation 
like that of the fabrics of the north-west coast of the Sandwich 
Islands. The innermost tegument is a mantle of cloth, like the 
preceding, but furnished with long brown feathers, arranged and 


fastened with great art, so as to be capable of guarding the liv- - 


ing wearer from wet and cold. The plumage is distinct and 
entire. The body is in a squatting posture, with the right arm 
inclining forward, and its hand encircling the right leg; the left 
_ arm hangs down, with its hand inclined partly under the seat. 
The individual, who was a male, did not probably exceed the 
age of fourteen’ at his death. There is a deep and extensive 
fracture of the skull, near the occiput, which probably killed 
him. The skin has sustained little injury; it is of a dusky 
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color; but the natural hue cannot be decided with exactness 
from its present appearance. The scalp, with small exceptions, 
is covered with sorrel or fox hair. The teeth are white and 
sound. The hands and feet, in their shrivelled state, are slender 
and delicate.” The description is interesting and suggestive, but, 
for the purposes of scientific investigation, not sufficiently full 
and precise. It does not vary materially, however, in its essen- 
tial features from descriptions of other mummies found in this 
State, nor of similar remains discovered near the Cumberland 


, river in Tennessee, in the caves near Durango, and in the huacas 


of Peru’. 

The fact that the hair of a mummy is red, is, in the opinion 
of our author, no evidence that this was its original color. 
‘Human remains from the sepulchres of Peru’, says he (p. 23) 
‘examined by Spaniards in 1790, “contained bodies in an entire 
condition, but withered and dry, and the hair of a red color”, 
and the results of a similar transmutation (according to a writer 
on Egyptian antiquities) ‘ have sometimes been observed in the 
appearance of the Egyptian mummies, the hair having been 
changed in color from black to red”.’ So, in like manner, the 
dark skin of the mummy is not inconsistent with the supposition 
that it was originally white, as the skin may have been darkened, 
or tanned, by the effects of time and other causes. ‘The collec- 
tive sense of Indian traditions, derived from distinct and inde- 
pendent sources’, is, that the civilized aborigines of Kentucky 
and the adjoining States were white. ‘There is no dissentient 
voice’ (p. 24). But, for the discussion of this point, we must refer 
the reader to Mr. Pickett’s pamphlet. The most interesting por- 
tions of this pamphlet are, however, those in which he treats of 
the knowledge of the arts and sciences possessed by the exterm- 
inated, civilized race. 
4.—TueE CoLLECTED WoRKS OF THE LATE Mito Manan, D.D. In three 

volumes. Edited, with a brief Memoir, by John Henry Hopkins, 
8.T.D. Vol. II. New York: Pott, Young & Co. Pp. 715. 1875. 

Long have we desired to lay our hands on this volume of the 
works of the late and deeply lamented Dr. Mahan. This desire 
sprang, in no small measure, from our personal attachment to 
the author, whom we had known during the last years of his 
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life. Though he was among the highest of High Churchmen, 
and we among the lowest of Low Churchmen; yet this differ- 
ence, great as it was, never for a moment disturbed our friendly 
relations. On the contrary, as we have repeatedly learned from 
his most intimate friends, he always did_ full justice to the in- 
tegrity of our motives, and far more than justice to our abilities 
and attainments. Instead of abusing us, as some others have 
done, for resigning the ministry of his own Church, he decidedly 
approved the act ; because he believed, and truly believed, that 
it was the legitimate result of the principles honestly maintained 
by us. Why should men quarrel, especially men professing to 
be Christian, like a parcel of angry fools, because they honestly 
differ in their religious views? Dr. Mahan was above such 
littleness. And we could not but admire and love in him, the 
truthfulness and courage, both in word and deed, which he was 
so ready to acknowledge and applaud in others, even when 
found in the ranks of his most determined theological opponents. 

But the reason why we have been so anxious to lay our hands 
on the volume before us, is because it treats of a subject which 
has possessed a transcendent interest for our minds, namely, the 
‘ Mystic Numbers of Scripture’. A subject most worthy, as it 
seems to us, of the devout study of menand angels. Why, then, 
has it been so sadly neglected ; and that, too, by learned commen- 
tators of the Holy Scriptures! ? Even writers on the Apocalypse 
of St. John,— such as Coles, Gardner, Kelley, and others,— have 
paid little or no attention to the’symbolism of numbers; just as 
if it formed no part of the science of interpretation. Indeed, 
the symbolism of numbers has, as yet, been examined and dis- 
cussed only in the most meagre, superficial, and imperfect 
manner. If any one will be at the pains to examine ‘Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary ’;or the ‘Symbol Dictionary’ by Wemyss, he will 
find that these learned works, even in regard to the meaning and 
use of the all-important numbers seven and twelve, go a very little 
way, if at all, beyond the bare references contained in Cruden’s 
Concordance. Very little is‘said, in these works, respecting the 
significancy of the numbers in question ; and even that little is re- 
piete with apparently crude, hastily formed, and erroneous notions. 
Dr. Wordsworth, in his ‘ Lectures on the Apocalypse’, devotes 
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nearly twenty pages (!) to a ‘ Digressionconcerning the meaning 
of Numbers in the Apocalypse’. But if his learned digression 
proves anything clearly, it is the very imperfect state of our 
theological literature on the subject of which it treats. We 
venture to predict, however, that the time is not distant when 
the symbolism of numbers will be so closely studied, so clearly 
understood, and so judiciously applied to the interpretation of 
the Scriptures, as to bring out in bold relief, the grand outlines, 
and the most striking features, of God’s providential government 
of the world, from its creation to its close. Dr. Mahan’s work 
is one of ‘the signs of the times’, on which this prediction is 
based. 

That some of his views are obnoxious to adverse criticism, is 
the necessary result of the fact, that he is the first real worker, 
who has delved in the rich, the inexhaustible mine of the ‘ Mys- 
tic Numbers of Scripture’. If real genius ever makes a book, it 
is because it must make it. This was the case with Dr. Mahan. 
His subject had taken such a hold upon his mind, that it would 
not let him go. The Editor of his Workssays: ‘ His wonderful 
discovery —for it deserves no less a name—of the system of 
Mystic Numbers that .pervades the whole text of Scripture, had 
seized upon him, body, mind, and soul, and would not let him 
go. From that time onward to the end of his life, it was the 
master of all his leisure, overflowing so constantly in his conver- 
sations with his friends, that some of them became uneasy lest 
his mind should lose its balance. * Little did they understand the 
the strength of that mind, or the way in which God deals with a 
man when giving him a special work todo. Without altering one 
iota of his individuality, the Great Idea seemed to take possession 
of the internal Citadel of Life ; and though never crowding out or 
displacing a single duty, yet absorbed all the r@&t of energy and 
thought for itself’. [Editor’s Preface, p. 155.] There can be 
no doubt, that such a man was a real worker. 

On the following page, the Editor continues : 

‘In April, 1866, in a hasty note to me, he said :—“ Since 
seeing you, I have fallen upon the richest placers, and have been 
picking out nuggets every day. Among other things, the first 
chapter of Genesis proves a perfect mine, shedding light upon all 
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the numbers . . . In renewing my labors, I find that I have 
missed the most striking things . . . The gleanings are more 


abundant than the vintage. I am going over the whole very 
carefully, and it will take time . . . Ifyou could come on, I would 
show you things which quite eclipse my earlier discoveries. ” 
This was written more than three years after his wrestling with 
the great idea began, and the freshness and power of its dominion 
over him were increasing rather than diminishing. He re-wrote 
nearly every part of “ Mystic Numbers” over and over again’ 
[p. 156]. 

The Preface concludes with these very strong words: ‘As 
the daily companion of Dr. Mahan for the twelve best years of 
our lives, his colleague in many literary labors, the sharer of his 
house and his table, I was intimately familiar with the whole 
development of this wonderful work on the Mystic Numbers of 
Scripture, from the first conception of the idea; and that which, 
in my hasty and shallow way, was only a passing suggestion, was 
more than once taken up by him, with masterly insight and 
patient toil, and was shown to lead to mines of new and brilliant 
discoveries. Not a page of the unfinished treatise can I look at 
that does not bring back to me his manner, his eye, his voice,— 
every charm that made his society so dear. But all this cannot 
prejudice me as to the value of any particular work of his. My 
father, the late Bishop of Vermont, often said, that this discovery 
of Dr. Mahan’s was the greatest that ever had been made of in- 
ternal proof of the Divine origin of the very text of the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures. If it were possible for me to frame 
stronger language than this, I; would gladly do so, in order to 
startle men’s minds into paying to this wonderful volume the at- 
tention which it deserves. In its pages, Mathematics the most 
exact, History the fhost extensive, Wit the most brilliant, Learn- 
ing the most profound, Theology the most Catholic and Ortho- 
dox, Sympathy the most tender and genial, Poetry and Imagi- 
nation the most exquisite, Genius the most subtle and’ daring, are 
all woven together into perfect unity for the unanswerable de- 
monstratoin that the Holy Scriptures are in very deed “ THE 
Worp or Gop”. 

This is very high praise— perhaps much too high. It .is 
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certainly the. praise of enthusiastic friends and admirers, who, 
with all their learning and genius, seem to have allowed their 
feelings to carry them beyond the bounds of moderation. But, 
whether this is really so or not, it is not our present purpose to 
inquire. Dr. Mahan has certainly shown, that there are more 
wonderful things in Scripture pertaining to its Sacred Numbers, 
than have hitherto been dreamed of in our philosophy. Honor, 
therefore, to the memory of the man. 

Dr. Mahan’s work on Mystic Numbers, was preceded by 
‘ Palmoni ; or, the Numbers of Seripture a Proof of Inspiration’ ; 
which is also contained in this second volume of his works. The 
motto to this work is very striking : —‘ He created Wisdom, and 
saw her, and numbered her, and poured her out upon His works. 
Why else is#He styled Patmont (Dan. viii. 13), which is ren- 
dered in the margin of our English Bibles, The Numberer of 
Secrets, or the Wonderful Number?’ Profoundly penetrated with 
the idea, that as God has been called the great Geometer of the 
universe, so he may also be called its great Arithmetician ; a char- 
acter which he everywhere sees impressed upon his Word, as well 
asupon his Work. Thesecond motto to PALMONI is taken from 
Wispom xi. 30; and reads as follows: ‘Thou hast ordered all 
things in measure, and number, and weight’. Now, if this be true 
in regard to all the works of God, even the most minute, as it is 
universally conceded to be, our author asks, why should it be 
thought incredible that it should also prove true in regard to all 
his words? To establish this analogy, or to show that, asto 
number, the word of God is in harmony with his work, is the 
object of Dr. Mahan’s herculean labors, both in his PatmMont 
and in his Mystic NUMBERS. 

According to Dr. Mahan, there are two distinct classes of num- 
bers, the knowledge of whose meaning and application appears to 
possess a very different value in the interpretation of Scripture. 
The first class is composed of the numbers which actually occur 
in Scripture — such as seven, twelve, and the like —and which con- 
stitute a very important portion of the symbolical language of 
revelation. This is the all-important branch of the subject upon 
which, even after the labors of Dr. Mahan, much light remains 
to be thrown, so as to illuminate more fully the meaning of the 
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Scriptures. Indeed, we do not see that a knowledge of this class 
of numbers, or symbols, has been very greatly advanced by his 
investigations ; which were directed chiefly to the second class of 
numbers. 

This consists of numbers, which do not appear on the face of 
the Scriptures at all, but are gathered from its names and phrases, 
by attaching to each letter, of which they are composed, its num- 
erical value in the Hebrew or Greek alphabet. We very much 
doubt the propriety, or wisdom, of such an apparently cabalistic 
mode of dealing with the Scriptures. But, in order that the 
reader may judge for himself, we proceed to lay before him one 
or two specimens of this mode of treatment, and the conclusions 
to which it leads. It will be impossible, however, to do justice 
to Dr. Mahan, or the subject, without making a lon extract, as 
a fair specimen of his method. 

‘In the case of Abraham’, says Dr. M., ‘the dates are much 
more precise, and it is easier to try the principle which is the ob- 
ject of our inquiry. I confess, however, that I almost shrink 
from giving all the facts which start out on the application of 
our tests. But we are engaged in an inquiry. The only honest 
course, therefore, is to follow whatever paths the course of the 
inquiry may open. before us. 

‘As Enoch is “the seventh” and Noah “ the eighth,” so 
Abram would seem to be “ the ninth” in the sacred series, both 
as the next type character after Noah, and as being the ninth in 
the succession from Arphaxad. Let us apply this number to his 
name and dates. 

‘His name Abram, “ father of Highness,” is 243, or 3 to the 
fifth power, or nine times nine times three. If we add five to 
this, the value of the letter inserted for his covenant name Abra- 
ham, we get 248, which is eight times thirty-one, the number of 
Deity. 

‘We observe, then, in his name a curious combination of three, 
the Trinity number, of nine, which’ (for reasons not necessary to 
mention) appears to be the number of “ paternity,” of five, the 
number of “ the Law,” and of eight, the Resurrection number. 
This I mention only in passing, the meaning which I suggest for 
these numbers:heing of a character to add to the significance of 
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the facts about to be elicited, but not in any way essential to that 
significance. 

‘To proceed with the simple facts: if we multiply three, which 
is the prime factor of the original name, by five, which was added 
for the covenant name, the product is fifteen, the number of cubits 
that the flood bore up the ark. 

‘ Now, the idea of the ark being started, every experiment is 
found to lead us in the same direction. Abraham’s great cycle, 
from Shem to the dispersion, appears from our table to be just 
six Abrahamic terms of 450 years each, or in all 2,700 years. 
Divide this by nine, and it gives us 300, the length of the ark, as 
a quotient. Divide the shorter term 450 by nine, and we have 
50, which is the breadth of the ark. Divide the same by three, 
the third fattor of his name, and we get 150, the nwmber of days 
the flood was wpon the earth. Divide this last by five, which is the 
numerical value of the letter added to make Abraham, his cove- 
nant name, and we get for a quotient 30, the height of the ark. 
Finally, the cubic measure of the ark is 450,000: namely, a day 
of Abraham multiplied by a thousand. Now, as the crisis of 
Abraham’s day is that judgment upon Sodom which we have 
before spoken of as the “ Baptism by Fire,” this persistent ref- 
erence in his name and numbers to the previous “ Baptism by 
Water,” and to the ark, the Church of God, tried both by fire 
and by water, and to the name of God whereby alone we must 
be saved, and to the Resurrection, by which (as S. Peter says) 
“baptism doth now save us ” —this constant, varied, and most 
emphatic allusion to one grand and pregnant idea, is certainly 
most remarkable. Were it our object to invent a formula which 
would express in numbers the idea of the “father of the faith- 
ful,” it would be hard to hit upon one more striking or more sig- 
nificant. When we come to the application of our fests, we shall 
find this result to be as beautiful as it now appears to be remark- 
able. 

‘In the meantime there is ‘another character as mysterious as 
Abraham, and historically the father and type of one of the 
greatest developments of Antichrist. It is Ishmael, the first 
born of Abram’s strength, but “the son of the bond-woman ; ” 
the offspring of Sarai’s impatience, the plague of Sarah’s life ; 
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_ the “wild man,” and the outcast from “ the household of faith,” 


who was yet found out by an angel; the circumcised scoffer at 
“the child of promise,” whom yet “God shall hear;” the loyal 
rebel, the prayerful infidel, the sensuous saint, the kind-hearted 
hater of his kind: the type, in short, of a humane inhumanity, 
of an irreligion that is most religious. 

‘His name, when reduced to numbers, is almost as puzzling as 
his life and character. It accords with the name his mother gave 
him, “ whom God shall hear.” It is eminently a symbol of the 
religious man. It is the 10 of infinity, the 300 of churchly life, 
the 40 of probation, the 70 of rest, all crowned by the 31, the 
sacred number of Deity. Yet, added up, they all make 420, the 
42 of Antichrist multiplied by infinity. And this 42 is seven 
times siz: the heavenly multiplied by the earthly, the number of 
‘“*the beast” by the number of the sacred rest. 

‘ With regard to his dates: Ishmael was thirteen years old when 
circumcised, a number still observed by the Ishmaelites. The 
critical point of his religious history occurs far down in the 
“seventh” age, the year 622 of the Vulgar Era, the Hegira of 


Mohammed. Between this date and that of Ishmael’s circum- - 


cision, when Abraham was ninety-nine years old, there are pre- 


, cisely 2,639 years. Divide this by 13, and the result is 203, or 


seven times twenty-nine. The thirteen of Ishmael, therefore, is 
an even factor of the grand epoch of Ishmaelite history. 

‘ As to the meaning of this number, apart from its special con- 
nection with the name of Ishmael, there is much to associate it 
with the idea of revolt, of schism, of apostacy. Its first mention 
in Scripture brings it out in a certain contrast to twelve, which is 
the symbol of organic unity, national or ecclesiastical. “'Twelve 
years they served Chedorlaomer, and in the thirteenth year they 
rebelled.” A “straw,” pointing in the same direction, is found 
in the fact that “in the days of Peleg the earth was divided,” 
and his brother Joktan became the father of thirteen nations. 
But the great fact which gives significance to all such indications 
is one familiar to most readers of the Bible: to wit, that while 
Israel consisted actually of thirteen tribes, yet out of eighteen 
enumerations which occur in the Old and New Testaments they 
are invariably so numbered as to make only twelve. Generally 
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Levi is the one omitted, in one place Simeon. In the book of 
Revelation, however, Dan is left out, and Joseph is inserted in 
the place of Ephraim. Such regard for the number twelve, with 
such careful avoidance of thirteen, is enough in itself to show 
that some peculiar meaning was attached to each of those num- 
bers’. 

Here we see the origin of the superstition, which induces some 
people to shun, as they would the plague, thirteen persons at a 
dinner-table. It certainly portends death to some one of the 
party! But the Scripture, we affirm, lends no countenance to this 
superstition. The number twelve has, indeed a ‘ peculiar mean- 
ing,’ which accounts for the Scriptural usage above-mentioned 
without any supposition of its horror of thirteen. Let us explain. 

There were: many Churches in the time of St. John ; and yet 
he mentions, in the Book of Revclation,.only seven. Why? 
He certainly had no horror of the number eight, as the reason 
why he excluded Antioch — one of the most important Churches 
then in existence — for, says Dr. Mahan, ‘eight is the number of 
the Resurrection’. He speaks only of seven Churches, with 
seven different phases, because seven is the number of completion 
or perfection, and therefore those seven represented all the 
Churches in the world. In like manner, twelve tribes of Israel, 
and twelve Apostles, are taken to represent all, though there were 
more than twelve in each case; because twelve is the number of 
the Church. The city of God, for the same reason, is said to have 
twelve foundations, and its wall twelve gates, and the tree of life 
therein twelve manner of fruit. Thus, the symbolical numbers 
seven and twelve have one specific meaning throughout the Scrip- 
ture; and ‘the double meanings’ of Dr. Mahan are, we believe, 
the result of a mistake in regard to the meaning of these sym- 
bols; as we shall endeavor to show in some future number of 
our Review. If we are not very greatly deceived, the true in- 
terpretation of these symbols will give science, and not supersti- 
tion. 

The grand theme, the whole subject of the symbolism of Sacred 
Numbers, is one of profound interest; and, if properly under- 
stood, sheds a wonderful light on many of the dark places of Scrip- 
ture. We deeply regret, therefore, that Dr. Mahan did not bring 
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his great learning, and his vast intellectual energy, to bear more 
fully in this all-important branch of his thesis, which is replete 
with still undiscovered meaning, instead of devoting them, al- 
most exclusively, to the other and inferior branch thereof, which, 
if we may judge from some of the specimens of the volume 
before us, is a fruitful source of cabalistic novelties and supersti- 
tions. We have never, as yet, seen the meaning of the number 
seven fully developed and applied; though it is everywhere 
spread over the whole face of the Scriptures, from the beginning 
of Genesis to the end of Revelation. 


5.—Rome As It Is: Berna REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO THE CITY OF THE 
Casars. By Mrs. H. R. Scott, author of ‘Day Dawn in Africa’, 
‘Glimpses of Life in Africa’. With illustrations. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1874. 
» This work is written in a colloquial, pleasant style, and fulfils 
the design of the author, which is thus modestly set forth in the 
Preface : 
‘The author of these reminiscences would fain hope that they 
may. supply a want. Many guide-books on Rome have been pub- 
lished, and many instructive works, with full descriptions of a 
few of the very many objects of interest in Rome, have appeared ; 
but we have not seen a book which briefly describes, in a lifelike 
manner, everything which a sojourner for a few days would like 


to have brought before him, without the trouble of resorting to ~ 


voluminous works for the information which — in order to enjoy 
the scenes and associations by which he is surrounded — he should 
possess, but does not ; or to revive the knowledge which he has 
possessed, but has partially forgotten. 

We have, in a small compass, described the most interesting 
objects belonging to the ancient Roman, early Christian, and 
modern eras, and trust we have succeeded in giving a true pic- 
ture of these various cycles of Roman civilization—so that the 
traveller may be greatly helped in seeing the most important ob- 
jects in a short time, and the reader, who may not have the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Rome, may be able to form a correct idea of 
the grand old city. 

‘We have aimed also to give a brief account of the gems of 
the various magnificent collections of works of Art to be found 
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here—with short sketches of the lives of some of the most dis- 
tinguished artists, believing that there is a growing desire among 
our countrymen to know more of the great men, who have added 
so much to the enjoyment of the world by their great achieve- 
ments. It has been a labor of love to prepare these pages. 
Every scene described is indelibly impressed upon the memory of 
the writer, some of the most delightful months of whose life was 
spent among them. If we shall succeed in imparting one-fourth 
the pleasure to the reader, which we derived from our daily ram- 
bles among the old ruins,’ villas, galleries, and churches of the 
most interesting city in the world, we shall feel that the time 
spent in preparing this book for the press has been well expended.’ 
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NOTICE. 


It is owing to the hard times, no doubt, that our subscribers 
are in arrears far more than usual; and, while we sympathize 
with them deeply, we do hope they will not forget our claims. 
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‘This Review is published on the first days of January, April,. July 
‘and October, at Five Dollars per annum for Laymen, and Four Doll wo. | 
for Preachers, payable in advance, or on the delivery of, the first number, 


The postage on THE SOUTHERN REVIEW will, as usual with periodical 
be distributed among the aubscribers—at 12 cents each pér annum—the wha 
amount being too heavy upon us. 


‘Contributions should be about twenty or thirty saben: and, if sent b 
mail. must be prepaid ut letter rates. If not coche they. will be re 


to tre oumers, at their request and expense. 


Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 8. Bledsoe Herrick, Assos 
ciate Editor, 34 MeCulloh Street, Baltimore, Md.; who will give to them 
prompt attention. 
BLEDSOE & HERRICK, 


EDITORS OF SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


N OTIC E.—Agents wiil be appointed, as soon as possible, for 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Those who have . 
tofore acted asagents for Tus Sovruern Review, will phase forwa 
4 thei Hames to Mrs..S. Bledsoe Herrick. ‘ 














